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>
Adding to what I described earlier to Irene Ward regarding how we have
compromised over the department mandate for a reading list, I should say too
that our W&R students have the option of doing a six-credit (don't ask)
thesis OR the exams.  Some are not really up to the thesis or are not
interested in doing one for some extremely good reasons.  Others choose the
thesis option and do marvelous and diverse projects.  Some find it a struggle
but, as with all such struggles, learn about themselves as learners and
writers.  One chose to do both the exam and the thesis.
 
Elizabeth Hodges
Virginia Commonwealth University
 
 
 
 
 
 
> Bruce,
>
> Our MA's in comp do a two semester "culminating experience" sequence.
> In the first semester, they learn research methods, formulate research
> questions, and do lit reviews/annotated bibliographies in three areas of
> interest to them (all comp related, though one may involve literary
> pedagogy, reading theory/pedagogy, etc.).  Then, the second semester,
> they carry out, under supervision, their research project *or* begin to
> write a publishable theoretical article (this constitutes the thesis).
> At the same time, they prepare for the exam portion of their culminating
> experience, which includes 1) a written exam (based on the three areas
> they studied during the first semester -- but the questions are written
> for each individual by the TT faculty), and 2) an oral exam based on the
> written portion.  Following this, they finish their thesis, which may
> not get done until the following semester.
>
> The written exam used to be a two-hour supervised exam, that could be
> written in the computer lab (ever so much easier for us to read!), but
> in the last year we've changed over to a one-week "take-home," and their
> product needs to be a paper of around 20 pp. or so.  This is actually
> working out quite well.
>
> Since our MA in Comp and MA in Lit are completely separate programs,
> with mostly separate faculty (we comp folks do participate in lit thesis
> supervision, but the reverse doesn't happen), our comp folks don't do
> anything lit-related, unless they've chosen to think about the pedagogy
> of lit.
>
> Elise Earthman
> SF State
>
 
 
--
 
 
                Elizabeth Hodges
                Virginia Commonwealth University
                Department of English--Box 842005
                Richmond, Virginia  23284-2005
                (804) 828-1331
                (804) 828-2171 FAX
                ehodges@vcu.edu
 
        "It is never too late to be what you might have been." George Eliot
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Though this is well outside of my areas of expertise, I can
perhaps provide a bit of info here.
 
1.  I don't know anything about the Time-Warner situation so
I can't really comment on it.
 
2.  Using independent contractors to perform jobs
(outsourcing in some business jargons) is legal.  But there
are some potential problems.
 
3.  One of the problems is that union contracts generally
include provisions concerning what can be hired out and
under what conditions.  This is a matter of labor law and
union contracts and is very variable.
 
4.  Another potential area of concern relates to ERISA
(retirement accounts).  Generally all full-time employees
are entitled to certain retirement plans and benefits on a
non-discriminatory basis (if the boss gets it, the employee
gets it too).  If an employer attempts to dodge this payment
of benefits by hiring outside workers, the government
(including the IRS) will scrutinize the situation with some
care - if it is brought to the attention of the right person
and time permits and so on.  One response to ERISA and its
progeny was for employers to start hiring more part-time
people (who were not covered).  Another was to contract out
more and more services (e.g., janitorial services) to
outside companies.  These sorts of outsourcing also affect
health ins. benefits and workers comp and much more.
 
5.  Most people consider higher education to be something of
a special case.  Jokes about how you cannot tell a faculty
member has retired or about how you cannot tell what
full-time means for faculty make the point about how hard it
is to determine status other than relying on whatever box
the employer puts the employee's records into.
 
6.  I know a little bit about antitrust (not much though)
and I don't see how antitrust law would come into play here
directly.    However, when one gets into a monopolist
position, or a potential monopolist position, like Time
Warner, the "rules of engagement" change, as Microsoft is
finding out.
 
7.  Of course, this information is provided not as legal
counsel or legal advice and is not represented to be
accurate or applicable to any particular situation.  Do not
use it as a substitute for actually consulting with a
knowledgeable lawyer about these sorts of matters.  This
might help you focus your questions and concerns for that
conversation.
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Lawmakers ought not to be law-breakers."
 
Chaucer, "The Man of Law's Tale,"  The Canterbury Tales, c.
1386
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Dan Royer wrote:
 
> Our "real" solution has
> been to propose a separate department of writing studies that will house both
> creative and professional writing.
 
I would very much like to hear from those who have had positive or
negative experiences in being a free-standing writing program or "basic
studies college," separate from the English dept.  As I said in another
post, our admin would like to have this happen, but we are resisting --
can we develop a list of advantages and disadvantages?  Gains and
losses?
 
Elise
 
Elise Ann Earthman
Professor of English
Coordinator, Composition Program
San Francisco State University
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Prof. Steven D. Jamar wrote:
>
> If I might be permitted to reframe Keith's point a bit -  what might be
> needed is not a Ph. D., but a professional school degree - like an MD or
> JD or Psy.D. - for those who will be writing and  those who will be
> teaching the writing.  There is a difference between playing with ideas
> and doing deep analysis of rhetoric on the one hand and applying that
> learning in practice and in teaching on the other.
 
I've been wanting to reply to this post of Steve's for a couple of days,
and now have a little enforced leisure (from knee surgery).  (Not such a
bad thing, actually -- enforced leisure.)
 
We see our MA in the teaching of comp as just what Steve is advocating
-- a professional degree in the teaching of writing.  Our teachers have,
as I've said before, specialized training in writing pedagogy, some
exposure to theory, sociolinguistics, computers and writing, literary
pedagogy, reading theory/pedagogy, and soon, we hope, with our new hire,
specialized training in ESL to help them do well in teaching "long-term
bilinguals."  What they do *not* have that I got in my Ph.D. program (I
know they're all different),  in addition to some of the things above,
is extensive background in cognitive psychology, four quarters of
statistics, research methods, philosophy of education, advanced literary
theory, anthropology, etc. etc.  Our MA's actually have *more* work
related to the actual teaching of writing than I ever saw in my
particular Ph.D. program.
 
Unfortunately, given the elitest nature of the 4-year university, these
excellent instructors continue to be seen as "something less than"
because they don't have the doctorate, and they are held in
less-than-permanent status, as we've been talking about.  I vote for
seeing them as the very professionals that Steve is looking for.
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Wanda Martin wrote:
 
> In 1994-96, a particularly small cohort of high school graduates resulted in
> a significant decline in undergraduate enrollments over a period of three
> years, creating a budget problem the university is still sruggling with.
> Miraculously, the administration, from the dean's office on up, discovered
> that our problem was that we were not appealing to the broad population of
> undergraduate students. To put it bluntly, they figured out that, once
> you tell students that they are not good enough to come to the
> university until they have sufficiently improved themselves at
> community college, they usually go to community college, and then they
> go get a job at Intel or Albertson's, and we don't see them, or their
> sisters or their cousins or their aunts, at the university.
>
> Consequently, we have recently been under intense pressure to make UNM's
> undergraduate experience more satisfying to first and second-year students,
> more like that available in a liberal arts college, and more clearly distinct
> from that of the community college.
 
Wanda, I just love that you posted this -- as I'm sure you know, the
California state system is doing a repeat of what you went through at
New Mexico, and I'm fascinated about the outcome, since our enrollments
were down enough this fall to have our admin worried too --
 
Is there anything published about your experience?  If so, I'd love to
get my hands on it.
 
Elise
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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I think that if "free standing" means service unit/department without
majors and equal terms in the division with English, Philosophy, etc.
then it spells trouble. However, I do think writing studies--creative
and professional writing--would thrive as a course of study at the
university. Students could minor in English, Business, Computer Science,
Liberal Studies, etc. But even without the minor, such a program makes
sense as an independent unit in the liberal arts (and perhaps in some
other division). I would resist it too, if the vision didn't include
developing a more extensive undergrad writing program for our majors and
the likelihood of better tt track staffing for writing courses. Our
administration likes this idea of a separate department for several
reasons, but chief among them is that they can grant tenure lines to us
without fearing that the line will end up paying an expert in southeast
postcolonial literature written in the kibal dialect instead of hiring a
comp/rhet person. That's one reason, but there are others. If the
separate department means an undergrad major in writing studies
featuring creative or professional writing, I think it's a good idea.
What have been your reservations, Elise?
 
Dan Royer
 
 
616.364.8263 h
616.895.3488 w
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd
http://www.gvsu.edu/english/
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
 
 
-----Original Message-----
From: Wayne Earthman <supermutt@EARTHLINK.NET>
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Date: Sunday, November 01, 1998 10:50 AM
Subject: Free-standing writing programs
 
 
>Dan Royer wrote:
>
>> Our "real" solution has
>> been to propose a separate department of writing studies that will
house both
>> creative and professional writing.
>
>I would very much like to hear from those who have had positive or
>negative experiences in being a free-standing writing program or "basic
>studies college," separate from the English dept.  As I said in another
>post, our admin would like to have this happen, but we are resisting --
>can we develop a list of advantages and disadvantages?  Gains and
>losses?
>
>Elise
>
>Elise Ann Earthman
>Professor of English
>Coordinator, Composition Program
>San Francisco State University
>
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I'm uncomfortable with the way the term "elitism" is being used on this
list.  I use it to describe the attempt to restrict university
opportunities to the most privileged class, a very serious issue right
now.  I would include in it the attacks on affirmative action, on all
support programs for entering students who need help, and on
multi-culturalism in general.  So when the term is diluted to apply to the
fact that people with advanced degrees have different training and
funcions than people without advanced degrees; or the fact that it is
better to know more about what one is teaching, if possible; or that
people who have genuinely made knowledge in the field (like Steve North)
are perhaps entitled to different treatment than people who apply
knowledge; and so on--well, I start to bridle.  Legitimate distinctions
are not elitism.  --Ed White
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While I agree with Ed White's larger point, I have to question what "legitimate
distinctions" can legitimately cover.  That is, it seems to me that "elitism"
is a practice and that a practice should not be confused with the assumptions
that drive the practice nor with the appearance of the practice.  Using
"legitimate distinctions" to separate the "functions" of people--to grant
access to certain groups--is, to me, a process steeped in potential for
the practice of elitism.  Are the implicit assumptions that people with
advanced degrees, and therefore more training, know more about what they are
teaching--and that people who "apply knowledge" seem to not "genuinely make
knowledge" legitimate distinctions in our field? Or do they appear to be to
those who have the power to grant access?
 
I guess I am just asking for more treatment of what is considered "legitimate
distinction" and by whom when we discuss teaching writing and who "we" allow to
do it.
 
jeffwhite@bsu.edu
-----------------
 
Ed White wrote:
 
 
I'm uncomfortable with the way the term "elitism" is being used on this
list.  I use it to describe the attempt to restrict university
opportunities to the most privileged class, a very serious issue right
now.  I would include in it the attacks on affirmative action, on all
support programs for entering students who need help, and on
multi-culturalism in general.  So when the term is diluted to apply to the
fact that people with advanced degrees have different training and
funcions than people without advanced degrees; or the fact that it is
better to know more about what one is teaching, if possible; or that
people who have genuinely made knowledge in the field (like Steve North)
are perhaps entitled to different treatment than people who apply
knowledge; and so on--well, I start to bridle.  Legitimate distinctions
are not elitism.  --Ed White
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Yes, Diane, I know what you mean.  When we put together our 4-course
grad "certificate" in rhet/comp, we were told that the Ed. folks wouldn't
want us to call the certificate "The Teaching of Writing," as they more or
less owned the word "teaching," so we just called it "Rhetoric and
Composition."  We intend someday to expand the certificate into a full MA
in rhet/comp.  At that time, we may have a look at the Ed. grad courses
and see if we can crosslist one or two, partly because they're good
options for the students, but also partly to answer the fears you mention
about Ed. people thinking we're "stealing" "their" students.
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        Get up off of that thing and dance 'til you feel better.
                                        -- James Brown
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Thu, 29 Oct 1998, Diane Penrod wrote:
 
> Dear Colleagues,
>
> My department is in a quandary about how to proceed developing our
> upcoming M.A in Writing and an undergraduate coordinate major in Writing
> Arts without alienating our...College of Education. To date, our friends
> in C of E have been most supportive of our working with them to create
> the coordinate major and for singular graduate classes in Comp/Rhet.
> that is, until recently.
>
> Unlike many of you, our writing department is housed in our College of
> Communication. We don't have to worry much about English department
> politics. Our situation on this campus is most other faculty don't
> really think we do anything...the old "anyone can teach writing" theory
> that seems so prevalent now and is reinforced so well by the recent
> Chronicle article.
>
>  The rumblings passed along the campus grapevine to friends within other
> College of Communication departments (and so to us) is that the
> Education folks think we're trying to take away all their graduate
> students (and potential grad students) by starting our M.A.
> [Realistically, our department can probably accommodate 35-50 grad
> students at one time. The C of  E probably has about 150 grad students.
> We have 12 full-timers and are hiring 2 more this year who probably
> won't be ready to teach at the grad level for a year or two.]  We
> understand some of their misgivings. For years, the College of Education
> was the focus of the institution. Then, we received a very large private
> donation to fund a College of Engineering and some money to put toward
> the C of Comm. Education has been demoted in a sense. Additionally, the
> State of NJ is instituting new teacher training guidelines that call for
> more content courses. Students -- especially grad students -- are
> starting to turn away from Education as a choice and opting for more
> things like Comp/Rhet and other content courses. So, those folks are
> smarting.
>
> anyway, to make a long story short, to get complete approval of our M.A.
> from the Faculty Senate, we need letters of support from everyone on
> campus who could remotely be connected to it -- that's why we are so
> concerned about the recent College of Education's hesitancy. I know
> there are so many of you on this list who have had far more experience
> with these "turf" issues than I. If anyone could offer me some advice --
> off-line, of course, as the recent conversations have been excellent and
> I wouldn't want to disrupt the flow -- I sure would appreciate it.
>
> Thanks. Most days you're all making my job a whole lot easier just by
> lurking and reading your thoughts.
>
> Diane Penrod
> Director, Research Center of the Communication Institute
> College Writing Department
> Rowan University
> Glassboro, NJ 08028
> 609-256-4330
> penrod@rowan.edu
>
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Dr. Clyde Moneyhun wrote:
>
> Yes, Diane, I know what you mean.  When we put together our 4-course
> grad "certificate" in rhet/comp, we were told that the Ed. folks wouldn't
> want us to call the certificate "The Teaching of Writing," as they more or
> less owned the word "teaching," so we just called it "Rhetoric and
> Composition."  We intend someday to expand the certificate into a full MA
> in rhet/comp.  At that time, we may have a look at the Ed. grad courses
> and see if we can crosslist one or two, partly because they're good
> options for the students, but also partly to answer the fears you mention
> about Ed. people thinking we're "stealing" "their" students.
 
This has on our campus a history that I'm not completely aware of -- but
I know it's an ongoing thorn for the Ed folks and we hear from them
whenever we seem to be stepping on their toes (happened again just
recently).  I think we got around it when it seemed clear that our
potential populations are different -- in our College of Ed, currently,
they're not doing any adult or post-secondary ed, which is what we focus
on in Comp.  Some time ago, there was some kind of certificate one could
get for community college teaching, and a point of contention centered
around that -- the Ed school did offer this certificate, and we wanted
to do a certificate too.  But now the California rules have changed, and
one needs the MA to teach in community college, and for some reason the
post-secondary wing of the Ed school atrophied and we wound up with both
MA and certificate.  They really weren't doing what we were doing at
all, and I think that was pretty easy to show.  Reading was and
continues to be a bit more of a problem (we have a reading certificate),
but we have fairly good relationships with them and we seem to be able
to continue to work things out.
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Legitimate desitinctions need to be made on a legitimate basis, and I doubt
that Ed would argue that "having a degree" in and of itself is a legitimate
basis for allocating responsibilities or rewards. We use degrees as hiring
discriminators, of course, since they are some sort of predictor of what
people can do, but this practice IS a way of avoiding the serious task of
evaluating performance and it leads to "credentialism" (which ultimately
destroys the predictive value of the credential).
 
Our problem is that we may say that "all work is honorable" but we don't
really believe it. And I'm afraid that in our collective hierarchy of values,
teaching freshmen doesn't garner much honor. Teaching underprepare freshmen is
even worse, and this is where denial of access to higher ed and our own value
structure become allies.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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fyi
--Eric
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Mon,  2 Nov 1998 11:19:29 EST
From: tari@nwe.ufl.edu
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Join Netoric's Tuesday Cafe Discussion
November 3, 1998
8:00p.m. EDT
in Netoric's Tuesday Cafe, on Connections
 
Topic:
What should happen to first year composition?
 
New to Netoric?
Go to Netoric's Home Page:
http://bsuvc.bsu.edu/~00gjsiering/netoric/netoric.html
You'll find information about the Netoric Project, and links to helpsheets
for getting connected to and exploring Connections as a guest.
 
Once you're connected to Connections and feel oriented,
use this command to get to the Cafe:
walk to Tuesday Cafe
 
-> Netoric's home page also has logs of Netoric events! <-
 
-> To join Netoric with a permanent Connections character: <-
Email Tari, James, or Greg (addresses below).  Say that you want a
Connections character in order to join the Netoric Project.  Give your
first and second choices for your character's name and the email address
to which we should register your character and send your new character
info.  Or you're welcome to login as a guest and attend events that
interest you.
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
 
The _Chronicle of Higher Education_ is asking, "Who Should Teach
Freshman Comp?"--see the article at:
http://www.chronicle.com/colloquy/98/froshcomp/background.htm
 
And over on PRETEXT, list members are interviewing Sharon Crowley
about her book _Composition in the University_.  Crowley asserts
that we need to get rid of universal first year composition
requirement.  You can browse the PRETEXT archives at
http://listserv.uta.edu/archives/pretext.html
The conversation about Crowley's book began approximately week 4 of
October.
 
Is recruiting FYC teachers from other disciplines a way of making
writing multidisciplinary, or a desperate measure for staffing all the
necessary FYC classes?  What is the current assumed role of FYC?  Is
there still a need for that role?  Is there a role that FYC can fill?
Should we get rid of the first year composition requirement?  What
should we have instead?
 
Let's talk about these issues at this week's Cafe--see you Tuesday!
 
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++ N E T O R I C +++++++++++++++++++++++
 
Tuesday Cafe -- Electronic Conferences -- Special Events
http://bsuvc.bsu.edu/~00gjsiering/netoric/netoric.html
 
Tari Fanderclai, The MITRE Corporation, tari@nwe.ufl.edu
James Inman, University of Michigan, jinman@umich.edu
Greg Siering, Ball State University, 00gjsiering@bsuvc.bsu.edu
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
 
Netoric-Announce is the announcements-only list for Netoric Project
news.  If you want to join the list or be removed from it, simply
send mail to tari@nwe.ufl.edu.
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Hear, hear, Ed.  I try real hard to explain the notion of expertise to my
freshpersons doing research. Not all opinions are equal. Some folks know
more than others.  If we don't believe in knowledge, in expertise, why are
we teaching at universities? Of course, credentials don't tell the whole
story. But they tell something. I must say that I too am puzzled by the
charges of elitism.
 
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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Ed White wrote:
 
>So when the term is diluted to apply to the fact that people with advanced >degrees have different training and funcions than people without advanced >degrees; or the fact that it is better to know more about what one is teaching, >if possible; or that people who have genuinely made knowledge in the field (like >Steve North) are perhaps entitled to different treatment than people who apply >knowledge; and so on--well, I start to bridle.  Legitimate distinctions are not >elitism.
 
Beth Daniell wrote:
>
> Hear, hear, Ed.  I try real hard to explain the notion of expertise to my
> freshpersons doing research. Not all opinions are equal. Some folks know
> more than others.  If we don't believe in knowledge, in expertise, why are
> we teaching at universities? Of course, credentials don't tell the whole
> story. But they tell something. I must say that I too am puzzled by the
> charges of elitism.
 
Hmmm -- In my short time on this list, I have managed to get into
trouble while seeming to say things on both sides of the argument.  I
must have quite a knack.
 
I began, last week, offending people by suggesting that Ph.D.'s who have
advanced training might profitably spend their time doing things other
than teaching composition exclusively (while still teaching comp
regularly, I now hasten to add!), that is, by creating knowledge through
researching and theorizing, educating writing instructors for venues in
which they cannot possibly also teach (community colleges and high
schools being two), arguing composition's case in the administrative
aether, and so on.  In doing this, I perhaps understandably irritated
Ph.D.'s who choose to teach a great deal of comp, rather than doing
other things.
 
Now it appears that I've pushed the buttons of others, in advocating
that FYC may be skillfully and wonderfully taught by folks with MA's
that include extensive coursework in the teaching of composition (far
better, I will argue, than those who teach in many places -- those on
Day One of a Ph.D. program who have no background whatsoever in comp),
because I've charged the 4-year university with elitism in asserting
that *only* those with Ph.D.'s can do work at that level.  I absolutely
agree that there are differences in training and function among those
with different level degrees -- that was what got me into trouble last
week, Ed!  Of course we will get ourselves into trouble asserting that
expertise in the teaching of composition doesn't count, Beth -- that's
how we wind up with folks with Ph.D.'s in political science and
engineering and nursing telling us what we should be doing in our
classes and programs.
 
We have many kinds of elitism at the university level.  I'm not sure why
the use of the word should be limited to those who espouse the viewpoint
that some students should not be at the university because they are not
prepared to do the work -- it can also be applied to those who believe
that certain faculty should not be at the university because they are
supposedly not prepared to do the teaching.  My argument is that those
with MA's in the teaching of composition (not lit, please note -- a
clear difference in preparation) are more than adequately prepared to do
the work of the teaching of composition to college freshmen.  And
indeed, when they are given tenure-track positions at community
colleges, which many of our MA graduates are, they are teaching the very
students that we, in Ed's version of elitism, are pushing out of the
4-year university and told to go elsewhere, because they are not
prepared.  Are we not then saying that yes, those with MA's in the
teaching of comp can teach these students (as they do) -- just not on
our campus??
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Please excuse the cross-postings. I am posting these two positions on
behalf of the Rowan University College Writing Department hiring
committee:
 
                                        NOTICE
 
Two tenure-track faculty positions in the College Writing Department.
 
Position 1 -- Description: Teach all levels of first year composition
and research. Ability to teach scientific and technical writing and/or
business writing a strong plus. Ph.D. required. (ABD considered.)
 
        Qualifications: Expertise and experience in teaching composition and
rhetoric of primary importance. Ability to teach scientific and
technical writing and business writing.
 
Position 2 -- Description: Teach composition/rhetoric, a variety of
upper-level writing courses, and graduate courses in the newly
developing master's program in writing. Ph.D. required. (ABD
considered.)
 
        Qualifications: Expertise and experience in teaching composition and
rhetoric in a Freshman writing sequence. Ability to teach a variety of
upper-level undergraduate and graduate writing courses.
 
Salary: Competitive.
Rank: Assistant Professor
 
Deadline for applications: 12/15/98
 
Contact: Professor Janice Rowan, Chair, College Writing (609) 256-4096
or rowan@rowan.edu
 
Rowan University is an AA/EEO institution located 17 miles southeast of
Philadelphia, PA in Southern New Jersey.
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There's something here. Distinctions being made. Those who make knowledge,
those who apply it. Those with PhD's, those with MA's. I thought our field
was working toward a well-trained community of reflective
practitioners--people who become well versed in the theory and research in
the field, teach in the field, and also participate in the further making of
knowledge in the field. I realize that we have those whose making of
knowledge is more or less broadly acknowledged, and more or less widely
praised, but still, I thought we were all supposed to be *doing it*--if only
because the act of trying to make knowledge contributes so well to our
classroom practices. And I also realize that there are different "levels" in
higher education--that many CC's require only an MA (I thought that was
changing), and that many research universities require much more than just
good teaching. But again, I thought our PhD programs were growing, and that
the goal was to raise the level of reflective practice--to unilaterally
declare that the model teacher of college writing was a PhD in rhet/comp who
engages in scholarly activity (variously defined) in the field. And teaches
better as a result.
 
Maybe what bothers me is the idea that those with MA's in rhet/comp are, as
Elise says, "more than adequately prepared to do the work of the teaching of
composition to college freshmen." This peels away a whole layer of PhD-level
preparation that now appears useful only for upper-level and grad-level
teaching, program administration, and scholarship. I thought it was all
connected. If MA's are fully prepared for FYC, then I guess the
straw-administrators are right: why should they pay tenure-line salaries to
FYC teachers at schools that *do* require a PhD for tenure-line jobs? This
whole "MA as terminal degree for the FYC labor force" line of thinking
stands to make it *very* difficult for 4-year colleges and regional
universities to justify using tenure-line hires to fill any FYC spots.
 
At my school--13,000 undergrad, 3,000 Master's level, exclusively
regional--we need maybe 3 or 4 PhD's in rhet/comp to handle the upper-level
and grad classes and WPA duties. There are 5 or 6 of us now because we do
teach *some* FYC. But we're hoping to "reclaim" the teaching of composition
as a more prominent part of our professional lives--which, if successful,
will double or triple our tenure-line rhet/comp numbers. True, our teaching
load will become a bit more bottom-heavy, but it appears to us to be in the
best interests of the students and our field in general. And it only "hurts"
us individually if we believe that FYC is a less valuable activity than the
other things that we do now--and will continue to get done, but by more
people. Now I'm afraid that my school's administrators will find out that an
MA is all you need to teach FYC and balk at the hiring plan we've put
together. We just about had them convinced that PhD's with active scholarly
lives were the way to go, even in rhet/comp.... (They already accept that
for History, Chemistry, Psychology, etc.)
 
I understand that research universities operate in a different realm--a
realm in which making knowledge appears to be the only truly valued
activity. But what happens after the 100 or so research universities get all
their high-power rhet/comp PhD's in place? There must be a lot of schools
out there like mine, trying to negotiate the taffy pull between the "state
college" past and the "state university" future. Nostalgia and common sense
say that college faculty should teach college classes--at all levels--but
the really big state schools seem to tell us otherwise.
 
By the way: Steve North does appear to be one of the (undoubtedly) many
faculty at the "really big state schools" that teach classes at all levels.
My sense that his time in the FYC classroom is so beneficial to students is
what leads me to think that *he* is the model for the rhet/comp teacher--not
the less prepared and less scholarly-active MA in rhet/comp pedagogy. (Now
some brilliant MA in rhet/comp will object. Okay. What I'm after here is a
general direction for the field. In *general,* who do we want to teach FYC,
understanding that those who teach FYC don't have to do it at the exclusion
of all other things? I say a PhD in rhet/comp who uses classroom experience
at all levels as the foundation for scholarly activity--even highly
theoretical scholarly activity.)
 
Sorry to go on so long. It's almost midnight. This is better than
SportsCenter--for me, anyway.
 
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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Hey.  I assume you'll be at MLA, too, right?  My mom is a part-time travel
agent, and can get me a 6-person condo in SanFran for only about 200 bucks.
I'm gonna be offerring some folk from BSU to bunk in the condo, but I
haven't done that yet.  The offer is certainly good for you, too.
Splitting 200 bucks 6-or-so ways can really make it cheap.
 
If you want in on this, let me know, and I'll keep you updated.
 
j
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Uh...I have to appologize for something very strange that seemed to have
happened.  A personal email seemed to have gotten through over this list
this morning, which I sent to someone last Tuesday.
 
I have no idea how this happened, especially since the addressee received
the email personally last Tuesday.  Has anyone ever heard of an email
message lingering ghostlike for a week and then popping onto a list one is
subscribed to unexplicably?
 
However this happened, I appologize.  And unfortunately, I'm not in the
position to ask everyone on the MLA list to share a condo in San Fransisco
with me.
 
Embarrassed and confused,
Joel
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To the list: I'd really appreciate it if we could adopt some other
poster-child on this particular issue, if we're going to pursue it at all.
 
Thanks
 
Steve North
 
p.s. Just as a matter of historical curiosity, my final degree is a D.A.,
the Doctor of Arts, the creation of which (for those of you unfamiliar
with it) was fomented by the Carnegie folks (they gave out a fair amount
of money in the late 1960s) to train people in various fields to do what
college professors do: i.e., teach. Given the -- um, nonsense -- my D.A.
colleagues and I have put up with lo these many years ("Oh yes, I saw your
application, but we removed it from consideration: PhD only, you know."),
the irony of this elitism thread is almost too much to bear.
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Not to change the subject too abruptly, but I'm working on an essay that
concerns how STUDENTS represent TEACHERS in writing. We worry a lot about
the other way 'round, and have gradually put in place at least some
safeguards. But I'm considering (what might be called) the Nancy Welch
scenario (Nancy, if you're on here, and don't like that lable, please say
so). If you recall a few years back, Nancy wrote a  College
English article describing her experience as a grad student at University
A and University B. The program depictions were intended to be more
paradigmatic than authentic (although the fictive techniques complicated
that issue), and no real names were named. Still, the teachers rendered
there surely knew who they were, and . . . well, it is always an
interesting experience to see yourself in print.
 
I have collected a set of such instances, and I am working through the
various kinds of questions they raise. I'd take any sort of comment or
suggestion, but I'm asking here most directly if anyone knows of the legal
parameters on such representations. I mean, if someone chooses to
represent my work in a course I teach, do they need my permission, or have
they paid for the right to do so simply by enrolling? And are there ever
privacy issues? E.g., we recently had a group of students publish and
circulate an instructor's end comments on the paper of one the the group's
members--along (surprise) with a critique of the course/instructor/etc. Is
that legal? Anybody seen cases like these gent officially handled?
 
Steve North
SUNY Albany
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Ed's right--legitimate distinctions are not elitist, but he's wrong, too,
because legitimate distinctions can be overstated or overvalued in order
to serve an elitist purpose.  Depends on the humanity of who is doing the
distinction.
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Sorry for the cross-postings. Distribute to any interested individuals.
Placed on behalf of the Rowan University College Writing Department
hiring committee.
 
                                NOTICE
 
Two tenure-track faculty positions in the College Writing Department.
 
Position 1 -- Description: Teach all levels of first year composition
and research. Ability to teach scientific and technical writing and/or
business writing a strong plus. Ph.D. required. (ABD considered.)
 
        Qualifications: Expertise and experience in teaching composition
and
rhetoric of primary importance. Ability to teach scientific and
technical writing and business writing.
 
Position 2 -- Description: Teach composition/rhetoric, a variety of
upper-level writing courses, and graduate courses in the newly
developing master's program in writing. Ph.D. required. (ABD
considered.)
 
        Qualifications: Expertise and experience in teaching composition
and
rhetoric in a Freshman writing sequence. Ability to teach a variety of
upper-level undergraduate and graduate writing courses.
 
Salary: Competitive.
Rank: Assistant Professor
 
Deadline for applications: 12/15/98
 
Contact: Professor Janice Rowan, Chair, College Writing (609) 256-4096
or rowan@rowan.edu
 
Rowan University is an AA/EEO institution located 17 miles southeast of
Philadelphia, PA in Southern New Jersey.
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Please let me know off-list if your campus has an upper-division writing
assessment, sometimes called a rising junior exam or simply a graduation
requirement, that is supported in whole or in part by student fees.  I
don't mean freshman placement exams, but rather those specifically aimed
at students with about 60 semester units completed.  I know that WSU
charges $12.  I want to know how common this is and what the average fee
is.  Thanks.  --Ed White: ewhite@csusb.edu
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We have a rising junior exam.  There is no direct fee charged for it,
but we do know that the money to pay for it comes from general student
fees.  They do take it at about 60 credit hours, and it's required
if they want to proceed at this school.  The writing faculty from
the different state institutions were asked to set the passing score
for writing in this CAAP test, but we replied that this was not really
a test of writing at all, and suggested that they consider including
an essay section.  They ignored this recommendation.
 
I hope this helps.
 
Michael
 
Michael J. Day
South Dakota School of Mines and Technology
mday@silver.sdsmt.edu
http://silver.sdsmt.edu/~mday/
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Hi, everyone,
 
As a teacher at a two-year college, I have been following this strand
with interest.  While I agree that some distinctions are not necessarily
elitist, I have a feeling that many of the ones dealing with education
are.  It seems clear that we use education in this country as a means of
helping us assess class.  Class is all about elitism.
 
For the most part, we assume that more education is better.  In fact, if
we took a historical glance we would perceive that at one point
opportunity opened up with a high school degree, that it presently seems
to open more fully with a four-year degree, and that we are already
looking towards a future where an MA will be the degree opening
opportunity.
 
This is not to assume that class isn't also determined by the field
studied, the university at which it is studied, and so on.  Therefore,
institutions carry their own class issues as well.
 
As I read through this discussion, I feel as though I am a third-world
nation listening in on some of the woes of the first-world nations. My
nation seems to need the excellent resources of the first-world nations,
but since there are no graduate-level programs or even upper-level
composition courses, my nation is overlooked (unless I travel to the
first-world nations for additional graduate courses).  Even though the
resources aren't present, my nation is pressed to address the utility
side of first-year writing (even the course is a bit more third-world)
even more strongly than other types of institutions.  My nation sinks
further into third-world status as universities and four-year
institutions ask me to clean up their dirty laundry--in other words,
teach the developmental courses as well.
 
In the meantime, I look at the first-world nations and fully understand
that they are providing a very necessary service for the rhetoric and
composition world.  In fact, I received my Ph.D. with a minor in
rhetoric and composition from just such a nation.  However, as I find
myself attending to the needs of the students who attend my third-world
nation, I find that this nation doesn't provide much time for me to even
maintain the education I brought to the job.  In fact, time is limited
for keeping up on the first-class knowledge in the field since 15 hours
of teaching are required (except for the release time I begged for and
finally received this year).
 
I know I probably sound even more frustrated with this "elitism" than I
am, but it is difficult for me to listen in on a discussion concerning
whether or not PhD's should teach the first-year courses when these very
courses probably helped bring about some of the graduate-level
theory/courses that are now taught in the field.  I also understand that
the people teaching these courses are not often the Elite of the English
Department and that the English Department is rarely the Elite of the
college...
 
Nancy Reichert
Montgomery College
Conroe, TX
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Ed--
At the University of Northern Colorado we have an "English Exit Exam"
which we recommend students take in the junior year (them may take it at
any time).  They must pass the exam in order to graduate. The first "take"
is free; re-takes cost $10.00 each.  I'm trying to get rid of the thing.
 
Ed Kearns
UNC
 
On Tue, 3 Nov 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> Please let me know off-list if your campus has an upper-division writing
> assessment, sometimes called a rising junior exam or simply a graduation
> requirement, that is supported in whole or in part by student fees.  I
> don't mean freshman placement exams, but rather those specifically aimed
> at students with about 60 semester units completed.  I know that WSU
> charges $12.  I want to know how common this is and what the average fee
> is.  Thanks.  --Ed White: ewhite@csusb.edu
>
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Thank you, Sue McLeod, Trish Roberts-Miller, and Alison Warriner, for
describing your efforts to improve the conditions of nonpermanent faculty.
Does anyone else on the list know of other colleges and universities that
have created full-time nontenured positions for writing and/or English
faculty?
 
Mary K.
 
Mary Lynch Kennedy
Professor and Director of Writing Program
English Department
114D Old Main
State University of New York College at Cortland
Cortland, NY 13045
(607)753-2086
kennedym@snycorva.cortland.edu
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Mary,
 
The University of Wyoming has created a category called Academic
Professional Lecturer (locally known as APL).  Many departments have hired
people under this category--English, Math, Geology, Business, Education,
Languages,  etc.  They are full-time, non tenure-track, benefitted
positions.  Some of them are also considered to be extended term, with a
process whereby people are promoted and given 6 year contracts.  The system
has been in place enough years now that some people have actually been
promoted and received a second 6-year contract.  Departments also use the
APL category to hire people on one-year contracts.  I will be happy to
answer questions you might have about this position off-list.
 
Jane Nelson, Director
University of Wyoming Writing Center
jnelson@uwyo.edu
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"Steve North, SUNY Albany" wrote:
>
> colleagues and I have put up with lo these many years ("Oh yes, I saw your
> application, but we removed it from consideration: PhD only, you know."),
> the irony of this elitism thread is almost too much to bear.
 
Well said.  But I suspect, to judge from politics and so forth,
that
tenure will be abolished in the next twenty years or so.  And
that
will sort of destroy the pecking order--not necessarily a bad
thing.
 
I could be wrong, of course, but the sentiments of the public and
politicans
here is so rabidly anti-tenure that I cannot see its continued
existence.
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In reply to your question, James Madison Univ. in
Harrisonburg, VA has recently created a Writing Program
separate from the English Dept.  The Program
coordinates and staffs first year writing courses.
 
While there are four faculty members in the Program who are
tenure-line, this year 3 new full-time "on-going" (but
non-tenure) faculty members were hired as well as 3
one-year term, full-time faculty members.  All full-time
positions include full benefits and all salaries are
competitive.
 
 
 
On Tue, 03 Nov 1998 15:08:58 -0400 Mary Kennedy
<kennedym@SNYCORVA.CORTLAND.EDU> wrote:
 
> Thank you, Sue McLeod, Trish Roberts-Miller, and Alison Warriner, for
> describing your efforts to improve the conditions of nonpermanent faculty.
> Does anyone else on the list know of other colleges and universities that
> have created full-time nontenured positions for writing and/or English
> faculty?
>
> Mary K.
>
> Mary Lynch Kennedy
> Professor and Director of Writing Program
> English Department
> 114D Old Main
> State University of New York College at Cortland
> Cortland, NY 13045
> (607)753-2086
> kennedym@snycorva.cortland.edu
 
--
Martin, Janette M
marti2jm@jmu.edu
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Hi again,
 
Last Friday, I posted a query about the nature of MA exams in Rhet/Comp
graduate programs, and I promised to summarize the results.
 
While I got about 20 very different responses, one thing did strike me as
being consistent across most of them.  Those who teach in programs that
have MA exams--2-4 hour written tests on prescribed readings--were
generally uncomfortable with them.  Others who teach in programs that offer
alternatives, such as portfolios or "thesis-instead-of-exam" options,
seemed much more satisfied.
 
Do these exams contradict everything that we have learned in the past few
decades?  I'm reminded of a graduate student who wrote his thesis on
Freirean composition pedagogy and defended it orally for over an hour.  My
final question was, "What would Freire think of the thesis/defense
process?" . . .
 
Thanks for all the help!
 
Bruce McComiskey
mccomisk@uab.edu
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This describes what I fel about our thesis/exam option and the 4-hour exams
based on a prescribed reading list, though as I did mention, our 4-hour
exam is a compromise between questions based on courses taken (synthesizing
courses taken) and questions based solely on a prescribed list.
 
 
At 03:25 PM 11/3/98 -0600, you wrote:
>Hi again,
>
>Last Friday, I posted a query about the nature of MA exams in Rhet/Comp
>graduate programs, and I promised to summarize the results.
>
>While I got about 20 very different responses, one thing did strike me as
>being consistent across most of them.  Those who teach in programs that
>have MA exams--2-4 hour written tests on prescribed readings--were
>generally uncomfortable with them.  Others who teach in programs that offer
>alternatives, such as portfolios or "thesis-instead-of-exam" options,
>seemed much more satisfied.
>
>Do these exams contradict everything that we have learned in the past few
>decades?  I'm reminded of a graduate student who wrote his thesis on
>Freirean composition pedagogy and defended it orally for over an hour.  My
>final question was, "What would Freire think of the thesis/defense
>process?" . . .
>
>Thanks for all the help!
>
>Bruce McComiskey
>mccomisk@uab.edu
>
>
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Mary--
 
The University of Arkansas at Little Rock created permanent non-tenure
track instructors in 1990.
 
BTW, if you haven't already, you should probably check with Eileen Schell
at Syracuse who may know as much about this as anyone.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Will the abolition of tenure destroy the pecking order? It might destroy THIS
pecking order, but. . .
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Mary Kennedy wrote:
>
> Thank you, Sue McLeod, Trish Roberts-Miller, and Alison Warriner, for
> describing your efforts to improve the conditions of nonpermanent faculty.
> Does anyone else on the list know of other colleges and universities that
> have created full-time nontenured positions for writing and/or English
> faculty?
 
I don't know about the English Dept, or the College of Arts and
Sciences
for that matter, but at the IU Kelley School of Business, many of
the
undergraduate courses are taught by full-time non-tenured
faculty, and
there are few AIs.
 
At times, the hierarchy of tenured vs. non-tenured faculty is
quite
clear, but for the most part, non-tenured faculty at the KSB are
treated
with the same respect as tenured faculty.
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And that (the destruction of tenure) will mark yet another disaster
brought on by sheer stupidity and by people who refuse to learn from
history.  Perhaps instead of consoling ourselves with the notion that it's
inevitable or "you can't fight city hall" -- perhaps we should try to
educate people about why tenure was created in the first place and why its
essential to the public still today.
 
One of the more depressing things I've witnessed in thirty years of
college teaching is the tendency of the professorate to roll or bend over
and "take it."  Perhaps that's all we deserve; perhaps especially so if we
still can't figure out who should teach composition, what/what is not
elitist in our practices.
 
Ed Kearns
University of Northern Colorado
 
On Tue, 3 Nov 1998, Clay Bond wrote:
 
> "Steve North, SUNY Albany" wrote:
> >
> > colleagues and I have put up with lo these many years ("Oh yes, I saw your
> > application, but we removed it from consideration: PhD only, you know."),
> > the irony of this elitism thread is almost too much to bear.
>
> Well said.  But I suspect, to judge from politics and so forth,
> that
> tenure will be abolished in the next twenty years or so.  And
> that
> will sort of destroy the pecking order--not necessarily a bad
> thing.
>
> I could be wrong, of course, but the sentiments of the public and
> politicans
> here is so rabidly anti-tenure that I cannot see its continued
> existence.
>
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Nontenured, full-time English lecturer appointments are at Missouri Western
State College (no time limit to appointments; 5/4 course load; starting
salary based on MA and three years experience even if more education and
teaching experience) and at Southwest Missouri State University.
 
 
 
--Jane Frick
SS/C 208 C Missouri Western
St. Joseph, MO 64507
(Phone) 816 271-4315 (FAX) 816 271-4543
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Ed,
 
As have others, I am replying to the list because I suspect many would
like to hear our responses.  At Q.C., we have had a rising junior exam
on the books, but the English Department has successfully avoided
administering it for years, and I hope to carry on that tradition, for
all the reasons you state in your publications on assessment.  Instead,
we have been proposing upper level writing enhanced courses with a
capstone in the student's major.  Just now we are in limbo, a state I
still consider a partial success considering our administrative climate.
 
Mary
 
Edward White wrote:
>
> Please let me know off-list if your campus has an upper-division writing
> assessment, sometimes called a rising junior exam or simply a graduation
> requirement, that is supported in whole or in part by student fees.  I
> don't mean freshman placement exams, but rather those specifically aimed
> at students with about 60 semester units completed.  I know that WSU
> charges $12.  I want to know how common this is and what the average fee
> is.  Thanks.  --Ed White: ewhite@csusb.edu
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At George Mason, we hire full-time, nontenured, full-benefitted faculty to
teach a variety of writing and literature courses. These positions are
renewable each year.  Faculty teach four sections a semester.  Several of
these positions are split between administration and teaching.
 
We used to have a five-year cap on these positions, but two years ago
the faculty voted to remove the cap.
 
Chris Thaiss
Chair, English
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1170
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
English Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/english
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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The university of southern colorado hires English Lecturers to teach 4
sections of writing but usually one is a lit course...one of our Lecturers
now chairs our department, and another advanced to Ast. Prof TT...we lost
two last year to better paying jobs but the real point is that some of our
English Lecturers are among the top faculty members.  Will Hochman
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**our situation is like George Mason's in that we have lecturers, on various
kinds of appointments, the best being a one-year renewable for five years.
These folks teach four courses a term, only three of which are comp; they
have voting rights; they are eligible for travel in the way tt faculty are
(translation: bring your wallet); and they serve on all committees, *except*
review. That's signifies.
 
We also have senior lecturers--lecturers who have "graduated" to three-year
terms, but they have to reapply after every three-year stint, their
positions are subject to departmental needs (which are not constant), and we
don't have enough slots for the number of qualified folks. Upshot: if you
award one senior lecturer position today, you may not have one for the more
qualified person tomorrow. It's regressive in the most absolute sense.
 
We have "translated" some part time slots into full-time lecturer slots, we
have one more on the way for next year, and we have creating more as among
the most important work of the Rhetoric and Writing Committee. Our provost
says that she'll be initiating a focus on "the first-year experience" next
year, and we're hoping to persuade her that increasing the number of
full-time lecturers provides one means of enhancing this experience.
 
kathleen yancey
 
 
 
At 05:39 PM 11/3/98 -0500, you wrote:
>At George Mason, we hire full-time, nontenured, full-benefitted faculty to
>teach a variety of writing and literature courses. These positions are
>renewable each year.  Faculty teach four sections a semester.  Several of
>these positions are split between administration and teaching.
>
>We used to have a five-year cap on these positions, but two years ago
>the faculty voted to remove the cap.
>
>Chris Thaiss
>Chair, English
>Mail Stop 3E4
>George Mason University
>Fairfax, VA 22030
>
>(703) 993-1170
>
>Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
>English Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/english
>WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
>
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The English Graduate Student Association at the University of Missouri
announces its 8th Annual Graduate Student Conference "Con-texts."
 
Our conference seeks to challenge assumptions about "texts" and
"contexts."  Specifically, we ask, "What, exactly, is a text?" Is it an
arbitrary fragment of the context?  Our answers force us to re-examine
issues such as whether the exploding canon is a boon or a bust for
students of literature, history, and art, and how new definitions of
text affect staples of academics like research and composition.
 
We welcome abstracts from students of Literature, Composition, Art
History, Folklore, Gender Studies, History, Journalism, Classics,
Romance Languages, and from any other discipline that grapples with the
notion of texts and contexts.
 
We will be joined at the conference by Michael Berube, author of The
Employment of English: Theory, Jobs, and the Future of Literary Studies,
and Public Access: Literary Theory and American Cultural Politics.  Dr.
Berube will deliver the keynote address: "There is Nothing Inside the
Text."
 
Mary Kay Blakely, contributing editor to the Los Angeles Times Magazine,
will conduct a workshop on writing academic research for the mainstream
press.
 
Nancy West, author of a forthcoming book called Soft Focus and the Lens
of Nostalgia, 1888-1932, will give a multimedia presentation entitled,
"Photography and the Question of Evidence in Film Noir."
 
Submit abstracts of 250 words to:
 
Joel Arabia or Reinhold Hill
107 Tate Hall
Department of English
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO 65211
 
or e-mail abstracts to:
engjla@showme.missouri.edu
enghill@showme.missouri.edu
 
The deadline for abstracts is December 21, 1998.
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On Tue, 3 Nov 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Will the abolition of tenure destroy the pecking order? It might destroy THIS
> pecking order, but. . .
 
Not necessarily as you suggest, Dave, but could help a lot IF the
replacement was "automatic" upon being hired....
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Colleagues,
 
Please forgive the cross-postings. Please forward this to any interested
individuals. This job notice is being placed on behalf of the Rowan
University College Writing Department hiring committee.
 
                                        NOTICE
 
Two tenure-track faculty positions in the College Writing Department.
 
Position 1 -- Description: Teach all levels of first year composition
and research. Ability to teach scientific and technical writing and/or
business writing a strong plus. Ph.D. required. (ABD considered.)
 
        Qualifications: Expertise and experience in teaching composition
and rhetoric of primary importance. Ability to teach scientific and
technical writing and business writing.
 
Position 2 -- Description: Teach composition/rhetoric, a variety of
upper-level writing courses, and graduate courses in the newly
developing master's program in writing. Ph.D. required. (ABD
considered.)
 
        Qualifications: Expertise and experience in teaching composition
and rhetoric in a Freshman writing sequence. Ability to teach a variety
of
upper-level undergraduate and graduate writing courses.
 
Salary: Competitive.
Rank: Assistant Professor
 
Deadline for applications: 12/15/98
 
Contact: Professor Janice Rowan, Chair, College Writing (609) 256-4096
or rowan@rowan.edu
 
Rowan University is an AA/EEO institution located 17 miles southeast of
Philadelphia, PA in Southern New Jersey.
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Hampden-Sydney College does not have full-time, nontenured positions in
rhetoric & composition, but adjunct faculty have a reasonably good
situation here.
 
        1) Class size for them as for other faculty is 14 students.
 
        2) Most have individual offices & computers provided by the college.
 
        3) Salary begins at something over $2500 per course (it may be
significantly higher now).  Adjunct faculty receive raises like other
faculty.  After a number of hours of service, they are reviewed by the
faculty affairs committee and, if promoted to adjunct associate professor,
receive a significant raise, a vote in all faculty deliberations, and some
real security (as long as there are courses to teach, they receive
priority).
 
All is not sweetness and light, of course.  Adjunct instructors sometimes
teach three sections in a semester; they don't always feel appreciated by
the tenured staff.  But in all, the situation is tolerable.
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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Hi!
 
We (University of Missouri - St. Louis) are in the process of developing a
sophomore-level composition course to be required of all students.  This
will be in addition not only to Freshman Comp, but to our current
junior-level writing requirement.  This will be a total of 9 hours of
composition required from all students.
 
We would be very interested to know what other universities' experiences
have been with sophomore level composition courses.   How many and what
types of papers do you require?  Do you use a reader?  A rhetoric?  What
type of research do you have students do, if any?  To what extent do you
incorporate the teaching of grammar?  Do you work on style?
 
We would appreciate any information you could share with us.  Thank you for
your help.
 
 
Susan Mueller
University of Missouri-St. Louis
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Susan, we are in the second year of implementing a sohphomore writing
course.  Originally we had two required courses at the first-year level and
we decided, for a variety of reasons, to phase out the second and replace
it with a more challenging course in the second year.  Beyond those
requirements, students are required to take two writing intensive courses,
one of which must be in their major.  Most students do these during the
junior and senior years.
 
The sophomore course put demands on the first-year course, making it more
challenging as well.  I will be glad to talk with you about the specifics
of the course, but I don't want to clog the list with all the nitty gritty.
 
Elizabeth Hodges
Virginia Commonwealth University
ehodges@saturn.vcu.edu
 
 
At 08:39 AM 11/4/98 -0600, you wrote:
>Hi!
>
>We (University of Missouri - St. Louis) are in the process of developing a
>sophomore-level composition course to be required of all students.  This
>will be in addition not only to Freshman Comp, but to our current
>junior-level writing requirement.  This will be a total of 9 hours of
>composition required from all students.
>
>We would be very interested to know what other universities' experiences
>have been with sophomore level composition courses.   How many and what
>types of papers do you require?  Do you use a reader?  A rhetoric?  What
>type of research do you have students do, if any?  To what extent do you
>incorporate the teaching of grammar?  Do you work on style?
>
>We would appreciate any information you could share with us.  Thank you for
>your help.
>
>
>Susan Mueller
>University of Missouri-St. Louis
>
>
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We are just beginning to teach the replacement for our second-semester,
first-year course.  It is a sophomore writing course (writing II) which is
paired with a course in content areas (sophomore to junior level).  The
course proposal is at this url:
 http://www.morehead-st.edu/colleges/humanities/eflp/writing-2.html
 
We are both excited and anxious about the course because of the required
one-to-one pairing which will create mini learning communities.  So far
our limited experience has been hopeful.  The students are a little more
mature and more understanding of college requirements than were the
second-semester students in our old Composition II.
 
--
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                          Writing Center Director
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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I should have added in my last message that a few programs (notably in
English, Education, and some technology) require additional hours in
writing at the junior or senior level--some as many as six additional
hours.  Our own Secondary English majors must take journalism, expository
(or creative) writing, and a required course in how to teach writing in
addition to the six-hour requirement and an English general methods
course.  All departments are required to teach a capstone in which
computation, speech, and writing play major roles in how the students are
assessed.  One department has developed a mini-conference format in which
seniors make formal presentations of papers to faculty and other students.
The mining technology program was doing this a few years ago.
 
 
--
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                          Writing Center Director
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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so is this (if you don't me peppering you w/ emails all of a sudden!)
and it reminds me that when I was talking with Sandy F yesterday, she
raised the idea of, instead of running pilot sections of new fycomp
staffed by "new" (to comp) colleagues, we might do some team-taught
sections in fall '99 instead.  (of course this might increase the total
no. of faculty involved in EN100 next fall, but maybe it's a sort of
lower level way to do the faculty development we're seeking to do thru a
seminar.)
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: robert delius royar [SMTP:r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, November 04, 1998 10:05 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: Sophomore Composition Requirement
>
> We are just beginning to teach the replacement for our
> second-semester,
> first-year course.  It is a sophomore writing course (writing II)
> which is
> paired with a course in content areas (sophomore to junior level).
> The
> course proposal is at this url:
>  http://www.morehead-st.edu/colleges/humanities/eflp/writing-2.html
>
> We are both excited and anxious about the course because of the
> required
> one-to-one pairing which will create mini learning communities.  So
> far
> our limited experience has been hopeful.  The students are a little
> more
> mature and more understanding of college requirements than were the
> second-semester students in our old Composition II.
>
> --
> -=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
> -=-=-=-=-
> Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University
> r.royar@morehead-st.edu
>                           Writing Center Director
> =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
> =-=-=-=-=
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I'm preparing for a meeting tomorrow at which I know one of our lecturer
reps is going to continue grousing about the way we evaluate lecturers,
which she feels is 1) more extensive than what is done for lecturers in
other departments and therefore 2) unfair.
 
I'd be very happy to hear from you all (or some) what you do in terms of
regular evaluation of lecturers who have 1+ year contracts.  I'll tell
you what we require, and you can tell me if it bears any relation to
what you do. If you've been through this discussion recently before I
joined and don't want to rehash the whole thing again on-list, please
e-mail me privately:
 
1st semester:
-- 2 classroom observations first semester by members of English
Composition Committee (comp, lit, linguistics TT faculty and lecturer
reps)
 
-- essay grading packet (they turn in their essay assignment, 4 graded
essays, and a discussion of their markings/comments for the committee's
consideration
 
-- coordinator reviews their syllabi, student evaluations
 
-- from this all is developed a ranking for assignment of future classes
 
 
Semesters 2-4:
 
-coordinator reviews their syllabi, student evaluations, and meets with
the lecturer if necessary
 
Semester 5:     repeat of 1st semester review (1st sem 3rd yr)
 
After that, every third year:
 
-- 2 observations by peers (other lecturers), review of syllabi &
student evals (NO graded essays after 3rd year)
 
If you can tell me whether this bears any relation to what you do, I'd
appreciate it.  While I am not particularly swayed by the "But THEY
don't have to be evaluated like WE are" kind of argument, I would really
like to know what "they" are doing in other comp programs.  Thanks.
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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TCU has had a two-semester requirement for many years, but the first
semester of comp comes in first year of college, and the second semester of
comp is a sophomore semester.  Our newly redesigned courses have fairly
specific desiderata.  The first-year comp focuses on academic writing, and
the sophomore comp is a genre-focused course.  In first-year comp, our text
is Kiniry & Rose, *Critical Strategies* (Bedford);  in sophomore comp we've
been using the beta version of the soon-to-be-released *Call to Write* by
John Trimbur (Longman).  I should also say that we're *very* satisfied with
a required first-year comp and a required sophomore comp;  it enables us to
do very different things and to answer students' needs at two very
different points in their academic careers.  Here are our course
descriptions;  I'll be glad to answer questions or furnish any additional
material you might need.
 
New Course Descriptions
English 1803 and 2803
 
Effective Fall 1998
 
 
1803 INTRODUCTORY COMPOSITION:  WRITING FROM SOURCES.  Prerequisite to all
advanced writing courses at TCU.  Strategies for reading, evaluating, and
responding to written texts in academically productive ways, and for
revising and editing students' own work.  The course also teaches students
how to present their own ideas and how to incorporate the ideas of others
into their own writing.  Course activities include writing summaries,
analyses, syntheses, and arguments.
 
 
 
2803 INTERMEDIATE COMPOSITION:  WRITING IN COMMUNITIES. Prerequisite:
English 1803 and sophomore standing (24 sem. hrs.). Strategies for
adjusting one's writing to a variety of tasks, genres, contexts, and
audiences.  The course also teaches research techniques, with an emphasis
on identifying sources that are valuable to a given community and building
an argument from them.  Course activities include critical reading,
collaborative writing and editing, and revising for style.
 
 
 
 
Rebecca Moore Howard
Associate Professor
Director of Composition
Department of English
TCU Box 297270
Texas Christian University
Fort Worth, TX 76129
O (817) 257-6242
H (817) 731-3359
F (817) 921-7709
rhoward@gamma.is.tcu.edu
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We are proposing the same sophomore level requirement as Elizabeth outlines
below; we also have the same WAC requirement (two writing intensive courses
beyond comp), and the move to a sophomore requirement seems to make
pedagogical sense.
 
However, I will also add that in terms of subsidy, it may make economic
sense, and, sadly (?), that may be the reason administration here allows
the change to go through. Anyone looking to make this change may want to
think about using economics as a way to persuade those who don't understand
anything but...just a thought.
 
joan
 
At 10:01 AM 11/4/98 -0500, you wrote:
>Susan, we are in the second year of implementing a sohphomore writing
>course.  Originally we had two required courses at the first-year level and
>we decided, for a variety of reasons, to phase out the second and replace
>it with a more challenging course in the second year.  Beyond those
>requirements, students are required to take two writing intensive courses,
>one of which must be in their major.  Most students do these during the
>junior and senior years.
>
>The sophomore course put demands on the first-year course, making it more
>challenging as well.  I will be glad to talk with you about the specifics
>of the course, but I don't want to clog the list with all the nitty gritty.
>
>Elizabeth Hodges
>Virginia Commonwealth University
>ehodges@saturn.vcu.edu
>
>
>At 08:39 AM 11/4/98 -0600, you wrote:
>>Hi!
>>
>>We (University of Missouri - St. Louis) are in the process of developing a
>>sophomore-level composition course to be required of all students.  This
>>will be in addition not only to Freshman Comp, but to our current
>>junior-level writing requirement.  This will be a total of 9 hours of
>>composition required from all students.
>>
>>We would be very interested to know what other universities' experiences
>>have been with sophomore level composition courses.   How many and what
>>types of papers do you require?  Do you use a reader?  A rhetoric?  What
>>type of research do you have students do, if any?  To what extent do you
>>incorporate the teaching of grammar?  Do you work on style?
>>
>>We would appreciate any information you could share with us.  Thank you for
>>your help.
>>
>>
>>Susan Mueller
>>University of Missouri-St. Louis
>>
>>
>
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Please post the Northeast Writing Centers Association Call for Proposals.
I will attach a document and paste it in.  Many thanks.
 
NEWCA CALL FOR PROPOSALS
Countering Educational Malaise:
The Writing Center as Stimulant/Stimulating the Writing Center
 
The Fifteenth Annual Conference of
the Northeast Writing Centers Association
 
Saturday , April 10, 1999
Bates College
Lewiston, Maine
 
KEYNOTE ADDRESS
Albert DeCiccio
President of the National Writing Centers Association
 
As writing centers continue to move from the fringes of campus life to its
core, we have seen that our centers can both effect change and be affected
by changing educational philosophies.  It is important, then, that we
determine who we are and where we stand, to define and redefine our mission
and place.  Equally important is the need to understand that the center has
the power to serve as a site for campus-wide change and that
redefinitions--writing center as learning center for example--have the
potential to create both problems and success stories.  What are the ways
writing centers push others to confront educational change?  How do we
recognize when writing centers have reached a stage of malaise themselves,
and how do we respond?  How do writing centers influence their home
institutions, and how can they resist institutional pressure that can harm
them?
 
Proposals should address these and other questions concerning writing
centers as stimulants for change or the need for centers continually to
reinvigorate themselves.
 
We invite proposals for interactive presentations, workshops, and panel
discussions from teachers, directors, and peer and professional tutors at
high school and college writing centers.
 
PROPOSALS MUST CONTAIN THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION:
 
*     Proposer's name, status (peer tutor, director, etc.), educational
institution,
        telephone number and E-mail address
*     Presenters' names, status, addresses, telephone numbers and E-mail
addresses
*     Type of session (interactive, workshop, panel discussion)
*     Intended audience (administrators, directors, peer or professional
tutors, general)
*     Specific audio-visual needs
*     Title of presentation, one page description of presentation AND 75
word abstract
 
Proposals must be RECEIVED by Friday, January 8, 1999.  Send four copies
To: THERESA AMMIRATI, DEAN OF FESHMEN, CONNECTICUT COLLEGE, 270 MOHEGAN
AVENUE, heresa Ammirati, Dean of Freshmen, Connecticut College, 270 Mohegan
Avenue, New London, CT 06320.  Proposals may be sent via E-mail to:
tpamm@conncoll.edu with hard copies to follow by fax or regular mail.
 
Visit the NEWCA website for a copy of the Call for Proposals and further
information on the 1999 conference:  http://www.mcp.edu/as/wc/wc.html
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Susan Mueller wrote:
 
> We would be very interested to know what other universities' experiences
> have been with sophomore level composition courses.
 
Our FYC class is expository writing without lit; our sophomore level
class is writing with/about lit.  Our SYC is kind of riting-across-the-
curriculum, in the sense that several different departments offer
versions of the course (this used to be much more extensive than it is
now), so they can take it in Business, Asian-American Studies, Music,
and a couple others.
 
We require 8 essays (this includes the diagnostic and an in-class final
that gives them practice for the jr. level test).  Course readings vary
widely from instructor to instructor, so I can only give you an idea of
what a representative person (me) does:  2 novels, a play (usually
Shakespeare), maybe 4 short stories, and a number of poems along the
way.  I tend not to use an anthology because I can't see having students
pay $40 for a book and then we use only 4 stories out of it.
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Colleagues:
 
I feel as if I'm fighting the good, but losing, fight here, and I need
some information.
 
The "assessment culture" seems to have run wild on this campus.  There
is a movement afoot to radically revise our General Education and
Breadth requirements.  It seems that some of the persons behind it have
been seduced by outcomes assessment.  They want to place common in-class
finals as assessment tools and judge the students' (and by extension the
instructors') adequacy on this basis in our composition courses.
 
I have told the person in charge that I would ask the greatest number of
reliable experts in the field what they thought of the idea.  So I come
to you.
 
By the way, I've read a lot of articles on this issue, but I'm certain I
missed a good number as well.  I would appreciate hearing about any
article to which you can direct me.
 
Thanks,
 
David Kann
Writing Director
Assistant Chair
English Department
Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo
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What has happened to the tenure-track hirings in schools like GMU and the many
others in this discussion that are hiring more and more non-tenure track
positions of some sort to teach writing?
 
Do the literature faculty continue to hold and increase their tenure track
lines and the composition faculty remain the same?  On my campus in which half
of the English courses are writing at different levels, I am the only tenure
track  comp person with four lit persons.  Most of the writing courses end up
being taught by person with no interest in the political decisions that
influence the writing program.
 
These nontenure track positions that seem to be growing and GROWING are taking
are keeping composition in its less than position as we allow it to appear
easy to find person to teach our most elementary writing course!
 
Liz Bryant
Ohio State Univ-Mansfield
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David,
At ASU students construct course portfolios to demenstrate what they've done
and learned in our courses.  This fall we've asked them to use the draft of
the Outcomes statement to guide them as they construct their portfolios.  We
hope by next fall to randomly sample the portfolios to do program
assessment.  Please visit our webpage for details:
www.asu.edu/clas/english/composition
The link to our pilot sections includes the assignment prompt for the
portfolios.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: David Kann [SMTP:dkann@CALPOLY.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, November 04, 1998 9:45 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Common In-Class Final Examinations
>
> Colleagues:
>
> I feel as if I'm fighting the good, but losing, fight here, and I need
> some information.
>
> The "assessment culture" seems to have run wild on this campus.  There
> is a movement afoot to radically revise our General Education and
> Breadth requirements.  It seems that some of the persons behind it have
> been seduced by outcomes assessment.  They want to place common in-class
> finals as assessment tools and judge the students' (and by extension the
> instructors') adequacy on this basis in our composition courses.
>
> I have told the person in charge that I would ask the greatest number of
> reliable experts in the field what they thought of the idea.  So I come
> to you.
>
> By the way, I've read a lot of articles on this issue, but I'm certain I
> missed a good number as well.  I would appreciate hearing about any
> article to which you can direct me.
>
> Thanks,
>
> David Kann
> Writing Director
> Assistant Chair
> English Department
> Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo
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The issue of how students represent teachers in writing ultimately touches
on consumerism in education. Harper's Magazine featured a very pointed
article on this in an issue entitled "On the Uses of a Liberal Education" by
Mark Edmundson of the University of Virginia (September 1997: 39-49.). He
begins the essay by describing the sophistication with which his students
set about to evaluate him. He writes:
 
                ...As I retreat through the door--I never stay around for
this phase of the ritual--I look over my shoulder and see them toiling away
like the devil's auditors.  They're pitched into high writing gear, even the
ones who struggle to squeeze out their journal entries word by word, stoke
on a procedure they have by now suprememly mastered. They're playing the
informed consumer, letting the provider know where he's come through and
where he's not wuite up to snuff.(39)
 
        Sounds like a topic whose time as come, when universities are
described as educational delivery systems and students as clients by
administrators who want the emphasis to shift to consumer satisfaction. This
is, of course, only one perspective on this issue and one that paints a
somewhat vindictive picture of students too obsessed with entertainment and
not committed enought to being responsible for their educations. There are
many other constructions of students' representations of teachers, but this
might be an interesting one to examine.
 
        Gerri McNenny
        California State University, Fullerton
 
> Not to change the subject too abruptly, but I'm working on an essay that
> concerns how STUDENTS represent TEACHERS in writing. We worry a lot about
> the other way 'round, and have gradually put in place at least some
> safeguards. But I'm considering (what might be called) the Nancy Welch
> scenario (Nancy, if you're on here, and don't like that lable, please say
> so). If you recall a few years back, Nancy wrote a  College
> English article describing her experience as a grad student at University
> A and University B. The program depictions were intended to be more
> paradigmatic than authentic (although the fictive techniques complicated
> that issue), and no real names were named. Still, the teachers rendered
> there surely knew who they were, and . . . well, it is always an
> interesting experience to see yourself in print.
>
> I have collected a set of such instances, and I am working through the
> various kinds of questions they raise. I'd take any sort of comment or
> suggestion, but I'm asking here most directly if anyone knows of the legal
> parameters on such representations. I mean, if someone chooses to
> represent my work in a course I teach, do they need my permission, or have
> they paid for the right to do so simply by enrolling? And are there ever
> privacy issues? E.g., we recently had a group of students publish and
> circulate an instructor's end comments on the paper of one the the group's
> members--along (surprise) with a critique of the course/instructor/etc. Is
> that legal? Anybody seen cases like these gent officially handled?
>
> Steve North
> SUNY Albany
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Please let me know if your institution has an upper level
writing requirement (sophmore or above).  I have caught
some of the recent mails noting a sophmore level course
requirement and these are helpful.  Here at James Madison
Univ., a freshman level class is required and we're looking
into an advanced level requirement.
 
Also, I'm still looking for a listing on the web or on paper
of all insitutions with a writing or rhet comp major,
minor, or concentration at the undergrad. level.
 
--
Martin, Janette M
marti2jm@jmu.edu
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This is definitely an interesting essay on assessment-- student assessment
of teachers and teachers assessment of students. The emphasis on education
as entertainment or what Zavarzadeh calls a "pedagogy of pleasure" is also
interesting, particularly as the mission of university education changes
with the increased corporatization of higher education. We used this essay
at the University of Arizona as a common final examination for the first
semester course of our first-year writing sequence with good results.
This examination, in many ways, serves as an assessment of the course. So,
I think our use of that essay for these purposes overlaps with many
concerns raised here. I would be interested in what people think of using
such essays as pedagogical tools.
 
 
 
 
 
On Wed, 4 Nov 1998, McNenny, Geraldine wrote:
 
> The issue of how students represent teachers in writing ultimately touches
> on consumerism in education. Harper's Magazine featured a very pointed
> article on this in an issue entitled "On the Uses of a Liberal Education" by
> Mark Edmundson of the University of Virginia (September 1997: 39-49.). He
> begins the essay by describing the sophistication with which his students
> set about to evaluate him. He writes:
>
>                 ...As I retreat through the door--I never stay around for
> this phase of the ritual--I look over my shoulder and see them toiling away
> like the devil's auditors.  They're pitched into high writing gear, even the
> ones who struggle to squeeze out their journal entries word by word, stoke
> on a procedure they have by now suprememly mastered. They're playing the
> informed consumer, letting the provider know where he's come through and
> where he's not wuite up to snuff.(39)
>
>         Sounds like a topic whose time as come, when universities are
> described as educational delivery systems and students as clients by
> administrators who want the emphasis to shift to consumer satisfaction. This
> is, of course, only one perspective on this issue and one that paints a
> somewhat vindictive picture of students too obsessed with entertainment and
> not committed enought to being responsible for their educations. There are
> many other constructions of students' representations of teachers, but this
> might be an interesting one to examine.
>
>         Gerri McNenny
>         California State University, Fullerton
>
> > Not to change the subject too abruptly, but I'm working on an essay that
> > concerns how STUDENTS represent TEACHERS in writing. We worry a lot about
> > the other way 'round, and have gradually put in place at least some
> > safeguards. But I'm considering (what might be called) the Nancy Welch
> > scenario (Nancy, if you're on here, and don't like that lable, please say
> > so). If you recall a few years back, Nancy wrote a  College
> > English article describing her experience as a grad student at University
> > A and University B. The program depictions were intended to be more
> > paradigmatic than authentic (although the fictive techniques complicated
> > that issue), and no real names were named. Still, the teachers rendered
> > there surely knew who they were, and . . . well, it is always an
> > interesting experience to see yourself in print.
> >
> > I have collected a set of such instances, and I am working through the
> > various kinds of questions they raise. I'd take any sort of comment or
> > suggestion, but I'm asking here most directly if anyone knows of the legal
> > parameters on such representations. I mean, if someone chooses to
> > represent my work in a course I teach, do they need my permission, or have
> > they paid for the right to do so simply by enrolling? And are there ever
> > privacy issues? E.g., we recently had a group of students publish and
> > circulate an instructor's end comments on the paper of one the the group's
> > members--along (surprise) with a critique of the course/instructor/etc. Is
> > that legal? Anybody seen cases like these gent officially handled?
> >
> > Steve North
> > SUNY Albany
>
 
----------------------
Catherine J Chaput
chaput@U.Arizona.EDU
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CSU Monterey Bay requires two "writing/oral communications" courses:  a
sophomore level course called "Reading, Writing, and Critical
Thinking," and a junior level course called "Reasoning and
Communications." Together, these satisfy the general education
requirement for English Communications in the larger CSU system.
 
The second course is especially unique, as it teaches collaborative
negotiation, empathic listening, and invitational rhetoric--using a
combination of written assignments and oral communication activities.
The course was originally developed by Josina Makau (formerly of Ohio
State University), and is now coordinated by Debian Marty.  It also
holds the honor of being attacked in print by George Will (who couldn't
understand why students needed to be taught "empathic listening").  The
course arises out of and supports CSUMB's core academic values of
developing "effective and ethical communication skills in at least two
languages with widely diverse audiences," and of "cross-culturally
competent citizenship in a pluralistic and global society."
 
I think the Reasoning and Communications course is one of the most
exciting intermediate-level courses I've seen.  At two recent
student-led rallies on racism and affirmative action, we (faculty
involved in this curriculum) listened to graduates of these courses
addressing a mixed audience of students, faculty, staff,
administrators, and community representatives.  They demonstrated a
strong sense of the complexity of the issues and the diversity of the
audience to which they spoke.  We looked at one another and said:
"there are the outcomes in action."
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David Kann wrote:
>
> Colleagues:
>
> I feel as if I'm fighting the good, but losing, fight here, and I need
> some information.
>
> The "assessment culture" seems to have run wild on this campus.  There
> is a movement afoot to radically revise our General Education and
> Breadth requirements.  It seems that some of the persons behind it have
> been seduced by outcomes assessment.  They want to place common in-class
> finals as assessment tools and judge the students' (and by extension the
> instructors') adequacy on this basis in our composition courses.
 
Boy, does this sound familiar.  On our campus, we're being told that
either we figure out assessment plans, or they will be imposed on us,
most likely in the form of objective tests that our administration says
they can -- and will -- get on any subject.
 
We are being "proactive" (I'm really growing to hate that word, as I'm
required to act on front after front to avoid having something done to
our program) and trying to come up with appropriate assessment plans for
all our comp courses.  I would greatly like to hear how other campuses
are dealing with this issue that seems to be hitting everyone.
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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I'm a PhD student at Syracuse University, working on a project that
extends the theory of conversational responding beyond responses to
particular pieces of student writing.  I've collected a stack of articles
and books and chapters, but I can't figure out who coined the term.  So, I
thought I'd play "scavenger hunt" and see if anybody out there can point
me in the right direction.
 
Seth Kahn-Egan
 
 Seth Kahn-Egan
Syracuse University
PhD Student in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
slkahneg@mailbox.syr.edu
315-423-8042 (home, NY)
804-315-0176 (home, VA)
____________________________________________________________________
"I'm as schizophrenic as a wet cat that's been beaten."--Kurt Cobain
"You are not what you own."--Fugazi
"You know, for the kids."--Tim Robbins, "The Hudsucker Proxy"
"Dave, I don't think that's a very good idea . . . Dave?"--HAL 9000
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Barry, what is the nature of the 'permanence' for those non-tenure
instructors?  Joe Calabrese
 
On Tue, 3 Nov 1998, Barry Maid wrote:
 
> Mary--
>
> The University of Arkansas at Little Rock created permanent non-tenure
> track instructors in 1990.
>
> BTW, if you haven't already, you should probably check with Eileen Schell
> at Syracuse who may know as much about this as anyone.
>
> Barry Maid
> bmmaid@ualr.edu
>
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David,
 
    Can you clarify what you mean by "outcomes"?   Whose outcomes: yours or
theirs?  And would those asessment "tools" actually assess those agreed upon
outcomes (assuming they have been agreed upon)?
 
And, yes, David, we are facing the same pressure here at Cal State Long
Beach.  The other day I  felt about 30 years younger when someone from one
of the Natural Sciences on a university GE Committee was arguing that we
should count errors in student writing and set a limit for what was an
acceptable number of errors.  He wanted "empirical," measurable proof that
our students were able "to write."
 
He wasn't smiling when he said this either.
 
Mark Wiley
 
David Kann wrote:
 
> The "assessment culture" seems to have run wild on this campus.  There
> is a movement afoot to radically revise our General Education and
> Breadth requirements.  It seems that some of the persons behind it have
> been seduced by outcomes assessment.  They want to place common in-class
> finals as assessment tools and judge the students' (and by extension the
> instructors') adequacy on this basis in our composition courses.
>
> I have told the person in charge that I would ask the greatest number of
> reliable experts in the field what they thought of the idea.  So I come
> to you.
>
> Thanks,
>
> David Kann
> Writing Director
> Assistant Chair
> English Department
> Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo
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What happened to Elise is going to happen to others, most likely. Your
friendly administrators are probably no greater friends of assessment than
mostfaculty. But they are in the crosshairs of regional accreditation agencies
(who vadlidate our institutional integrity) and state legislatures (who pay
our bills) to "be accountable"-- that is, to demonstrate to what extent we
succeed in doing what we say we do. If faculty refuse to come up with "good"
outcomes assessment, we administrative types are likely to opt for
standardized tests of some sort so that we can have SOME assessment. These
tests are the only kind of thing we can do without faculty support and
engagement.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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An effective strategy for the kind of proposal Mark mentions is to pull out
a piece of absolutely vapid and empty--but mechanically correct--writing
and ask the Natural Scientist if this is ok.  If not, why not?  After all,
it's correct.
 
>The other day I  felt about 30 years younger when someone from one
>of the Natural Sciences on a university GE Committee was arguing that we
>should count errors in student writing and set a limit for what was an
>acceptable number of errors.  He wanted "empirical," measurable proof that
>our students were able "to write."
 
Still, that doesn't solve David's problem.  I've taught in a setting in
which the final exam in the composition course counted 1/3 of a student's
grade, and I can tell you from experience that it's not a pretty sight.
Among its larger problems is the fact that the exam undermines everything
our courses teach about writing processes, about recursiveness, about
revision.  Basically, such an exam violates most of the
construct--writing--that we teach.  It simply goes against what we know
writing to be.
 
Such a test might be good enough for placement purposes--to decide whether
an incoming student needs that course or another, more advanced one or
another, less advanced one--but ANY course worth its salt will help
students learn far more than they can demonstrate within the manifold
constraints of a final exam.  Sure, you'll find that some students perform
well and are not disadvantaged by such a test.  But for most students all
you'll find out is how well they do on a first draft--useless information
at the end of a composition course.  And for many, you'll find out how well
they write on a first draft in spite of having a migraine, or PMS, or mono,
or the flu, or a sick child at home, or a plane to catch, etc, etc, etc.
 
I can think of things that would be even less valid than this final exam
thing, but it's pretty low on the scale.  And when you think of the many
recent developments in assessment, such a test can only be seen as
reactionary.
Bill
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I don't want to make anyone self conscious or anything, but whenever you post
something on this list, it now goes out to 601 addresses. Damn, that many
people should read one of our articles! Anyway, thanks to all who read and
write and keep our community in touch.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Mark and others,
 
We're having a series of faculty wide small group discussions about
the curriculum at St. Lawrence (yikes!!) and one of the persistent
themes is that we need required grammar courses to drill students
in the basics.  No smiles here either......
 
Richard Jenseth
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I agree with David Schwalm that assessment will probably happen because
accrediting agencies and legislatures are concerned about it.  But, like him
(I hope I'm not misinterpreting what you said, David), I don't think
assessment itself is necessarily evil.  I was recently at a conference held
by our regional accrediting agency and the topic was, indeed, assessment.
The ray of hope here is that institutions can decide for themselves--at
least it seems that way--what their goals are and how to determine whether
they've reached them.  One of the exercises my colleagues and I did together
both in preparation for the meeting and during it, was to think about how
we'd assess our writing across the curriculum program.  We wrangled over
wording for the goals we had for "W" courses, using --naturally---at least
some of the wording we'd come up with years ago when we were trying to sell
the program to our faculty.  We were not concerned about counting errors and
we were trying to be mindful of the needs and interests of different
disciplines.  We'll continue to work on this with larger groups of faculty
on campus as we figure out what we ourselves want to know and the means for
finding out
 
    What I find heartening is that our faculty involved in WAC had already
been talking about whether it was time to figure out if the program is
achieving what we want it to achieve and how best to determine that.  As
someone who has put a great deal of energy into establishing the program on
campus, running faculty workshops, and listening to faculty views on the
state of student writing and what needs to be done about it, I want to know
whether what we're doing works.  If it doesn't, we need to figure out how to
do it better; if it does, hooray!  So, while I don't like outsiders telling
me how and what to assess, I don't think assessment itself is a bad idea.
What's important is controlling the process ourselves.
 
Theresa Ammirati
Dean of Freshmen and Special Services
Connecticut College
New London, CT
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I don't think assessment is a bad thing, and I am trying to get folks to build
in into their curricula (through career portfolios that serve students'
purposes too, or through integrative capstone courses or experiences of some
sort) so that it doesn't become some obnoxious and irrelevant add-on designed
by someone else. Interestingly, knowledge of how well we're doing what we say
we're doing is the one kind of knowledge that we seem less than eager to
pursue. It's hard to come up with a GOOD reason why this is the case.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David: I want to disagree with that last part of your statement, and
suggest rather that we want knowledge of how we and our students "are
doing" to be represented in valid ways. My class and I are 2/3rds of the
way through our semester-long examination of the development of writing
ability in the college years, and--if nothing else--are in something close
to awe regarding the complexity of that process, and of the interaction we
glibly characterize as the teaching and learning of writing. As Theresa
suggested in her earlier post--and as everyone on this list, I think, has
suggested one time or another--the key lies in educating ourselves, our
students, and our various constituencies with regard to what it really is
that HAPPENS as people learn about writing. If we can get closer to an
empirically-based consensus on that, we might reasonably talk about
assessment of the efforts of all involved.
 
Steve North
SUNY Albany
 
On Wed, 4 Nov 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I don't think assessment is a bad thing, and I am trying to get folks to build
> in into their curricula (through career portfolios that serve students'
> purposes too, or through integrative capstone courses or experiences of some
> sort) so that it doesn't become some obnoxious and irrelevant add-on designed
> by someone else. Interestingly, knowledge of how well we're doing what we say
> we're doing is the one kind of knowledge that we seem less than eager to
> pursue. It's hard to come up with a GOOD reason why this is the case.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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It's time for ACE (Assembly for Computers in English) to update the Feature
Links on our WWW site.  We've (Mark Haas and I) have decided that we'd like
to feature links for literature sites on the WWW for the next month.
 
If you have suggestions for literature sites that you think are good,
please forward those to either Mark or me.  If we get too many links to
feature this month, we'll split them up somehow and keep the extras for
upcoming Feature Links.
 
We don't want to clutter this list with suggested URLs, so please email
them directly to one of us.
 
Please forward this message to other appropriate lists.
 
We will let you know as soon as the ACE site is updated with the literature
links.  If you haven't done so yet, take a look at the current collection
of Feature Links soon. They will still remain on the site, but we'll put
them a few clicks away instead of on the core page. ACE URL:
http://www.dsu.edu/ACE
 
Thanks for your help.
 
Patty Ericsson <ericsson@portup.com
Mark Haas <haasm@pluto.dsu.edu>
 
 
 
Patricia Ericsson
Michigan Technological University
ericsson@portup.com or plericss@mtu.edu
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All,
        Please excuse the intrusion, but since assessment is so much a pa=
rt of
our work, some of you may be interested in the conference posted below.  =
If
any
of you happen to be in California in January (our best month) please cons=
ider
attending.
Deborah
 
 
  Across State Lines: Investigations and Interrogations
                               One Day Conference: January 23, 1999
                                            8 a.m. - 5 p.m.
Occidental College--Los Angeles, California   =20
 
Sponsored By:
                              Southern California Writing Program
Administrators
 
Keynote Speaker:
Victor Villanueva, Professor, Director of Composition: Washington State
University,  Pullman
      =93 On the Practical land [Quietly] Political=94
 
Key Sessions:
 
Darsie Bowden-- Professor, Writing Program administration: De Paul Univer=
sity=20
       =94De-Centering Assessment=94
        Think/Question Groups
 
Larry Beason-- Professor, Director of Composition:University of Southern
Alabama
       =94Putting Assessment in its Place=94
        Think/Question Groups
 
Pat Hoy-- Professor,  Director of the Expository Writing Program: NYU    =
 =20
        =94Winding Down as a Way of Winding Up: Yet Another Assessment=94=
=20
 
Registration $30.00
If interested in attending or for further information:
        Write, call or e-mail: Deborah Martinson
                                               Occidental College, Englis=
h
Writing
                                               1600 Campus Rd.
                                              Los Angeles, CA 90041-3314
                                                dmartin@oxy.edu
Information and registration available on our web page:
http://www.oxy.edu/departments/ew/conference/
 
 
 
 
 
Deborah Martinson, Ph.D.
Chair, English Writing
Occidental College
(323) 259-2801
dmartin@oxy.edu
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Joe--
 
>Barry, what is the nature of the 'permanence' for those non-tenure
>instructors?  Joe Calabrese
 
Technically they are on one year appointments--renewable as long as there
is a need and there job performance is adequate.  To this point the
administration has only talked about adding instructor lines, not
reducing them.  When any of them have chosen to leave, we have received
replacements.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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And thanks to you, David, for keeping the  conversation going in fruitful ways.
 
Sue
 
>I don't want to make anyone self conscious or anything, but whenever you post
>something on this list, it now goes out to 601 addresses. Damn, that many
>people should read one of our articles! Anyway, thanks to all who read and
>write and keep our community in touch.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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You're right, of course, Steve. Gotta be careful of those global
generalizations. On the other hand, I wish most of the resistence I have
encountered to assessment derived from as thoughtful a basis as "wanting
knowledge of how we and our students are doing to be represented in valid
ways." I have found, for example, the the NCA shares that view. One of the
most thoughtful and useful assessment conferences I have attended was run by
NCA to help schools coming up for accreditation to meet the assessment
standard.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Dear Wayne,
 
Though we do not have positions for "1 year + contracts," we do what you
have described below for adjunct faculty, with the exception of only one
classroom observation per semester.  A few of our part-time lecturers
also complained when we switched end of semester course evaluation forms
from a numerical ranking to a written response (archived on the list).
What resolved the situation was to invite those part-time faculty to
form an ad hoc committee to evaluate the evaluation form.  What they
came up with was remarkably similar to the one they objected to, but
they had ownership this time.
 
Mary
Wayne Earthman wrote:
>
> I'm preparing for a meeting tomorrow at which I know one of our lecturer
> reps is going to continue grousing about the way we evaluate lecturers,
> which she feels is 1) more extensive than what is done for lecturers in
> other departments and therefore 2) unfair.
>
> I'd be very happy to hear from you all (or some) what you do in terms of
> regular evaluation of lecturers who have 1+ year contracts.  I'll tell
> you what we require, and you can tell me if it bears any relation to
> what you do. If you've been through this discussion recently before I
> joined and don't want to rehash the whole thing again on-list, please
> e-mail me privately:
>
> 1st semester:
> -- 2 classroom observations first semester by members of English
> Composition Committee (comp, lit, linguistics TT faculty and lecturer
> reps)
>
> -- essay grading packet (they turn in their essay assignment, 4 graded
> essays, and a discussion of their markings/comments for the committee's
> consideration
>
> -- coordinator reviews their syllabi, student evaluations
>
> -- from this all is developed a ranking for assignment of future classes
>
> Semesters 2-4:
>
> -coordinator reviews their syllabi, student evaluations, and meets with
> the lecturer if necessary
>
> Semester 5:     repeat of 1st semester review (1st sem 3rd yr)
>
> After that, every third year:
>
> -- 2 observations by peers (other lecturers), review of syllabi &
> student evals (NO graded essays after 3rd year)
>
> If you can tell me whether this bears any relation to what you do, I'd
> appreciate it.  While I am not particularly swayed by the "But THEY
> don't have to be evaluated like WE are" kind of argument, I would really
> like to know what "they" are doing in other comp programs.  Thanks.
>
> Elise Earthman
> SF State
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Susan McLeod wrote:
>
> And thanks to you, David, for keeping the  conversation going in fruitful ways.
>
Please add my appreciation as well.
 
Mary
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We're hoping the list can tell us if the following information has been
gathered, and where we might find it:
 
- statistics on the percentage of freshman composition courses being taught by
graduate student faculty (i.e. TA's or degree seeking adjuncts) at the
university level (4 year, 2 year, community college)
- working conditions for graduate student faculty such as pay, office space,
course load, parking
 
Replies are welcome off-list.  Thank you for your help.
 
Sincerely,
Leanne Warshauer
Tina Good
SUNY Stony Brook
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I finally understand why God invented old age and retirement. Some battles
you just never win but have to fight over and over and over and over . . .
                                                --Ed White
 
On Wed, 4 Nov 1998, JENSETH, RICHARD wrote:
 
> Mark and others,
>
> We're having a series of faculty wide small group discussions about
> the curriculum at St. Lawrence (yikes!!) and one of the persistent
> themes is that we need required grammar courses to drill students
> in the basics.  No smiles here either......
>
> Richard Jenseth
>
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It would certainly save you time to consult some of the published work in
this area rather than do everything from scratch.  Huot and Yancey have a
book on the subject.  Hughes has a fine essay on WAC assessment in the
1996 MLA assessment book.  --Ed White
 
On Wed, 4 Nov 1998, Theresa Ammirati wrote:
 
> I agree with David Schwalm that assessment will probably happen because
> accrediting agencies and legislatures are concerned about it.  But, like him
> (I hope I'm not misinterpreting what you said, David), I don't think
> assessment itself is necessarily evil.  I was recently at a conference held
> by our regional accrediting agency and the topic was, indeed, assessment.
> The ray of hope here is that institutions can decide for themselves--at
> least it seems that way--what their goals are and how to determine whether
> they've reached them.  One of the exercises my colleagues and I did together
> both in preparation for the meeting and during it, was to think about how
> we'd assess our writing across the curriculum program.  We wrangled over
> wording for the goals we had for "W" courses, using --naturally---at least
> some of the wording we'd come up with years ago when we were trying to sell
> the program to our faculty.  We were not concerned about counting errors and
> we were trying to be mindful of the needs and interests of different
> disciplines.  We'll continue to work on this with larger groups of faculty
> on campus as we figure out what we ourselves want to know and the means for
> finding out
>
>     What I find heartening is that our faculty involved in WAC had already
> been talking about whether it was time to figure out if the program is
> achieving what we want it to achieve and how best to determine that.  As
> someone who has put a great deal of energy into establishing the program on
> campus, running faculty workshops, and listening to faculty views on the
> state of student writing and what needs to be done about it, I want to know
> whether what we're doing works.  If it doesn't, we need to figure out how to
> do it better; if it does, hooray!  So, while I don't like outsiders telling
> me how and what to assess, I don't think assessment itself is a bad idea.
> What's important is controlling the process ourselves.
>
> Theresa Ammirati
> Dean of Freshmen and Special Services
> Connecticut College
> New London, CT
>
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At 04:23 PM 11/4/98 -0700, you wrote:
>What happened to Elise is going to happen to others, most likely. Your
>friendly administrators are probably no greater friends of assessment than
>mostfaculty. But they are in the crosshairs of regional accreditation
agencies
>(who vadlidate our institutional integrity) and state legislatures (who pay
>our bills) to "be accountable"-- that is, to demonstrate to what extent we
>succeed in doing what we say we do. If faculty refuse to come up with "good"
>outcomes assessment, we administrative types are likely to opt for
>standardized tests of some sort so that we can have SOME assessment. These
>tests are the only kind of thing we can do without faculty support and
>engagement.
 
At University of Missouri-Columbia, we managed to turn this kind of situation
around by citing chapter and verse about assessment.  We presented the
administration with a variety of assessment tools that we thought appropriate
instead of the ACT-E (which was what they wanted).  We argued for portfolio
assessment and in-depth interviews, emphasizing the cost of such methods.
Our compromise position was:  beginning and end of semester surveys of
student
attitudes toward writing; comparing grades in WI courses (which can't be done
for several years yet); exit interviews with seniors; a second outside review.
 
The first one is the only one we could do immediately.  The other ones will
only be effective when our current students are seniors.  (Any studies of
performance or exit interviews will tell us about what our program used to
do, and that would be a useful benchmark, but that's about it.)
 
We looked at a bunch of such surveys (the one done by Witte and Faigley, for
instance) and then created our own.  The survey both asks for descriptions
of their writing processes (how much they revise, at what level they revise)
and their writing experience (what they use to write a paper, how many times
they use peer review, what kinds of papers they've written).  Parts of the
survey have turned out to be really useful, and other parts haven't.  There
was some confusion about terminology--students understanding our questions
in ways different from how we intended them--and high schools turned out to
be better than we thought.  So, some questions that we thought would
demonstrate
a big difference between their high school and college writing experience
didn't do so.
 
The questions that turned out the most interesting responses had to do with
student satisfaction.  And, as important as outcomes might be to
administrators,
student satisfaction is even more so.
 
The long and short of it is that we pretty much followed the advice given
by Haswell and Wyche-Smith--look at what's out there, design something that
will work for your program, tweak it till it works.
Trish Roberts-Miller    redball@mindspring.com or engpat@showme.missouri.edu
 "So from peak to peak/ I run - my life, a palindrome,
But each lap unique."  (C. Lewis)  http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat
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FWIW - Howard Law School has a three semester writing program which all
students are required to complete successfully.  The third semester
(second year) course at present does one significant writing (appellate
brief) which is rewritten and on which an oral argument is done.  The
brief must be researched as well.  Class time is spent on refresher
lectures and workshops, on genre specific aspects of the writing, on
deepening knowledge of relevant rhetorical devices, on advanced research
techniques, and on practice oral arguments - with feedback and with
reflection on the differences between oral and written advocacy.
 
I want to add a fourth semester requirement which would require students
to take a legal drafting course.  After such a course when the lawyers
are being obscure and convoluted, hopefully, it would be intentional
instead of accidental as it is (mostly) now.
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
United States of America
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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A proposition:  If you can't measure it, it isn't real.
 
A second proposition:  If you can't quantify it so a computer can do it
or assess it, then it isn't sufficiently analyzed and understood and you
just aren't thinking enough about it.
 
A third proposition:  Only objectively quantifiable information matters
or is a matter of legitimate study and assessment.
 
Why do so many people believe this nonsense?
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
United States of America
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Actually, I side with the Natural Scientist on this one - to a degree -
though Bill's reposte is artful and appropriate as a corrective to the
misapproriate extension of the counting idea.
 
I tell students that if I start to see too many errors too close
together, I start counting.  I stop reading papers when I get to 11.  If
the errors are scattered about widely enough, I never start counting.
But when they are clustered, I consider that to be simply sloppy, nay,
insulting work.  And I don't have time for that.
 
After one or two papers with circled red numbers counting up to 11 and
no marks or comments after that point, students magically begin to
submit work which has fewer such errors.
 
I am not talking about lack of parallel structure or verbosity or such
"errors."  I'm talking about typos, spelling, s-v agreement, punctuation
(other than commas) and the like.
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
United States of America
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Why? 1) because Bertrand Russell said it; and 2) because it allows us to avoid
facing the truly vexing questions where there is no "true" answer.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David: Can you say a bit more about the conference? I'm actually blanking
on the acronym.
 
Steve
 
On Wed, 4 Nov 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> You're right, of course, Steve. Gotta be careful of those global
> generalizations. On the other hand, I wish most of the resistence I have
> encountered to assessment derived from as thoughtful a basis as "wanting
> knowledge of how we and our students are doing to be represented in valid
> ways." I have found, for example, the the NCA shares that view. One of the
> most thoughtful and useful assessment conferences I have attended was run by
> NCA to help schools coming up for accreditation to meet the assessment
> standard.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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I like Steve's approach. Some students *can't* edit their own work, but
many others simply don't. We need to insist on an honest effort--then
see where we stand. I have found that students understand and appreciate
this approach.
 
--
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: http://www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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David--
 
We, too, have been considering a common "final" writing in fyc, but within
the writing program only rather than as "outcomes assessment."
 
The composition committee here discussed the option as a way to address
several problems we have been having with "quality control" since our
staff has become larger and more novice with the downsizing of our PhDs
and increase in part-time hires. A larger and less-experienced teaching
staff, coupled with the campus publication of student evaluations, has led
to a problem with grade inflation as well as less community negotiation of
what we expect from these courses. We have discussed letting the teachers
grade the final within the context of their classroom portfolios, but then
using copies of the exams for holistic grading sessions to open up
communication about how to "norm" our standards and grades.
 
I guess what I am worried about is that the procedure would be seen more
as an assessment of teaching for hiring purposes (further terrifying an
already increasingly-exploited, adjunct staff) rather than as a
constructive form of teacher training. For that reason, we are seeing it
as essential that the staff have a voice in the process; the "exam," too,
would only be a common reading that the students would be asked to read
critically and to write an in-class argument in response to. The more we
can keep it from being any kind of "objective assessment instrument," the
more we can use it just as a pedagogical norming tool within our own
program.
 
But, I suspect, we will move slowly on this, since downsizing the staff
into fulltime positions is a more immediate concern! I will be interested,
though, in seeing what other responses you get.
 
--L. Bensel-Meyers
Director of Composition
Department of English
Univ. of Tennessee
Knoxville, TN  37996-0430
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I think so many people believe that "nonsense" because it's simple.  It's
also supposedly objective, creating terms of black and white; the kind of
dualism that encourages taking sides to avoid seeming wishy-washy.
 
On another, related note I question why assessments are viewed in this
community as so dangerous?  If we have done our jobs the students should be
amply prepared.  If we have control over the assessment itself and the
procedure for testing, then there shouldn't be many surprises.  I would
think it would be in our best interests, while we still live in the
quantified world of grading, to assess students with testing.  It might
provide us ammunition against the accusations of subjective grading and
teacher-preference grading that seem to fly around midterms and finals.
 
Matthew Dyer
University of Wyoming
-----Original Message-----
From: Prof. Steven D. Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Date: Thursday, November 05, 1998 6:16 AM
Subject: Creeping assessmentism
 
 
>A proposition:  If you can't measure it, it isn't real.
>
>A second proposition:  If you can't quantify it so a computer can do it
>or assess it, then it isn't sufficiently analyzed and understood and you
>just aren't thinking enough about it.
>
>A third proposition:  Only objectively quantifiable information matters
>or is a matter of legitimate study and assessment.
>
>Why do so many people believe this nonsense?
>
>--
>Steven D. Jamar
>Professor of Law
>Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
>Howard University School of Law
>2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
>Washington, D.C.  20008
>United States of America
>
>vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
>email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Thought for this week, written by an aging William Blake:
 
"I am really sorry to see my Countrymen trouble themselves about
Politics.  If Men were Wise the Most arbitrary Princes could not hurt
them If they are not Wise the Freest Government is compelld to be a
Tyranny.  Princes appear to me to be Fools Houses of Commons & Houses of
Lords appear to me to be fools they seem to me to be something Else
besides Human Life."
 
A quote for everyone, even those in love with error.  Rich Haswell
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Sure, and then maybe we could further lighten our load by devising a
computer scoring program that would do this counting for us!
 
Joel Wingard
Moravian College
Bethlehem, Pa.
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Roger Gilles [SMTP:gillesr@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU]
> Sent: Thursday, November 05, 1998 9:05 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: Counting Errors
>
> I like Steve's approach. Some students *can't* edit their own work,
> but
> many others simply don't. We need to insist on an honest effort--then
> see where we stand. I have found that students understand and
> appreciate
> this approach.
>
> --
> Roger Gilles
> 2337 Mackinac Hall
> Grand Valley State University
> Allendale, MI  49401
>
> e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
> web: http://www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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Yes, she did just return from Cal Poly.
*******
Linda Durr
Administrative Assistant
Planning and Institutional Improvement
Indiana University-Purdue University Indianapolis
355 N. Lansing Street, AO 140
Indianapolis, IN 46202-2896
Phone: (317) 274-4111; Fax: (317) 274-4651
email: ldurr@iupui.edu
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Matthew Dyer wrote:
 
> On another, related note I question why assessments are viewed in this
> community as so dangerous?  If we have done our jobs the students should be
> amply prepared.  If we have control over the assessment itself and the
> procedure for testing, then there shouldn't be many surprises.
 
On our campus, in comp at any rate (lit feels much differently), we
don't see assessment as dangerous, and actually welcome it because of
our desire to maintain the quality of our program.
 
What we dislike is having to come up with assessment plans, pilot
projects, and so on on someone else's greatly speeded up timetable, with
the result that we have to get *something* in to the vice president
before he shows up at our door with an ACT test in hand.
 
On our campus, we're being coerced in various ways; for instance, a year
or so ago, the VP decided that every department needed a five-year plan
(again not necessarily a bad thing).  The deal was, every single request
for a new TT hire in the university would be held hostage until this was
done -- no new hires would be approved until the entire university had
this five-year plan.  The timetable was so short that in my program, at
least, all I had time for was to solicit ideas and short statements from
my faculty, cobble them together for the department chair, and submit
the whole mess without ever having had time to return it to the faculty
for their discussion, comment, and revision.  An exercise in stupidity?
A gigantic waste of all of our time?  You bet.
 
The same kind of thing is happening with assessment.  Get something to
show for yourself by Monday or else.  I do need to say that I understand
that a time-honored faculty response is to say "Sure, we'll work on it,"
and then go into years and years of committee meetings, pilot  projects,
etc. etc., stalling until the university moves on to its next area of
concern -- the VP said straight out that we would not be allowed to do
this.  But I see a big difference between non-response (the route our
lit program would like to take) and thoughtful response, well-grounded
in theory and research.
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Here's a different response to the perennial problem of "proving" to
people outside comp that a comp program is "working," either within a
course or across the years of a program.  It's a very pragmatic
response.
 
(1) Instead of (a la Steve Jamar) trying to discredit the argument that
improvement in writing should be quantifiable, just accept the fact that
some people believe it (it is not, after all, such a Philistine
position).
 
(2) Instead of trying to postpone response until the profession finally
discovers the ultimate "valid" measures of writing, go with what the
profession already has.
 
(3) Give people what they want.  They don't have to understand it and
you don't have to believe it.
 
I've just finished writing up a study "showing" that students at
Washington State University "improve" in their writing from first to
third year (Bill Condon may be a little surprised, though he already
knows some of it).  It uses a randomly selected population of 64
students, it is longitudinal (compared are first and third year
performance of the same person), it uses nine quantified measures of
writing.  It found statistically significant improvement on eight of the
nine measures.  If Bill gets static of the sort several people have
described at their school, he can hand over these results or hand over
the study.  The ball is in their court.  I would be highly surprised if
the ball comes back.
 
You may hate it, but wouldn't you like to have it for your program?
 
Rich Haswell
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Steven,
 
I have assessed your misssive using the JMAX  equal interval scale and  it comes up with a firm 3.000.  Shocking, I know, so I performed a factor analysis using varimax rotation and came up with no Eigen values greater than a 1.0000.
Puzzeled I gave it the SNIFF test and came away with the firm impression that your post had been written by a romantic luddite.  Ain't measurement wonderful?
 
Helmuts
 
 
>>> "Prof. Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU> 11/05/98 08:13AM >>>
A proposition:  If you can't measure it, it isn't real.
 
A second proposition:  If you can't quantify it so a computer can do it
or assess it, then it isn't sufficiently analyzed and understood and you
just aren't thinking enough about it.
 
A third proposition:  Only objectively quantifiable information matters
or is a matter of legitimate study and assessment.
 
Why do so many people believe this nonsense?
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
United States of America
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Matthew Dyer writes:
>On another, related note I question why assessments are viewed in this
>community as so dangerous? =20
>
Why, indeed?  The fact that something is difficult to measure accurately
doesn't mean that it can't or shouldn't be measured at all -- complex
processes require complex, difficult, and even expensive assessment tools
(which is why we must be involved in assessment design), but they can be
measured at least to some degree.  The assertion that what we do is somehow
beyond measurement is, as David points out, a dangerous one -- if it can't
really be measured, how can we "prove" that it can be / is being taught at
all? =20
 
I'm reminded of my long-past days as a hippie luthier in the Bay Area.  My
husband and I opened a little school in Mountain View that taught hobbyists
to build guitars and other stringed instruments.  There was quite a
community of professional luthiers in the area, and word of our school got
around pretty fast. At one point we read in the paper that a reporter had
asked one of the professionals his opinion of what we were doing and in
reply, the luthier had held up his hands for the reporter's admiring
inspection, saying something like: "These hands...[dramatic pause] know what
cannot be taught." Perhaps... but they also apparently knew a lot that
_could_ be taught, because our students produced pretty decent instruments
following our instruction.  Ever since, anytime someone makes claims about
outcomes too mysterious to be identified, let alone measured -- what I hear
is "These hands..."=20
Jen=E1=20
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Jen=E1 A. Burges
Assistant Professor of English
Director of Freshman Writing
Longwood College
201 High Street
Farmville, VA  23909
(804)395-2175
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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Joel:
 
I didn't mean to imply--and I'm sure Steve didn't either--that counting
errors is all we should do when we respond to and/or evaluate student
writing.
 
In my view, teachers "lighten their load" considerably--and
inapprorpiately--when they don't bother to address issues of final
editing adequately enough.
 
--
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: http://www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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On Thu, 5 Nov 1998, Roger Gilles wrote:
 
> I like Steve's approach. Some students *can't* edit their own work, but
> many others simply don't. We need to insist on an honest effort--then
> see where we stand. I have found that students understand and appreciate
> this approach.
>
 
Not only is it true that many students *can't* edit their work, but it is also
true that many are 1.) afraid to admit it, 2.) afraid that everyone *else*
knows how to edit carefully, properly, and 3.) that they will look stupid for
asking. Nobody wants to look stupid in their first year, ever. Especially in
the honors sections of FYC that I teach.
 
I try to make it clear to my students that editing and proofreading are
already aspects of the process that they are accountable for, and this often
means (or may mean) that they will need to struggle with it as they struggle
with invention, drafting, revision, etc., etc. I encourage them to seek help
in their text, in the supplementary guide I recommend (Mayfield's WRITING FROM
A to Z), from the writing center, from websites I link to on my homepage,
etc., etc. They are encouraged to understand that *they* must attend to such
matters, that my role is to help them see where they have failed to address a
certain feature, or where it is repetively incorrect (usually commans, s-v
agreement, run-ons, unclear referents, etc.). So, I will circle a few, often,
suggest changes, and make a note at the essay's end to suggest that they work
on those problems that seem most recurrent in their work.  In addition, when
they choose to revise, they sign a contract which states the nature of
revision that "counts," revision that is much more comprehensive than changing
those errors I've marked or by merely spell-checking. I sign it and change the
grade if the student had adequately revised acccording to the standards set
forth in the contract and if the revision merits a change. It's nasty, I'll
admit. But it saves on time, frustration, embarrassment (usually for
students), etc., etc. (overusing that "etc.," I realize).
 
But what I really wanted to say (admit) is that I will often "teach" grammar
and punctuation if we reach a critical mass. That is, if students simply are
not attending to such matters, I re-remind them to do so. It usually occurs as
some sort of mid-3/4 term gut-checking chat. Afterwords, I will usually
provide some minor instruction, often with handouts that I will
sometimes collect and more often not, simply suggesting that if they do them,
they may find that they understand more fully the feature under consideration.
Usually, a number of students thank me, individually, privately (can't let on
that they didn't know how to attend to such matters or that they didn't
really know what a comma splice was). Often, I hear
that they were never taught about punctuation, that they always assumed that
you just placed a comma wherever you'd pause when reading the paper aloud.
Sometimes, when I'm talking about commas with them (at the point of critical
need), I'll ask them how many do just that--place a comma wherever they think
there's a need to pause. It's a funny moment, in a way; first, one hand goes
up and eyes scan for others, which do, soon, go up. We laugh nervously and
finally review. I think it helps to deflate their sense of fear regarding what
they do and do not know. In fact, as I write this, I begin to think that this
fear is associated much more deeply with why they don't seem to seek
assistance, privately or otherwise; it's just too big, too basic, too
important, and yet they don't know it--it's just denial, and when I think of
how *I* used to fear being found out, . . . sigh.
 
Rambling onward, many have never understood that the excessive use of passive
voice constructions leads to a kind of writing that doesn't feel genuine, that
doesn't help them to say what they want to say to readers (particularly in
autoibographical essays), BUT that it "sounds" like college writing; never
have they understood that passive voice constructions are chosen purposefully,
usually to indicate the "unknown subject" or the speculative situation. They
are mostly happy to learn that active voice perhaps allows them to say what
they want to say, that it may engender agency through writing due to a greater
*sense* of authority over what is said when speculative prose give way to the
more powerful, active voice prose.  ON and on, I hear that they need help
with things that they should probably already comprehend, and
if it means that I have to do what I expect them to be doing, it *is* a very
limited kind of assistance I offer--more like guiding them to deconstruct
their tired ideas about how all this stuff is "boring" or "hard."
 
What I guess I've found is that with regard to surface features, many students
are vastly underprepared. And while we *should* be able to ignore it and to
hold them accountable for such matters in deference to the mountains of
rhetorical knowledge and skills we hope to "teach," we (I) can't. Because when
I consider the situation more carefully, I find that it resembles similar
struggles students face as they make the transition from HS to college
experiences, transitions that involve relationships with teachers and peers
that *can* determine their success, which is what we're after. So, because I
already take on the latter, I have to take on the *whole* of it, including
their fears and their deficits with regard to basic features of standard
written english. And while I'm aware of the ways in which this position seems
to promote a notion of FYC as remedial, I still find it necessary to address
the deficits I see as crucial to their success or failure. I mean, I guess it
does make my classes sound as though they are remedial. I can only suggest
that they are remedial in the most limited way, in ways that allow me to move
forward with them rather than to see some progress and others to further
internalize a sense that they are just not "getting it."
 
I've taken up too much time with this. I really do have to do some grading
now, so I'll get a chance to see how effective my approach has or hasn't been
;)
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
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I realize now that my very long post responded to a small portion of Roger's
comments, thus making my thoughts kind of a sidebar to a much larger
conversation. I admit that I haven't been reading every post and maybe missed
out. Sorry if my comments were a digression.
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
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Thanks!  from Janette Martin JMU
 
 
On Thu, 05 Nov 1998 08:10:19 -0500 "Prof. Steven D. Jamar"
<sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU> wrote:
 
> FWIW - Howard Law School has a three semester writing program which all
> students are required to complete successfully.  The third semester
> (second year) course at present does one significant writing (appellate
> brief) which is rewritten and on which an oral argument is done.  The
> brief must be researched as well.  Class time is spent on refresher
> lectures and workshops, on genre specific aspects of the writing, on
> deepening knowledge of relevant rhetorical devices, on advanced research
> techniques, and on practice oral arguments - with feedback and with
> reflection on the differences between oral and written advocacy.
>
> I want to add a fourth semester requirement which would require students
> to take a legal drafting course.  After such a course when the lawyers
> are being obscure and convoluted, hopefully, it would be intentional
> instead of accidental as it is (mostly) now.
>
> Cheers,
> Steve
> --
> Steven D. Jamar
> Professor of Law
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
> Washington, D.C.  20008
> United States of America
>
> vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
--
Martin, Janette M
marti2jm@jmu.edu
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        I am an undergraduate at MWSC working on an assignment in which we
theoretically reorganize the English Dept. to reflect more differences and
preferences.  The current structure seems pretty progressive, but there is
the argument that women's studies and ethnic studies are still
marginalised.  Other social groupings are gaining some ground.  What I
would like to know is why there are no efforts being made to include
contemporary Christian authors and their works in any of the literature
courses.  We continue to study religious works from ages past, but do not
acknowledge contemporary religious works, especially those of a Christian
nature.  In order to be truly fair to all aspects of society, shouldn't
curriculums include a smattering of these types of works?  I am being
exposed to gay and lesbian writers, a variety of ethnic writers and their
works, etc.  Are any of the state and/or Christian universities
incorporating contemporary Christian/religious writings in their
curriculum?  With the rise of Christian education in America, I see a need
for some exposure to Christian literature for its literary value, not to
promote the doctrine.  Widely read and published contemporary Christian
authors should not be marginalised.  Hopefully some of the professors out
there will give me their perspective.  Thank you.
 
Donna Keith
MWSC English Ed. Major
ddk6070@griffon.mwsc.edu
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Thanks for the info.  Janette Martin
 
 
 
On Wed, 04 Nov 1998 13:44:18 -0800 Susan Wyche
<Susan_Wyche@MONTEREY.EDU> wrote:
 
> CSU Monterey Bay requires two "writing/oral communications" courses:  a
> sophomore level course called "Reading, Writing, and Critical
> Thinking," and a junior level course called "Reasoning and
> Communications." Together, these satisfy the general education
> requirement for English Communications in the larger CSU system.
>
> The second course is especially unique, as it teaches collaborative
> negotiation, empathic listening, and invitational rhetoric--using a
> combination of written assignments and oral communication activities.
> The course was originally developed by Josina Makau (formerly of Ohio
> State University), and is now coordinated by Debian Marty.  It also
> holds the honor of being attacked in print by George Will (who couldn't
> understand why students needed to be taught "empathic listening").  The
> course arises out of and supports CSUMB's core academic values of
> developing "effective and ethical communication skills in at least two
> languages with widely diverse audiences," and of "cross-culturally
> competent citizenship in a pluralistic and global society."
>
> I think the Reasoning and Communications course is one of the most
> exciting intermediate-level courses I've seen.  At two recent
> student-led rallies on racism and affirmative action, we (faculty
> involved in this curriculum) listened to graduates of these courses
> addressing a mixed audience of students, faculty, staff,
> administrators, and community representatives.  They demonstrated a
> strong sense of the complexity of the issues and the diversity of the
> audience to which they spoke.  We looked at one another and said:
> "there are the outcomes in action."
 
--
Martin, Janette M
marti2jm@jmu.edu
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Rich,
Would you be willing to share the criteria you talked about?  As I said in
my post, we're working on her own here, but I certainly feel no need to
reinvent the wheel.  If you can e-mail the info to me, my address is
tpamm@conncoll.edu
 
I can also be reached by snail mail at Office fo the Dean of Freshmen,
Connecticut College, 270 Mohegan Avenue, New London, CT 06320
 
Thanks,Theresa Ammirati
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Another issue I'm struggling with and would like feedback and counsel on
is the tension between an individual instructor's academic freedom and
our need to have students in multiple sections of the same course
receiving roughly similar instruction, consistent with the goals of each
course and our program philosophy.  This is very much related to the
assessment issue, I think -- in order to have student outcomes fairly
assessed, they must have received similar input, if you will.
 
Here are the kinds of things I see in our program that I'm concerned
about, and I'm interested in hearing how others have dealt with similar
issues:
 
1)  I learn that in a course in which we typically assign 8 essays (1
diagnostic, 6 out-of-class, 1 in-class), someone is doing 4 in the
entire semester.
 
2)  I discover, while walking along the shelves in the bookstore, that
in a course in which we do not, for a variety of reasons, typically
teach literature, people are assigning what looks like a great deal of
literature.
 
3)  I learn that in the only course in which we specify the use of a
particular text, some folks are not using the text at all; others are
having students buy the text but then are making minimal use of it. In
either case, the lecturer is teaching the course in a very different way
than we want it taught.
 
I want to find a balance between allowing teachers a certain amount of
autonomy and freedom and creativity, and having folks do any old thing
they want (especially when it's either easier or more fun for them).
Have others faced this issue?
 
Oh, BTW, our campus made the national news a few years back when one of
our faculty argued that teaching creationism in an introductory biology
course was within his rights under the heading of academic freedom --
and the Biology department has been forced to allow him to do so.  Just
a little context.  =-)
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Your first proposition, Steve, goes back to E.L. Thorndike and the first
decade of this century. He believed that if something existed, it could
be measured; ergo, if something could not be measured, it did not exist.
Why do people believe such nonsense?  The key term may be "believe"; faith
in numbers and "science" replaced faith in religion, and WE became the new
priesthood.  So, perhaps people believe such stuff because we tell them to
and promise that the way to salvation is through suffering the B.S. or
B.A.  ?????
lEd Kearns
 
On Thu, 5 Nov 1998, Prof. Steven D. Jamar wrote:
 
> A proposition:  If you can't measure it, it isn't real.
>
> A second proposition:  If you can't quantify it so a computer can do it
> or assess it, then it isn't sufficiently analyzed and understood and you
> just aren't thinking enough about it.
>
> A third proposition:  Only objectively quantifiable information matters
> or is a matter of legitimate study and assessment.
>
> Why do so many people believe this nonsense?
>
> --
> Steven D. Jamar
> Professor of Law
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
> Washington, D.C.  20008
> United States of America
>
> vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
>
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I posted a question on faculty evaluation yesterday but got little
response; since our server was down part of the day, I wonder whether
messages have gone astray.
 
I'd still like to hear from a few people about the evaluation of your
non-TT comp faculty:  1) at what points does this occur for people who
are with you over the long term, and 2) what does the evaluation
include?
 
Thanks,
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Theresa Ammirati wrote:
>
> Rich,
> Would you be willing to share the criteria you talked about?  As I said in
> my post, we're working on her own here, but I certainly feel no need to
> reinvent the wheel.
 
Could you post them for everyone to look at?
 
Elise Earthman
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Ed, you say that E. L. Thorndike "believed that if something existed, it
could
be measured; ergo, if something could not be measured, it did not
exist."
 
Thorndike was not an inane person, and I have trouble imagining that he
believed this inanity.
 
Could you direct me to a passage written by Thorndike where he claims
this belief?
 
Rich Haswell
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As a graduate student instructor of writing, I agree that there needs to be
some way to maintain instructor automony without having each classroom be a
closed system.  In my department, any attempt by faculty to observe our
classes or to establish common goals for composition courses is regarded as
"surveillance" and is greeted by very vocal opposition by grad students.
However, some of these instructors seem to me to be teaching very little
"writing" in their composition courses.  I know of one particular
instructor who cancelled class every time an assignment was due -- every
time!  Yet many instructors will not let faculty see their syllabus or
observe their classes because they fear that their automony is being
threatened (and indeed, sometimes it is.)
 
I am not advocating for a common syllabus for every section of first-year comp.
However, when other composition instructors give their entire class A's
"because they all tried really hard," and my students *know* this, how can I
explain to my students that trying hard isn't enough if they still can't
write a coherent sentence?  How do I answer the complaints of a student who
says, "My roommate is taking this class with so-and-so and *she* only has to
write *one* paper for the entire semester!"  It does seem that, at the very
least, there needs to be some discussion about what a writing class *is* --
what our goals should be as instructors -- and what we need to expect from
our students.  I don't see this as threatening our autonomy, but rather as
establishing a community of teachers.
 
How have other departments handled this tricky issues, both with their grad
students as well as with their faculty?
 
Jennifer Klein
University of Rochester
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At Creighton, non TT faculty are held to a once-per-term visit from a 3/4
or full time member of the faculty for the first year of their employment
here, and thereafter their courses are visited once per year.  We try to
keep this as non-invasive and non-"evaluative" as possible, so the faculty
get to choose who visits and when, and the visitor is asked to chat with
the teacher before *and* after the visit and write something about what he
or she noticed or was asked to look for. That written bit goes ONLY to the
faculty member being visited, so the written response to the visit MAY be
used during the annual meeting with the Chair of the dept, but doesn't
HAVE to be used. We try to keep the classroom visits as much a matter of
professional development as possible, but of course the matter of
evaluation and its impact on contract renewal can't be avoided.
 
All of our faculty, TT and otherwise, meet with the chair once per
academic year to talk about professional development and any plans for
scholarship and teaching innovations.
 
As Director of the comp program, I make an effort to visit everyone's
class very informally every year, prioritizing those faculty who are brand
new to us; if the teacher wants to combine that casual visit with the more
"evaluative"  visit, I write up a little something commenting on their
demeanor, their relationship with the students, and what pedagogy I have a
chance to observe. If the teacher wants feedback on something specific,
for instance group work, or a particular class discussion, I include that
as well. I make it VERY clear to everyone I visit that the visit benefits
my teaching as well; I get many good ideas from the part time faculty! ANd
I steal with great gusto. Good and innovative teaching practices get a lot
of reward in this program.
 
Hope this helps, Elise!
 
On Thu, 5 Nov 1998, Wayne Earthman wrote:
 
> I posted a question on faculty evaluation yesterday but got little
> response; since our server was down part of the day, I wonder whether
> messages have gone astray.
>
> I'd still like to hear from a few people about the evaluation of your
> non-TT comp faculty:  1) at what points does this occur for people who
> are with you over the long term, and 2) what does the evaluation
> include?
>
> Thanks,
> Elise Earthman
> SF State
>
 
*************************************************************************
Megan O'Neill, PhD
Director of Composition                 "It's not true that life is
Dept of English                         one damn thing after another--
Creighton University                    it's one damn thing over and
Omaha, NE 68178                         over." Edna St Vincent Millay
 
Phone: 402-280-2519
Edress: moneill@creighton.edu
http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
*************************************************************************
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"Wiley, Mark L (Dr)" wrote:
>
> David,
>
>     Can you clarify what you mean by "outcomes"?   Whose outcomes: yours or
> theirs?  And would those asessment "tools" actually assess those agreed upon
> outcomes (assuming they have been agreed upon)?
>
 
        Sorry.  I should have been clearer.  The issue is still somewhat up in
the air.  I do know that the buzzword around here has been "cognitive
outcomes."  Whose outcomes they are seems to be under continuous
negotiation.  As soon as I have a better idea what "cognitive outcomes"
means, I'll be able to do more.
        At least the English Department has been invited into the discussion.
I'll try to write some outcomes that sound cognitive but don't create a
situation that limits faculty or is so susceptible to quantification
that people will be forced to teach to a single exam.
        As a number of you have noted already, as soon as people strive for
quantifiable outcomes by which to assess and engage those in common
exams, instructors will inevitably teach exam taking skills and not
composition.
 
David Kann
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Thanks for the reference, Ed.  I'll check it out--
Theresa Ammirati
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Because we're ADDICTED to finality, to certainty, to being RIGHT so OUR
evaluations will look good.  Linear, dualistic, essentialistic, and a tool
used to dominate and negate community knowledge, (e.g. _Women's Ways of
Knowing_).
 
On Thu, 5 Nov 1998, Prof. Steven D. Jamar wrote:
 
> A proposition:  If you can't measure it, it isn't real.
>
> A second proposition:  If you can't quantify it so a computer can do it
> or assess it, then it isn't sufficiently analyzed and understood and you
> just aren't thinking enough about it.
>
> A third proposition:  Only objectively quantifiable information matters
> or is a matter of legitimate study and assessment.
>
> Why do so many people believe this nonsense?
>
 
That's the way the System validates their existence.
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Here are the measures, each followed by t value and then confidence
level.  The test of significant difference was a correlated t test (each
pair is the difference between the student's first year essay and the
third year esaay.
 
 
Mean length of sentences in words       t = 3.06                        p =  .003
Mean length of clause in words  t = 2.75                        p =  .008
Holistic rating mean (8 point scale)t = 4.96                    p =  .000
Percent of words in final free modifiers        t = 5.24                p =  .000
Percent of words in introduction        t = 2.25                        p =  .028
Mean coordinated nominals per clause    t = 1.04                p =  .302
Percent of words in free modifiers      t = 5.87                        p =  .000
Length of essay in words        t = 7.21                                p =  .000
Mean letter length of words     t = 2.06                                p =  .043
 
As you can see, only the coordinated nominals measures didn't pan out.
All the other show a change favoring the juniors, in the sense that the
change is in the direction of competent, post-graduate performance
determined by an earlier study (all measuresshow an increase over time:
as juniors, students produce more words, higher rating, etc.).
 
The selection of measures looks weird, but there is a rationale.  (1)
All are strongly associated with developmental change in writing, by
previous research. (2) They reflect a previous factoring of a large
batch of measures (principal-components, not rotomax, Helmut will be
happy to hear).
 
Rich Haswell
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>Another issue I'm struggling with and would like feedback and counsel on
>is the tension between an individual instructor's academic freedom and
>our need to have students in multiple sections of the same course
>receiving roughly similar instruction, consistent with the goals of each
>course and our program philosophy.  This is very much related to the
>assessment issue, I think -- in order to have student outcomes fairly
>assessed, they must have received similar input, if you will.
 
This is a delicate issue, Elise, but not an impossible one.  Solving it
will take a lot of time and effort, but the solution should pay off as the
program continues to develop.
 
I want to suggest that shared evaluation of portfolios provides a good
lever for solving the kinds of problems you list below.  Here's why:
 
>1)  I learn that in a course in which we typically assign 8 essays (1
>diagnostic, 6 out-of-class, 1 in-class), someone is doing 4 in the
>entire semester.
 
One of the events that will occur early is negotiation of the contents of
the portfolio.  This will involve a collaborative thinking process that
will arrive at the quantity and type of required exhibits and probably a
range of optional ones.  It may also allow some flexibility in meeting some
of the required exhibits.  This is an arduous process, believe me, but it
also serves the faculty development agenda, and it increases communication
among teachers.  The upshot?  If the portfolio specifies 4 finished papers,
no one's going to include only four on the syllabus, since the nature of a
portfolio is that students select their *best* work--and teachers will want
to enable that.
 
>2)  I discover, while walking along the shelves in the bookstore, that
>in a course in which we do not, for a variety of reasons, typically
>teach literature, people are assigning what looks like a great deal of
>literature.
 
Again, specifying genres, setting common goals for the course, etc, will
influence this kind of practice.  But the biggest influence is knowing that
other teachers will have a say in my students' success.  In other words,
the presence of the outside readers will help keep me honest.  If I want to
include literature, I have to be sure that the students' outcomes fit the
parameters my colleagues and I have specified for the portfolio.  My desire
to help my students succeed comes to the fore, rather than my love of
certain literature(s).
 
>3)  I learn that in the only course in which we specify the use of a
>particular text, some folks are not using the text at all; others are
>having students buy the text but then are making minimal use of it. In
>either case, the lecturer is teaching the course in a very different way
>than we want it taught.
 
This situation is tied up with the question of the effectiveness of the
text, of course.  Frankly, I have little confidence in textbooks and resist
using them--especially as I learn more about writing and about writing
pedagogy.  The highly processed, homogenized nature of textbooks means that
they rarely fit my own classroom practice.  In all modesty, I think I've
progressed from a beginning teacher who valued textbooks as a prop against
my own inexperience to a veteran teacher who can do more for my students
without a textbook.
 
That said, if the teachers are strongly behind the textbook, some of the
outcomes can be tied to the textbook.  I wouldn't advise this (see above),
but it could be done and it would lead to more use of the text.  In
assessment, the adage goes, you get what you test for.
 
>I want to find a balance between allowing teachers a certain amount of
>autonomy and freedom and creativity, and having folks do any old thing
>they want (especially when it's either easier or more fun for them).
 
Quite a few people have written quite a lot addressing this situation,
directly or indirectly.  My own work with Liz Hamp-Lyons--in Belanoff &
Dickson, in CCC, in _New Directions in Portfolio Assessment_, and in the
forthcoming _Assessing the Portfolio: Practice, Theory, Research_--might
provide some help, especially since the first three of these citations
describe developing a portfolio-based exit assessment in a situation
similar to yours.  And there's always the 1986 Belanoff and Elbow piece
that started the trend toward program-wide portfolio assessment:  Belanoff,
P. and Elbow, P. (1986).  Using portfolios to increase collaboration and
community in a writing program.  Journal of Writing Program Administrators,
9: 27-39.
 
And rather than make this an even longer extended narrative, I'll just
append a few more cites to useful resources:
 
Belanoff, P. and Dickson, M. (Eds.). (1991).  Portfolios:  Process and
product.  Portsmouth, NH:  Heinemann/Boynton Cook Publishers.
 
Black, L., Daiker, D. A. , Sommers, J. & Stygall G. (Eds.). (1994).  New
directions in portfolio assessment:  Reflective practice, critical theorry,
and large-scale scoring.  Portsmouth, NH:  Heinemann.
 
CCCC Committee on Assessment (1992).  A selected bibliography on
postsecondary writing assessment, 1979-1991.  College Composition and
Communication 43, 2:244-255.
 
Haswell, R. & Wyche-Smith, S. (1994).  Adventuring into writing assessment.
College Composition and Communication, 45 (May):220-236.
 
Haswell, R. H., Wyche-Smith,S. & Johnson-Shull, L. (Fall/Winter 1994).
Shooting Niagara:  Making assessment serve instruction at a State
university.  WPA:  Writing Program Administration 18, 1/2:44-53.
 
Harrison, S. (1995).  Portfolios across the curriculum.  Journal of the
Council of Writing Program Administrators, 19 (Fall/Winter):38-49.
 
Roemer, M., Schultz, L. M., and Durst, R. K. (1991).  Portfolios and the
process of change.  College Composition and Communication, 42:455-469.
 
Yancey, K. and Weiser, I. (1997).  _Situating Portfolios: Four
Perspectives_.   Logan, UT:  Utah State University Press.
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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Elise Earthman--
 
We too have struggled over the years to strike a balance between
maintaining reasonable consistency across multiple sections of FYE and
allowing faculty leeway to teach what they want.  But as I understand
the concept, "academic freedom" wouldn't apply to any of the three
specific examples you mentioned. I believe it's well within acceptable
boundaries to require, for instance, that faculty teaching a particular
course assign a certain number of papers or assign expositiory essays,
say, rather than poetry as reading material.  On the other hand, I
suspect it _would_ be a question of academic freedom if a faculty member
were constrained from giving his/her  interpretation of a particular
text assigned in a course.  There's a lot of gray area, I suppose, but
surely a FYE program can legitimately establish guidelines for
textbooks, number of writing assignments, etc., and expect faculty to
follow them.  I'd like to know what others think.
 
Michael Hennessy
English Department
Southwest Texas State University
San Marcos, TX  78666
(512) 245-3782
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Folks,
 
I've been following the thread about assessment, creeping or not, with
great interest, as my college is currently working through these issues,
too.
 
A couple of responses:  with each post I read that criticizes assessment
(sometimes justly and temperately, sometimes not), I am reminded of the
dictum Ed White posts from time to time.  If we don't do assessment
ourselves, assessment will be done to us--that's the gist of it, anyway.
 
Why are we all under the gun?  Maybe part of it is that mindless
quantifiers love to chop and manipulate numbers.  But I can't believe
that's the main reason.  Assessment is a hot issue precisely because for
too long too many of us (I implicate myself) at too many places have
assumed that we do not need to demonstrate to others that our students
learn what we say they do.  Too many of us can tell stories about the
instructors who won't use the textbook, who won't assign the prescribed
number of essays, who won't conform even marginally to community goals and
standards.  Academe as a whole is home to lots of crotchety individualists.
That's a good thing overall, but it does lead to abuses--and repeated such
abuses lead to a call for accountability.
 
So I am fully supportive of those--preeminently Ed White--who argue that we
must devise for ourselves appropriate outcomes objectives & the means to
measure those outcomes.  If we don't--if we claim that much of what we do
is simply not measurable--then we'll have appalling measures imposed from
outside.
 
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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As a WPA, I want writing faculty to have a say in the learning goals of
the program as well as the means by which those goals are achieved.  The
negotiation of those goals and means contributes to faculty development
and cohesion in very significant ways.  It's not up for grabs and it's
not an issue of survellience.  It's an issue of trying to come to
agreements about what we think works best.  Of course,
I don't discount my role and authority and experience either, but I don't
treat faculty as no-nothing drones.  As to Earthman's concerns, isn't it
possible to agree on goals, but have a range of different options for
achieving those goals?  How might a committee of writing faculty be
formed to work on recommending a range of texts that faculty can choose
from?  This process can be ongoing (meet every second or third year?) to
review program/course goals and work to find appropriate support.
Faculty workshops on "what we value in writing" can help, too--especially
asking questions like, "What's an A paper in X context?" and "Who's an A
student in X course?"
 
I'm also not sure this is an academic freedom issue.  If a writing
instructor agrees to teach a particular course and that course has
specific learning goals, they should be fulfilling that agreement.
 
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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Rich--
I wish I could cite chapter and verse, but I can't.  Thorndike reasoned
that for a thing to exist it had to exist in some quantity -- ergo
measureable, etc.  It is not uncommon for inanity to come from
intelligent, well-educated people.
Ed Kearns
 
On Thu, 5 Nov 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Ed, you say that E. L. Thorndike "believed that if something existed, it
> could
> be measured; ergo, if something could not be measured, it did not
> exist."
>
> Thorndike was not an inane person, and I have trouble imagining that he
> believed this inanity.
>
> Could you direct me to a passage written by Thorndike where he claims
> this belief?
>
> Rich Haswell
>
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I agree with Michael Hennessy's post.  Academic freedom (and I consider
myself a serious supporter of it) cannot be used as an excuse to avoid
teaching a curriculum approved by appropriate bodies (committees,
departments, etc.).
--Ed Kearns
 
On Thu, 5 Nov 1998, Michael Hennessy wrote:
 
> Elise Earthman--
>
> We too have struggled over the years to strike a balance between
> maintaining reasonable consistency across multiple sections of FYE and
> allowing faculty leeway to teach what they want.  But as I understand
> the concept, "academic freedom" wouldn't apply to any of the three
> specific examples you mentioned. I believe it's well within acceptable
> boundaries to require, for instance, that faculty teaching a particular
> course assign a certain number of papers or assign expositiory essays,
> say, rather than poetry as reading material.  On the other hand, I
> suspect it _would_ be a question of academic freedom if a faculty member
> were constrained from giving his/her  interpretation of a particular
> text assigned in a course.  There's a lot of gray area, I suppose, but
> surely a FYE program can legitimately establish guidelines for
> textbooks, number of writing assignments, etc., and expect faculty to
> follow them.  I'd like to know what others think.
>
> Michael Hennessy
> English Department
> Southwest Texas State University
> San Marcos, TX  78666
> (512) 245-3782
>
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I certainly agree with the spirit of Lowell Frye's recent post.  However,
I think we have to think carefully about terms -- especially
"measureable."  I believe we can ASSESS a good many elements of writing
that cannot be reduced to numbers (how would we "measure" metaphors or,
for that matter, "critical thinking"?).  We can also identify the kinds of
behaviors students should exhibit as a result of learning -- whether or
not these behaviors can be "measured."
 
Finally, Ed White is right, of course, about others jumping into
assessment if we refuse to do it.  But surely there are sound, good
reasons for our taking the LEAD in it, rather than merely reacting
external pressures.
 
--Ed Kearns
 
On Thu, 5 Nov 1998, Lowell Frye wrote:
 
> Folks,
>
> I've been following the thread about assessment, creeping or not, with
> great interest, as my college is currently working through these issues,
> too.
>
> A couple of responses:  with each post I read that criticizes assessment
> (sometimes justly and temperately, sometimes not), I am reminded of the
> dictum Ed White posts from time to time.  If we don't do assessment
> ourselves, assessment will be done to us--that's the gist of it, anyway.
>
> Why are we all under the gun?  Maybe part of it is that mindless
> quantifiers love to chop and manipulate numbers.  But I can't believe
> that's the main reason.  Assessment is a hot issue precisely because for
> too long too many of us (I implicate myself) at too many places have
> assumed that we do not need to demonstrate to others that our students
> learn what we say they do.  Too many of us can tell stories about the
> instructors who won't use the textbook, who won't assign the prescribed
> number of essays, who won't conform even marginally to community goals and
> standards.  Academe as a whole is home to lots of crotchety individualists.
> That's a good thing overall, but it does lead to abuses--and repeated such
> abuses lead to a call for accountability.
>
> So I am fully supportive of those--preeminently Ed White--who argue that we
> must devise for ourselves appropriate outcomes objectives & the means to
> measure those outcomes.  If we don't--if we claim that much of what we do
> is simply not measurable--then we'll have appalling measures imposed from
> outside.
>
>
> Lowell T. Frye
> Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
> Hampden-Sydney College
> Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
> lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
>
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Elise:  Have you been that invisible presence at our comp comm meetings?
We struggled with precisely those issues last year and we wrote FC
guidelines and are now at it with BW.  It also intersects with the "who
teaches..." thread, for the issues are shaped by the participants.  TAs are
very interested in comp theory and in discussing their theories and
instructional practices, always wanting to understand what they and others
do and how their work coheres or conflicts with others' work.  The
lecturers who work on several cc and univ campuses are enormously talented
and dedicated--and exhausted by their schedules as well as pulled in at
least as many directions as the locations they in which they teach.  Some,
thus, want to devise a single approach that they can use in all of their
teaching spaces just to keep alive, approaches that may or may not fit with
ours, and others are delighted to get any kind of direction we can offer.
 
The lecturers who work chiefly on our campus enter enthusiastically into
these discussions and are pleased to be seen as scholars who want to
discuss these issues rather than as peripheral elements.  And, then, we
have our own tenured faculty members, some of whom like teaching comp and
do it thoughtfully, some who aren't so tickled with the assignments, some
who are rhet-comp specialists, some who focus in other areas.  Trying to
involve all TT faculty in teaching comp almost always troubles the
coherence, for most of us TTs cherish our independence.
 
Our dept, then, has struggled to put together FC guidelines that offer some
coherence along with some independence.  We achieved only barely civil
dissensus over what constitutes text, whether or how modes might be taught,
FC's responsibility for sentence-level correctness----and on, depending
upon whose version of the negotiations you read.  Even though our
agreements are minimal, the negotiations have been instructive to all of us
and have contributed to the comp committee's becoming a terrific working
arena.
 
Carol Haviland, CSU San Bernardino
 
 
At 08:35 AM 11/5/98 -0800, you wrote:
>Another issue I'm struggling with and would like feedback and counsel on
>is the tension between an individual instructor's academic freedom and
>our need to have students in multiple sections of the same course
>receiving roughly similar instruction, consistent with the goals of each
>course and our program philosophy.  This is very much related to the
>assessment issue, I think -- in order to have student outcomes fairly
>assessed, they must have received similar input, if you will.
>
>Here are the kinds of things I see in our program that I'm concerned
>about, and I'm interested in hearing how others have dealt with similar
>issues:
>
>1)  I learn that in a course in which we typically assign 8 essays (1
>diagnostic, 6 out-of-class, 1 in-class), someone is doing 4 in the
>entire semester.
>
>2)  I discover, while walking along the shelves in the bookstore, that
>in a course in which we do not, for a variety of reasons, typically
>teach literature, people are assigning what looks like a great deal of
>literature.
>
>3)  I learn that in the only course in which we specify the use of a
>particular text, some folks are not using the text at all; others are
>having students buy the text but then are making minimal use of it. In
>either case, the lecturer is teaching the course in a very different way
>than we want it taught.
>
>I want to find a balance between allowing teachers a certain amount of
>autonomy and freedom and creativity, and having folks do any old thing
>they want (especially when it's either easier or more fun for them).
>Have others faced this issue?
>
>Oh, BTW, our campus made the national news a few years back when one of
>our faculty argued that teaching creationism in an introductory biology
>course was within his rights under the heading of academic freedom --
>and the Biology department has been forced to allow him to do so.  Just
>a little context.  =-)
>
>Elise Earthman
>SF State
>
>
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Bill Condon wrote:
>
> I want to suggest that shared evaluation of portfolios provides a good
> lever for solving the kinds of problems you list below.  Here's why:
>
> >1)  I learn that in a course in which we typically assign 8 essays (1
> >diagnostic, 6 out-of-class, 1 in-class), someone is doing 4 in the
> >entire semester.
>
> One of the events that will occur early is negotiation of the contents of
> the portfolio.  This will involve a collaborative thinking process that
> will arrive at the quantity and type of required exhibits and probably a
> range of optional ones.  It may also allow some flexibility in meeting some
> of the required exhibits.  This is an arduous process, believe me, but it
> also serves the faculty development agenda, and it increases communication
> among teachers.  The upshot?  If the portfolio specifies 4 finished papers,
> no one's going to include only four on the syllabus, since the nature of a
> portfolio is that students select their *best* work--and teachers will want
> to enable that.
 
Bill, I really like what you're saying about the portfolios, which we've
been inching toward for a while -- part of the whole assesment business,
though I see that it really makes sense from the program control point of
view as well.
 
> This situation is tied up with the question of the effectiveness of the
> text, of course.  Frankly, I have little confidence in textbooks and resist
> using them--especially as I learn more about writing and about writing
> pedagogy.  The highly processed, homogenized nature of textbooks means that
> they rarely fit my own classroom practice.
 
In this case, the textbook in question is the one used in our basic
writing classes, was written by one of our faculty, and incorporates the
materials and methods we've developed in our program over the past 20
years.  There's no question that it fits what we want and expect to be
our classroom practice in our particular program.  I do understand that
no text is perfect, and if people have problems with one aspect or
another, then we should talk about that (and actually are, at the
moment, having a series of meetings about it).  I do have a problem with
people just abandoning, for their own unarticulated reasons, something
that clearly represents our program's philosophy and pedagogy.
 
Thanks so much for all the references.  I'm sure our faculty member
who's the assessment guru is familiar with many of them, but I'll pass
the list along and look at the ones I haven't read as well.
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Seth,
 
Richard Straub identifies the basic features of conversational style
repsonses in  "Teacher Response as Conversation: More Than Casual Talk,
an Exploration" Rhetoric Review  14:2 (Spring 1996): 374-98.  He cites
Knoblauch and Brannon, Elbow, and Moffett among others.  In the
literature of collaborative learning and group feedback processes, you
may find other kinds of references to the value of "conversation" or
dialogue to foster understanding.
 
Truly,
 
Gail
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
H: gcor@jersey.net
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<HTML>
Seth,
 
<P>Richard Straub identifies the basic features of conversational style
repsonses in&nbsp; "Teacher Response as Conversation: More Than Casual
Talk, an Exploration" <I>Rhetoric Review&nbsp; </I>14:2 (Spring 1996):
374-98.&nbsp; He cites Knoblauch and Brannon, Elbow, and Moffett among
others.&nbsp; In the literature of collaborative learning and group feedback
processes, you may find other kinds of references to the value of "conversation"
or dialogue to foster understanding.
 
<P>Truly,
 
<P>Gail
 
<P>~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
<BR>Dr. Gail S. Corso
<BR>Associate Professor of Communication Arts
<BR>Neumann College
<BR>Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
<P>gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
<BR>H: gcor@jersey.net</HTML>
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Matthew Dyer stated:
> On another, related note I question why assessments are viewed in this
> community as so dangerous?  If we have done our jobs the students
should be amply prepared.  If we have control over the assessment itself
and the procedure for testing, then there shouldn't be many surprises.
I would think it would be in our best interests, while we still live in
the quantified world of grading, to assess students with testing.  It
might provide us ammunition against the accusations of subjective
grading and teacher-preference grading that seem to fly around midterms
and finals.
 
***
 
I would like to raise a couple of issues here.  The first deals with the
question of what type of assessment are we interested in?  Student
assessment?  Teacher assessment?  Program assessment?
 
Student assessment goes on in each classroom by each individual teacher.
It seems to me that if we hire thoughtful and reliable teachers, they
will see to it that students are adequately assessed.
 
I get the feeling that the test Matthew speaks of in the above quote is
actually about teacher assessment, but it is imposed on students.
Personally, I would never use a "test" as a means of assessing writing
so maybe I feel this way more strongly than those who would use a test.
In any case, this test would be more about what I taught or did not
teach more than it would be about whether students can write well.  I do
not fear such a test, I simply find it a problem to assess teachers this
way.  Can such a test really measure how well a teacher has taught
writing?
 
The final issue of program assessment is also difficult.  I have read
through the discussions on academic freedom and program accountability,
and I was struck once more with the feeling that we sometimes assess
before we attempt to get all the information.  A simple conversation
with a teacher should be able to help to determine the teacher's
philosophy. Such a conversation would probably reveal a very good answer
for what that teacher does in the classroom.  For example, given the
chance to discuss the issue, a teacher surely can articulate why he
doesn't use a textbook in a writing classroom.
 
To be honest with you, I'm not sure what the answer is to this
assessment issue.  I am simply bothered with what happens when people
see a driving need to assess.  A survey was sent out to faculty at my
school three years ago asking for everyone to determine the core values
for the college.  The results of the survey indicated that faculty did
not want to address issues of promoting leadership and
creativity--largely because these two things are not considered to be
measurable.  I happen to think both are quite important. Do we only want
to graduate noncreative followers? I also think it's important to
attempt to create a classroom that values community and that fosters
writing as a meaningful activity.  I think we need to teach to affective
as well as cognitive outcomes.  However, no one wants to address the
affective because it can't be measured by traditional means.
 
In the end, what I think is dangerous is that we haven't articulated
what we do well enough that we continue to have people pressure us to
use tests that poorly assess what we teach.  What is also dangerous is
that we begin to enforce on each other assessment activities that don't
measure the richness of what we do in our classes.
 
Nancy Reichert
Montgomery College
Conroe, TX
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[This message is being cross-posted wildly and widely. Apologies to those
who receive many millions of copies. --Eric]
 
The NCTE Executive Committee is currently considering sites for future
Annual Conventions and Spring Conferences and would like to invite you and
any NCTE groups you represent to provide input on this important selection
process.
 
We've set up a web page that presents site selection criteria and includes
a form you can use to convey your ideas to the Executive Committee.
 
  http://www.ncte.org/meet/convention/site/
 
Events under consideration include the Annual Convention for 2002 and 2003
and the Spring Conference for 2002. If you would like to have a chance to
make your views known on which cities would be the best places to host
these events, please take a few minutes to visit the web page and add your
comments.
 
The Executive Committee plans to address the site selection issue at its
meeting in Nashville, so we need all comments by November 16. Our
apologies for the short notice.
 
--Eric Crump
  NCTE
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What Steve presents as an argument against assessment it actually an
argument for it (and I say this presumingly to a law professor!).  If you
do not put in a sensible and responsible assessment, you are very likely
to have one thrust on you by people who in fact believe the propositions
parodied below.  --Ed White
 
On Thu, 5 Nov 1998, Prof. Steven D. Jamar wrote:
 
> A proposition:  If you can't measure it, it isn't real.
>
> A second proposition:  If you can't quantify it so a computer can do it
> or assess it, then it isn't sufficiently analyzed and understood and you
> just aren't thinking enough about it.
>
> A third proposition:  Only objectively quantifiable information matters
> or is a matter of legitimate study and assessment.
>
> Why do so many people believe this nonsense?
>
> --
> Steven D. Jamar
> Professor of Law
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
> Washington, D.C.  20008
> United States of America
>
> vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
>
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Dear Debbie--
 
I plan to attend the conference and am very much looking forward to it. Let
me know how I can help.
 
Irene
 
                         ___________________________________
                       /__________________________________/|
                      |             Irene L. Clark Ph.D.
|  |
                      |     Co-director,  The  Writing Program           |
|
                      |      University of Southern California
|  |
                      |   iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-0231          |  |
                      |___________________________________|/
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David Kann--
 
As far as I am concerned the "outcomes model" you described, where the
effectiveness of fyc is linked to instructor and program efficacy based on
a common final, is a fascist abomination, to put it mildly.  You can tell
them I said so, although you may not want to put it that way.  I hesitate
to speak for my colleagues but I think many of us involved in the FYC
Standards project would be glad to come to your campus and re-educate your
colleagues. :-()
 
A year ago I did some research on high stakes assessment, and the model you
describe couldn't have higher stakes for the student, instructor, and
program, and below are some of my favorite quotes from the experts.  Let me
know if you want the complete bibliography, although I think there are
better sources out there.
 
Here's some ammunition:
 
Even with the higher interrater reliabilities now possible in well-run
holistic scoring sessions drawing on the expertise of experienced raters,
the estimated test reliability for a single essay scored twice is
insufficient to fully justify the use of a single essay as the sole basis
for important judgments about students' academic careers.
 
                                                                --Roberta Camp
 
 
Camp, Roberta.  "Changing the Model for the Direct Assessment of Writing."
Validating Holistic Scoring for Writing Assessment:  Theoretical and
Empirical Foundations. Ed. Michael M. Williamson and Brian H. Huot.
Cresskill, NJ:  Hampton Press, 1993.  45-78.
 
 
No one can make a trustworthy judgment about a student's skill or ability
in writing without seeing multiple pieces of writing, written on multiple
occasions, in multiple genres, directed to different audiences, written in
more or less realistic conditions.  Conventional writing exam conditions
automatically prevent us from getting a picture of the very thing we are
trying to evaluate and thus destroy any possibility of trusting the
results.
 
But we can't just take reliability for granted as something we've already
achieved.  Validity and inter-reader reliability work against each other. .
. . When portfolios enhance validity, they undermine reliability.
 
                                                            --Ed White
 
White, Edward M.  "Portfolios as an Assessment Concept."  New Directions in
Portfolio Assessment:  Reflective Practice, Critical Theory, and
Large-Scale Scoring.  Ed. Laurel Black, Donald A. Daiker, Jeffrey Sommers,
Gail Stygall.  Portsmouth, NH:  Heinemann, 1994.  25-39.
 
 
CODA: CAVEAT EMPTOR
 
 
I'm consciously associating myself with John Dewey, who also, in the late
1920s, picked on the quest for certainty as a perennial disease of modern
thought.
 
                                                          --Stephen Toulmin
 
Hackney, Sheldon.  "INTERVIEW: Stephen Toulmin by Sheldon Hackney."
<http://h-net2.msu.edu/logs/showlog.cgi?ent=20&file=h-sci-med-tech.log9704d&
list=h-sci-med-tech>.
 
 
The danger then is this:  portfolios have the potential for reinforcing
rather than questioning the cultural juggernaut of testing. . . .
Portfolios permit the smell and the feel of evaluation to permeate every
crevice of a course.
 
                                                                --Peter Elbow
 
Elbow, Peter.  "Will the Virtues of Portfolios Blind Us to Their Potential
Dangers?"  New Directions in Portfolio Assessment:  Reflective Practice,
Critical Theory, and Large-Scale Scoring.  Ed. Laurel Black, Donald A.
Daiker, Jeffrey Sommers, Gail Stygall.  Portsmouth, NH:  Heinemann, 1994.
40-55.
 
 
For at least a hundred years education has been thought of as akin to mass
production and mass marketing, as if the job of schools is to turn out as
efficiently as possible the reliable, quality-controlled products that the
'consumers'--the parents and employers--are looking for.  Much of the awful
stuff that goes on in schools can be traced to this inappropriate analogy
between learning processes and the procedures by which inert physical
materials are manufactured and sold.
 
                                                                --James Moffett
 
Moffett, James.  "Reforming School Reform."  Educational Freedom for a
Democratic Society:  A Critique of National Goals, Standards, and
Curriculum. Ed. Ron Miller.  Brandon, VT:  Resource Center of Redesigning
Education, 1995.  41-55.
 
 
Donald Wolff
Associate Professor of English/Writing
Eastern Oregon university
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Apologies for Cross Posting.
 
Mary Brydon-Miller
Springfield College School of Human Services -- Manchester, NH
 
 
Springfield College School of Human Services
Manchester, NH and Wilmington, DE Campuses
Assistant/Associate Professor of Human Services; Coordinator, Writing
Curriculum
 
 
Coordinate writing program and teach courses in writing, communication
skills, and literature oriented towards writing to find one's voice,
clarify one's thoughts, and pursue social justice.  Must also be able to
teach in the interdisciplinary core portions of our undergraduate and
graduate programs.  Seeking candidates whose passion is teaching writing to
adult students with diverse backgrounds and experiences.  ESL and Writing
Across the Curriculum experience desirable.  Master's degree required;
doctorate preferred.  Doctorate required for tenure and appointment at the
Associate Professor level.  Applications should include a letter of intent,
current resume, names and phone numbers of three references.  Send required
information to:  Sara Sullivan, Springfield College, School of Human
Services, 263 Alden Street, Springfield, MA  01109.  Indicate interest in
position in Manchester, NH or Wilmington, DE.
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We at UC Santa Barbara moved our second quarter Freshman course to the
sophomore level about 6 years ago.  It is an interdisciplinary research
course designed around a theme; it's goal is to teach students the nature
of research and research tools in the various disciplines.  It is also
useful for students who are trying to decide on a major -- as many
sophomores are.  The papers generally include interviews, proposals,
research reports and presentations.
 
At 08:39 AM 11/4/98 -0600, you wrote:
>Hi!
>
>We (University of Missouri - St. Louis) are in the process of developing a
>sophomore-level composition course to be required of all students.  This
>will be in addition not only to Freshman Comp, but to our current
>junior-level writing requirement.  This will be a total of 9 hours of
>composition required from all students.
>
>We would be very interested to know what other universities' experiences
>have been with sophomore level composition courses.   How many and what
>types of papers do you require?  Do you use a reader?  A rhetoric?  What
>type of research do you have students do, if any?  To what extent do you
>incorporate the teaching of grammar?  Do you work on style?
>
>We would appreciate any information you could share with us.  Thank you for
>your help.
>
>
>Susan Mueller
>University of Missouri-St. Louis
>
>
Judy
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Elise
I cannot imagine trying to coerce conformity.  It sounds as if some people
have to meet to work toward common goals (getting some kind of commitment to
work together).  I suspect this might entail some give on your part.
 
irv
 
 
-----Original Message-----
From: Wayne Earthman <supermutt@EARTHLINK.NET>
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Date: Thursday, November 05, 1998 11:32 AM
Subject: Academic Freedom vs. Program Control
 
 
>Another issue I'm struggling with and would like feedback and counsel on
>is the tension between an individual instructor's academic freedom and
>our need to have students in multiple sections of the same course
>receiving roughly similar instruction, consistent with the goals of each
>course and our program philosophy.  This is very much related to the
>assessment issue, I think -- in order to have student outcomes fairly
>assessed, they must have received similar input, if you will.
>
>Here are the kinds of things I see in our program that I'm concerned
>about, and I'm interested in hearing how others have dealt with similar
>issues:
>
>1)  I learn that in a course in which we typically assign 8 essays (1
>diagnostic, 6 out-of-class, 1 in-class), someone is doing 4 in the
>entire semester.
>
>2)  I discover, while walking along the shelves in the bookstore, that
>in a course in which we do not, for a variety of reasons, typically
>teach literature, people are assigning what looks like a great deal of
>literature.
>
>3)  I learn that in the only course in which we specify the use of a
>particular text, some folks are not using the text at all; others are
>having students buy the text but then are making minimal use of it. In
>either case, the lecturer is teaching the course in a very different way
>than we want it taught.
>
>I want to find a balance between allowing teachers a certain amount of
>autonomy and freedom and creativity, and having folks do any old thing
>they want (especially when it's either easier or more fun for them).
>Have others faced this issue?
>
>Oh, BTW, our campus made the national news a few years back when one of
>our faculty argued that teaching creationism in an introductory biology
>course was within his rights under the heading of academic freedom --
>and the Biology department has been forced to allow him to do so.  Just
>a little context.  =-)
>
>Elise Earthman
>SF State
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excellent sent of quotes, donald
thanks
irv
-----Original Message-----
From: Donald Wolff <dwolff@EOSC.OSSHE.EDU>
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Date: Thursday, November 05, 1998 5:53 PM
Subject: Common In-Class Finals
 
 
>David Kann--
>
>As far as I am concerned the "outcomes model" you described, where the
>effectiveness of fyc is linked to instructor and program efficacy based on
>a common final, is a fascist abomination, to put it mildly.  You can tell
>them I said so, although you may not want to put it that way.  I hesitate
>to speak for my colleagues but I think many of us involved in the FYC
>Standards project would be glad to come to your campus and re-educate your
>colleagues. :-()
>
>A year ago I did some research on high stakes assessment, and the model you
>describe couldn't have higher stakes for the student, instructor, and
>program, and below are some of my favorite quotes from the experts.  Let me
>know if you want the complete bibliography, although I think there are
>better sources out there.
>
>Here's some ammunition:
>
>Even with the higher interrater reliabilities now possible in well-run
>holistic scoring sessions drawing on the expertise of experienced raters,
>the estimated test reliability for a single essay scored twice is
>insufficient to fully justify the use of a single essay as the sole basis
>for important judgments about students' academic careers.
>
>                                                                --Roberta
Camp
>
>
>Camp, Roberta.  "Changing the Model for the Direct Assessment of Writing."
>Validating Holistic Scoring for Writing Assessment:  Theoretical and
>Empirical Foundations. Ed. Michael M. Williamson and Brian H. Huot.
>Cresskill, NJ:  Hampton Press, 1993.  45-78.
>
>
>No one can make a trustworthy judgment about a student's skill or ability
>in writing without seeing multiple pieces of writing, written on multiple
>occasions, in multiple genres, directed to different audiences, written in
>more or less realistic conditions.  Conventional writing exam conditions
>automatically prevent us from getting a picture of the very thing we are
>trying to evaluate and thus destroy any possibility of trusting the
>results.
>
>But we can't just take reliability for granted as something we've already
>achieved.  Validity and inter-reader reliability work against each other. .
>. . When portfolios enhance validity, they undermine reliability.
>
>                                                            --Ed White
>
>White, Edward M.  "Portfolios as an Assessment Concept."  New Directions in
>Portfolio Assessment:  Reflective Practice, Critical Theory, and
>Large-Scale Scoring.  Ed. Laurel Black, Donald A. Daiker, Jeffrey Sommers,
>Gail Stygall.  Portsmouth, NH:  Heinemann, 1994.  25-39.
>
>
>CODA: CAVEAT EMPTOR
>
>
>I'm consciously associating myself with John Dewey, who also, in the late
>1920s, picked on the quest for certainty as a perennial disease of modern
>thought.
>
>                                                          --Stephen Toulmin
>
>Hackney, Sheldon.  "INTERVIEW: Stephen Toulmin by Sheldon Hackney."
><http://h-net2.msu.edu/logs/showlog.cgi?ent=20&file=h-sci-med-tech.log9704d
&
>list=h-sci-med-tech>.
>
>
>The danger then is this:  portfolios have the potential for reinforcing
>rather than questioning the cultural juggernaut of testing. . . .
>Portfolios permit the smell and the feel of evaluation to permeate every
>crevice of a course.
>
>                                                                --Peter
Elbow
>
>Elbow, Peter.  "Will the Virtues of Portfolios Blind Us to Their Potential
>Dangers?"  New Directions in Portfolio Assessment:  Reflective Practice,
>Critical Theory, and Large-Scale Scoring.  Ed. Laurel Black, Donald A.
>Daiker, Jeffrey Sommers, Gail Stygall.  Portsmouth, NH:  Heinemann, 1994.
>40-55.
>
>
>For at least a hundred years education has been thought of as akin to mass
>production and mass marketing, as if the job of schools is to turn out as
>efficiently as possible the reliable, quality-controlled products that the
>'consumers'--the parents and employers--are looking for.  Much of the awful
>stuff that goes on in schools can be traced to this inappropriate analogy
>between learning processes and the procedures by which inert physical
>materials are manufactured and sold.
>
>                                                                --James
Moffett
>
>Moffett, James.  "Reforming School Reform."  Educational Freedom for a
>Democratic Society:  A Critique of National Goals, Standards, and
>Curriculum. Ed. Ron Miller.  Brandon, VT:  Resource Center of Redesigning
>Education, 1995.  41-55.
>
>
>Donald Wolff
>Associate Professor of English/Writing
>Eastern Oregon university
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Irvin Peckham wrote:
>
> Elise
> I cannot imagine trying to coerce conformity.  It sounds as if some people
> have to meet to work toward common goals (getting some kind of commitment to
> work together).  I suspect this might entail some give on your part.
>
> irv
 
Well, you may be making a few assumptions about me that might not hold
up. I'm pretty clear that we do have common goals -- we have a program
of long standing, almost 100% of our lecturers have been trained in our
program (some might say indoctrinated =-), we have lecturer
representatives on our composition committee that sets the goals (and
evaluates lecturers), we have regular meetings to talk about issues --
for example, right now we're having a series of meetings about the
direction of our basic writing program, now that its long-term director
has retired.  Our lecturers regularly make presentations and lead
workshops for each other (which TT faculty attend and learn from) on
classroom what's working well in their classrooms -- I don't see how we
could "give" a whole lot more.
 
I don't see that it's coercing conformity when, in order for our
freshman course to be transferrable to the Univ. of CA system, a certain
number of words must be written in a semester and I ask that students
write that much in their freshman class.  Then I find that someone's
doing a *lot* less than that, or under what feels like the guise of
revision (that is, not a real re-envisioning of the paper or topic) the
instructor is coming out with a lot less work to do. That seems like a
pretty clear-cut case of someone not doing what they've signed up for,
and probably wouldn't come under the label of academic freedom.
 
But the issue of teaching a lot of lit in a course that is supposed to
focus
on expository readings is more troublesome.  We encourage instructors in
the freshman course to teach a short story at the end, to make a kind of
bridge to the sophomore class in which students do study literature, but
in some cases, I find that that bridge is getting longer and longer  . .
. this troubles me, because I think that writing about literature is a
very specialized, discipline-specific kind of writing (the pedagogy of
literature happens to be my particular area of interest), and students
need to have that freshman semester of learning a kind of academic
writing that is more generalizeable to their experience in other
classes.  This is what I object to.
 
I guess I sometimes feel frustrated at separating out things that are
what our university counsel calls "personnel issues" from those that
relate to academic freedom and the instructor's right to be autonomous
and creative and all those good things.  Despite all I learned in my
Ph.D. program, nothing really prepared me for the kinds of problems I
face as an administrator, and I wish I had more support from the
university in developing the kinds of skills I've needed to develop.
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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I don't think many on this list are afraid of assessment.  Quite the
contrary - we do it all the time in critiquing and grading written work
of our students, in giving grades, in giving feedback in conferences.
 
But the idea that what we do or teach is reduceable to objective tests
or is quantifiable by machine is anathema.  Surely some numerical
indicia are identifiable and articulable.  Surely some criteria are
"objective" even if not fully deterministic (sentence structure and
paragraph structure and large-scale organization and the like).
 
But what we have found with our students is that the least valid part of
our screening test (used to identify the worst writers - those in most
need of remedial help) is the most  objective part of the test - the one
that asks them to identify and correct grammar or syntax errors in
sentences where they are told there is an error.  The most valid part of
the test is the essay portion where they are told to analyze a
legal-like problem, to decide upon a solution, and then to write a brief
essay explaining their rationale.  A person can instantly see the
variance in quality here.  I suppose it could be quantified by word
length, passive voice, grammar and punctuation errors and the like, but
for the most part the problem stems from disorganization and incomplete
explication and inappropriate word choice - not from quantifiable
stuff.  The problems tend to be content-based, information and
knowledge-based, not data or form-based.
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
United States of America
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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This is an issue faced by all LRW programs around the country.  In
general, in the best (most effective) adjunct-taught programs the course
is laid out from start to finish with extensive instructor guides for
each class.  The course was created by the director or co-directors with
expertise in the field.
 
The opposite is true for programs with full-time tenure-track or
tenure-like long term contracts for LRW instructors.  In these
situations as the instructors gain experience, they learn more about
what teaching methods and structures and exercises work for them.  In
most such programs the program design is quite uniform and is the result
of a design effort led by the director but done by the instructors with
the director acting more as a resource, coordinator, and  faciliator.
 
Other programs (such as mine) with full-time, short term contract
teachers, vary more.  Some of the directors do nothing (and aren't
really interested in it - it is a burdensome assignment distracting them
from their real work as faculty - sound familiar to anyone?) and leave
everything from defining course objectives to book selection to teaching
techniques to the instructors.  Others, like me, define the course
objectives and set the syllabus and prepare detailed instructors notes -
but then in practice give a great deal more latittude than the structure
implies.  As my instructors get more experience, they see the value and
purpose behind the design and tend to make modest changes to it.  (The
big changes come from me every few years.)  Some of my former
instructors have gone out to other schools and implemented the same
program there -so they must have bought into it to a fair degree.
 
As we move (hopefully this year) to remove the 3-year cap, I will step
back to become a coordinator more than director.  As a group we will
decide on the syllabus and changes - but still try to insure that the
current core aims are accomplished and that there is some consistency of
experience across sections.  This is best assured by hiring good people
who already share the aims of the program even before they are hired.
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
United States of America
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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I seek suggestions for texts suitable for college sophomore English
studies majors to introduce writing theory and practice and the study of
rhetoric.
 
Our department is designing a course for English majors as an introduction
to English Studies.  Despite our avowed goal of creating a course to
introduce all our offerings (lit, writing, pedagogy, and linguistics), and
despite the fact that we regularly offer over 17 three-hour courses in
writing of various types, the committee which designed the course focused
almost entirely on literary studies.
 
--
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                          Writing Center Director
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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At George Mason, our comp requirement consists of one semester in the
first year and one semester in the junior year.  We've been doing this
since 1983.  The second course is Advanced Comp and is subdivided into 4
versions: arts/humanities, social sciences, business, and nat.
sci./technology.  Some majors prescribe which version a student should
take.  In addition we have a minimum one-semester WI req. at the upper
level in each degree program; most majors prescribe at least 2 WI courses.
At the soph level, we have a two-semester WI lit. sequence that most
undergrads in the Univ. must take. In Fall 1997 we implemented 2 new
courses in this sequence: "Reading Texts," which focuses on critical
reading/writing, and "Texts and Contexts," which is thematic, usually
along cultural lines.
 
On
Fri, 6 Nov 1998, Judy Kirscht wrote:
 
> We at UC Santa Barbara moved our second quarter Freshman course to the
> sophomore level about 6 years ago.  It is an interdisciplinary research
> course designed around a theme; it's goal is to teach students the nature
> of research and research tools in the various disciplines.  It is also
> useful for students who are trying to decide on a major -- as many
> sophomores are.  The papers generally include interviews, proposals,
> research reports and presentations.
>
> At 08:39 AM 11/4/98 -0600, you wrote:
> >Hi!
> >
> >We (University of Missouri - St. Louis) are in the process of developing a
> >sophomore-level composition course to be required of all students.  This
> >will be in addition not only to Freshman Comp, but to our current
> >junior-level writing requirement.  This will be a total of 9 hours of
> >composition required from all students.
> >
> >We would be very interested to know what other universities' experiences
> >have been with sophomore level composition courses.   How many and what
> >types of papers do you require?  Do you use a reader?  A rhetoric?  What
> >type of research do you have students do, if any?  To what extent do you
> >incorporate the teaching of grammar?  Do you work on style?
> >
> >We would appreciate any information you could share with us.  Thank you for
> >your help.
> >
> >
> >Susan Mueller
> >University of Missouri-St. Louis
> >
> >
> Judy
>
 
Chris Thaiss
Chair, English
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1170
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
English Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/english
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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Robert,
 
Take a look at _The Literary Conversation_ by Patsy Callaghan and Ann Dobyns,
published by Allyn and Bacon (1997?).  I think the book is ideally suited to a
sophomore Intro. to English Studies.  This is a writing-about-literature
rhetoric, building on the rhetorics of Burke and Booth, and offering students
an appropriately challenging guide to the reading and writing tasks they face
as prospective English majors.  The title makes it sound like a lit book (which
should appease your lit. colleagues) but anyone familiar with current
composition and rhetoric work will find many smart, workable, and well-founded
ideas.
        The book is unlike most of what is on the market, and didn't get a lot
of promotion by the publisher.  But I've thought since I first saw it that it
would be well suited for the kind of course you describe.
 
David Klooster
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Elise,
 
This is an issue I'm just starting to deal with on my campus as well.  This
is my first year here, and I was hired, in part, to help develop a new
basic writing curriculum.  (Currently, students who don't place into
English 100, the required first-year writing course, take an additional
course taught through the Academic Resources Center.  The administration
has asked the English dept. to take over basic writing instruction so that
these students are in a course that is, hopefully, more closely tied to the
rest of the writing program).  It looks like we are going to go with the
"jumbo" course approach.  Students who used to take the ARC course and then
English 100 will now take a single five-credit course to complete the
first-year writing requirement.
 
Now, since we will be saying that the new jumbo course is equivalent in
goals and outcomes to English 100, we need to be clearer about what exactly
English 100 is and/or does.  Currently, each instructor is pretty much free
to choose his/her own text, assignments, etc.  Our current WPA, who is not
yet tenured, has been doing her best.  She did put together a "Guide to
English 100" that makes some suggestions about the number of assignments,
the general kind of writing skills we are hoping to develop in our
students, sample syllabi, etc.  But my impression is that most of our
faculty still pretty much see the course in very idiosyncratic ways.
 
Since we are a small department without a graduate program, mostly
tenure-track faculty teach English 100.  This is not to say that they see
it as a chore.  Many senior literature faculty take English 100 quite
seriously and see it as an enjoyable teaching experience.  However, they
also all seem to have their own very firm ideas about what and how they
should teach. (Most of our offices are along a narrow corridor, so I
sometimes inadvertently overhear bits and pieces of my colleagues'
conversations with textbook reps, and get an earful of their teaching
philosophies.  This has been very informative.)  Also, we have a strong
union, so issues of academic freedom are taken very seriously.
 
Anyway, to cut to the chase.  The initiative to develop a basic writing
curriculum that is a coherent/cohesive part of the rest of writing program
is providing the impetus for us to develop more specific expectations and
guidelines for first-year writing.  I've already raised this prospect in
several committee meetings, noting that we will have to work together to
develop a more specific list of expected outcomes for first-year writing
and that we should probably consider some kind of outcomes assessment, like
portfolios, that would allow us to 1)speak with authority when we assert
that students in the jumbo course are getting the same education as
students in English 100, and 2) allow us to evaluate the new basic writing
curriculum.  There have been no immediate objections raised to these ideas,
even nods of agreement, but I doubt that when we get down to the actual
work of it that it will be a quick and easy process.
 
So what I guess I'm saying is that I've found this thread very interesting.
 And I think that efforts at developing coherence and cohesion in a program
need to stem from a faculty-wide committment to doing what we say we are
doing.  In other words, if we work on the assumption that each student who
leaves one of our classes will have developed the same kinds of skills and
attitudes, then we need to be darn sure that we know what those are and
that students are getting them.  And I agree with others posting on this
thread that this kind of cohesion only happens through collaboration.
Therefore, I wouldn't recommend thinking of it as Program CONTROL, so much
as program consensus.
 
Does that make sense?  I hope so--because soon my WPA and I will be
entering the fray, and I REALLY want to believe that we'll be able to work
WITH our colleagues, not AGAINST them.
 
Barb
*******************************************************
               Dr. Barbara Little Liu
           Assistant Professor of English
        Eastern Connecticut State University
                    (860)465-4576
*******************************************************
http://nutmeg.ctstateu.edu/personal/faculty/liub/index.html
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As Ed White has said here (and in lots of other places as well) if we do
not assess ourselves, others will do it to us.  Although this mantra is
persuasive to many people, I believe that as a profession/discipline, we
need to rethink this position and the way we define assessment.
 
Composition specialists should design and conduct writing
assessments--about students, teachers, and programs--because as teachers
and scholars we have a desire and responsibility to know about things that
are central to composition studies: writing, pedagogy, teaching, and
learning. Assessment should be about inquiry and knowledge, not about
satisfying beaucratic demands.  We have let it be reduced to that by not
taking control of assessment as a means for making knowledge. As long as we
keep positioning assessment as something we have to do for *them*, we are
not realizing the potential of assessment for us.
 
Until we start reclaiming assessment as a discipline-defining activity,
which I argue that it is, we will continue to have the same predictable
discussions--which seem to resurface every few months on this list--about
how to do it to satisfy whoever is demanding it while we complain about it.
 
**********************************************************************
Peggy O'Neill
Department of Writing and Linguistics
P.O. Box 8026
Georgia Southern University
Statesboro, GA 30460
(912) 681-0234
poneill@gasou.edu
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"Prof. Steven D. Jamar" wrote:
>
> This is an issue faced by all LRW programs around the country.  In
> general, in the best (most effective) adjunct-taught programs the course
> is laid out from start to finish with extensive instructor guides for
> each class.  The course was created by the director or co-directors with
> expertise in the field.
>
> The opposite is true for programs with full-time tenure-track or
> tenure-like long term contracts for LRW instructors.  In these
> situations as the instructors gain experience, they learn more about
> what teaching methods and structures and exercises work for them.
 
You're making two assumptions here that in some cases are faulty.
You are assuming that directors have more expertise and/or
knowledge
about teaching writing than those who are actually doing it, and
you are assuming that non-tenured faculty are short term
employees
and do not gain experience.  And often the reverse is true: those
in
the trenches have the expertise and those in the offices don't
have
a clue, and never did.
 
I know if some tenure-track jerk decided to mandate a course from
beginning to end here, those who actually teach it--non-tenured
faculty--would not stand for it.  The solution?
 
Well, "Fire them," some might say.  Not only is that obnoxious,
it isn't realistic.  We may not be tenured, but the university is
set up so that firing someone brings automatic reviews and
hearings
and so forth.
 
"Use tenure-track faculty to teach the courses," others might
say,
but this is also problematic.  You have to pay them more money,
and
since they're research-oriented, you can't lay the same course
load
on them.  Oh yes, and you have to hire faculty qualified to teach
those courses.
 
Having been the administrator in this position, I would suggest
that
perhaps the best solution is professional development, hand in
hand with treating those in the trenches like professionals, and
not like grad students.  So no, do not enforce the choice of
text, and no, do not force a syllabus.  But by all means give
workshops, lots of them, so those who are actually doing the work
can learn how to do it more effectively and successfully.
 
When I found out that instructors were not using one of the
program-
mandated books, I considered the possibility that maybe there was
a reason for that.  I took a long look at the book, and sat in on
the instructor's class to gain a clearer picture of what was
going
on.  And often, I could easily see why the instructor was not
using the book--and I wouldn't have, either.
 
I found that having guidelines was more productive than setting
down rules.  Prescribing a set number of assignments didn't work
at all; guidelines that set X-Y number of assignments worked
much better.
 
But perhaps the most important thing, no matter what the
decision,
is to treat your instructors like professionals.
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Peggy says, "Composition specialists should design and conduct writing
assessments--about students, teachers, and programs--because as teachers
and scholars we have a desire and responsibility to know about things
that are central to composition studies: writing, pedagogy, teaching,
and learning. Assessment should be about inquiry and knowledge, not
about satisfying beaucratic demands.  We have let it be reduced to that
by not taking control of assessment as a means for making knowledge."
 
This seems to me absolutely right.  I would add, though, that just
because we get a "bureaucratic demand" does not mean that it is
mindless, or shallow, or blindly empirical.  The "bureaucrats" outside
composition whom I have worked with=97quite a few over the years,
administrators and faculty asking that composition people do some
assessment of their own discipline=97I have found generally to be
intelligent and well-intentioned.  They are the first to say, you are
the experts, you design the assessment.  I've never had one demand that
"measures" be of one sort or another.  And they have always been totally
understanding about the inherent problems of measuring underlying skills
with surface features (writing-product traits, writing-process
descriptors, survey responses, etc.)--understanding BECAUSE they are
often so knowledgeable about statistical methods.
 
I guess I am saying that we need to guard against demonizing
administrators, bureaucrats, statisticians--all those "outsiders."  (I'm
tempted to include politicians here, but I'm too much of a Blakean to
enlarge my benevolence that far.)
 
My addendum to Peggy's position is just that it is easy to satisfy the
"demands" of bureaucrats and create an assessment that we ourselves find
worthwhile.
 
Rich Haswell
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Our sophomore-level writing course at Utah State sounds very much like
what UC Santa Barbara is doing.  We moved the second course to the
sophomore level over 15 years ago now.  Students every term still complain
when they're blocked from enrolling as freshmen, but we are convinced that
they are not ready to explore the kind of rigorous academic, researched
arguments that we focus on in the sophomore writing courses.  They need a
year of academic experience to even have a sense of the enterprise and
consequently they do much better in the second class.  It has the added
side benefit that we can insist that all students must complete the
sophomore-level class when they are sophomores, even if they have transferred
in freshman credits from various routes, like AP, Concurrent enrollment, etc.
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During the years when the UC Santa Barbara Writing Program was revising its
entire curriculum, we discovered that it is fairly easy to reach a
consensus on the skills students need to cope with university writing (the
'outcomes' as it has recently been termed).  The question, "what do
students need" decenters the debate from 'what are my rights' and addresses
both the program's responsibility to the university and to the students.
Once you have those in place, you can allow lots of automony on approach or
method, which is where faculty feel the greatest need for freedom, as it
turns out.  There is still a fair amount of debate on where you teach what,
but it is, for the most part productive.
 
 
At 08:35 AM 11/5/98 -0800, you wrote:
>Another issue I'm struggling with and would like feedback and counsel on
>is the tension between an individual instructor's academic freedom and
>our need to have students in multiple sections of the same course
>receiving roughly similar instruction, consistent with the goals of each
>course and our program philosophy.  This is very much related to the
>assessment issue, I think -- in order to have student outcomes fairly
>assessed, they must have received similar input, if you will.
>
>Here are the kinds of things I see in our program that I'm concerned
>about, and I'm interested in hearing how others have dealt with similar
>issues:
>
>1)  I learn that in a course in which we typically assign 8 essays (1
>diagnostic, 6 out-of-class, 1 in-class), someone is doing 4 in the
>entire semester.
>
>2)  I discover, while walking along the shelves in the bookstore, that
>in a course in which we do not, for a variety of reasons, typically
>teach literature, people are assigning what looks like a great deal of
>literature.
>
>3)  I learn that in the only course in which we specify the use of a
>particular text, some folks are not using the text at all; others are
>having students buy the text but then are making minimal use of it. In
>either case, the lecturer is teaching the course in a very different way
>than we want it taught.
>
>I want to find a balance between allowing teachers a certain amount of
>autonomy and freedom and creativity, and having folks do any old thing
>they want (especially when it's either easier or more fun for them).
>Have others faced this issue?
>
>Oh, BTW, our campus made the national news a few years back when one of
>our faculty argued that teaching creationism in an introductory biology
>course was within his rights under the heading of academic freedom --
>and the Biology department has been forced to allow him to do so.  Just
>a little context.  =-)
>
>Elise Earthman
>SF State
>
>
Judy
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"Musgrove, Laurence E." wrote:
>
> treat faculty as no-nothing drones.  As to Earthman's concerns, isn't it
> possible to agree on goals, but have a range of different options for
> achieving those goals?  How might a committee of writing faculty be
> formed to work on recommending a range of texts that faculty can choose
> from?  This process can be ongoing (meet every second or third year?) to
> review program/course goals and work to find appropriate support.
> Faculty workshops on "what we value in writing" can help, too--especially
> asking questions like, "What's an A paper in X context?" and "Who's an A
> student in X course?"
 
Exactly.
 
> I'm also not sure this is an academic freedom issue.  If a writing
> instructor agrees to teach a particular course and that course has
> specific learning goals, they should be fulfilling that agreement.
 
But there is a huge difference between fulfilling those goals by
saying,
"You must have them write exactly 6 essays of exactly these types
in
exactly this order and you must use this specific book," and
"Because
of the goals of this class, it's best to assign at least six
essays,
but no more than nine to allow time for revision ... the goals of
this
class require that we emphasize this type of essay, though of
course
you are not restricted to only this type of essay ... our
committee
has compiled a list of good texts for this class ..."
 
The first is treating them like children.  The second is treating
them like professionals.  And if you treat your faculty like
professionals,
they will do a better job.
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a PS to my previous message.  "What do students need" includes what kind of
readings must they cope with in other courses, what kinds of arguments must
they make, etc.  In other words, the discussion is informed by a lot of
information about writing expectations across campus.  Also, the very act
of meeting together to create a curriculum put a premium on common goals,
common ownership, community values and responsibility to the community of
teachers -- that takes a while to build, but it minimizes the kinds of
maverick courses you describe.
 
At 08:35 AM 11/5/98 -0800, you wrote:
>Another issue I'm struggling with and would like feedback and counsel on
>is the tension between an individual instructor's academic freedom and
>our need to have students in multiple sections of the same course
>receiving roughly similar instruction, consistent with the goals of each
>course and our program philosophy.  This is very much related to the
>assessment issue, I think -- in order to have student outcomes fairly
>assessed, they must have received similar input, if you will.
>
>Here are the kinds of things I see in our program that I'm concerned
>about, and I'm interested in hearing how others have dealt with similar
>issues:
>
>1)  I learn that in a course in which we typically assign 8 essays (1
>diagnostic, 6 out-of-class, 1 in-class), someone is doing 4 in the
>entire semester.
>
>2)  I discover, while walking along the shelves in the bookstore, that
>in a course in which we do not, for a variety of reasons, typically
>teach literature, people are assigning what looks like a great deal of
>literature.
>
>3)  I learn that in the only course in which we specify the use of a
>particular text, some folks are not using the text at all; others are
>having students buy the text but then are making minimal use of it. In
>either case, the lecturer is teaching the course in a very different way
>than we want it taught.
>
>I want to find a balance between allowing teachers a certain amount of
>autonomy and freedom and creativity, and having folks do any old thing
>they want (especially when it's either easier or more fun for them).
>Have others faced this issue?
>
>Oh, BTW, our campus made the national news a few years back when one of
>our faculty argued that teaching creationism in an introductory biology
>course was within his rights under the heading of academic freedom --
>and the Biology department has been forced to allow him to do so.  Just
>a little context.  =-)
>
>Elise Earthman
>SF State
>
>
Judy
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Megan O'Neill wrote:
>
> At Creighton, non TT faculty are held to a once-per-term visit from a 3/4
> or full time member of the faculty for the first year of their employment
> here, and thereafter their courses are visited once per year.  We try to
> keep this as non-invasive and non-"evaluative" as possible, so the faculty
> get to choose who visits and when, and the visitor is asked to chat with
> the teacher before *and* after the visit and write something about what he
> or she noticed or was asked to look for. That written bit goes ONLY to the
> faculty member being visited, so the written response to the visit MAY be
> used during the annual meeting with the Chair of the dept, but doesn't
> HAVE to be used. We try to keep the classroom visits as much a matter of
> professional development as possible, but of course the matter of
> evaluation and its impact on contract renewal can't be avoided.
 
How often do you visit tenure-track faculty classes?  You're not
assuming,
are you, that tenure track==competent teacher?  Some of the most
abominable
teachers I had were tenure track--and some of the best teachers I
had were
grad students.
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Rich,
 
You don't give a bibliography, but it seems to me that the composition
research that correlates the textual features you catalogue in your
study with writing "improvement" date back to the middle 70's when we were
all doing sentence combining.  Is that so?
 
Also, on my campus the vast majority of students are non-native speakers.
Many of these students come to us writing very long, very complex sentences
with lots of idiomatic and grammatical problems.  As we work with them, it
seems to be a natural result that their sentences get shorter and simpler as
they get clearer and cleaner.  It may well be that some of the complexity
comes back later as they become more fluent.  However, an assessment like
yours may show them getting worse when in fact they are getting better, at
least on some measures.
 
What do you think?
 
Thanks,
 
John Edlund
CSULA
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All,
        Please excuse the intrusion, but since assessment is so much a pa=
rt of
our work, some of you may be interested in the conference posted below.  =
If
any of you happen to be in California in January (our best month) please
consider
attending.=20
Deborah
Excuse cross-posting.
 
 
  Across State Lines: Investigations and Interrogations
              One Day Conference: January 23, 1999
                 8 a.m. - 5 p.m.
Occidental College--Los Angeles, California   =20
 
Sponsored By:
 Southern California Writing Program Administrators
 
Keynote Speaker:
Victor Villanueva, Professor, Director of Composition: Washington State
University,  Pullman
      =93 On the Practical land [Quietly] Political=94
 
Key Sessions:
 
Darsie Bowden-- Professor, Writing Program Administration: De Paul Univer=
sity=20
       =94De-Centering Assessment=94
        Think/Question Groups
 
Larry Beason-- Professor, Director of Composition: University of Southern
Alabama
       =94Putting Assessment in its Place=94
        Think/Question Groups
 
Pat Hoy-- Professor,  Director of the Expository Writing Program: NYU    =
 =20
=94Winding Down as a Way of Winding Up: Yet Another Assessment=94=20
 
Registration $30.00
If interested in attending or for further information:
        Write, call or e-mail: Deborah Martinson
        Occidental College, English Writing
        1600 Campus Rd.
        Los Angeles, CA 90041-3314
        dmartin@oxy.edu
Information and registration available on our web page:
http://www.oxy.edu/departments/ew/conference/
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Deborah Martinson, Ph.D.
Chair, English Writing
Occidental College
(323) 259-2801
dmartin@oxy.edu
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John, I see in my mail today that Longman has just issued a new edition
(the sixth) of Morenberg, Sommers, Daiker, and Kerek's THE WRITER'S
OPTIONS, so sentence-combining is not dead, even though indeed some of
us were using it in the 70's.  Sophisticated writers still find ways to
pack information efficiently into a sentence that many first-year
college students could well learn.  Sentence length just happens to be a
convenient, short-hand way of measuring this efficiency.  The measure
certainly won't work out with every writer or every writing situation,
but it works out often enough to serve my purposes in this assessment.
 
How I came to the nine measures is too long a story to get into now.
But the main point is that they are cost-efficient to apply and they
worked--worked in the sense that they were part of an hypothesis that
the students studied were improving in their writing and the hypothesis
was supported with the outcomes.
 
Beyond that, I believe that there is a good deal of validity in the
measures, particular taken together. "Dated" as some of these measures
seem, they have not stopped connecting up with good writing.  Maybe
people don't think about final free modification as much as they used
to, but it is still eery how often an increase of it with a student
writer attaches to an increase in mature, complex, thinking.  Notice, by
the way, that there is a holistic rating which parallels and supports
the other measures.
 
But your point about ESL writers is well taken.  My sample excluded
second-language users.  An equivalent assessment for their improvement
in English would no doubt look quite different.
 
Rich Haswell
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Great ammunition, Don!
 
>Here's some ammunition:
>
>Even with the higher interrater reliabilities now possible in well-run
>holistic scoring sessions drawing on the expertise of experienced raters,
>the estimated test reliability for a single essay scored twice is
>insufficient to fully justify the use of a single essay as the sole basis
>for important judgments about students' academic careers.
>
>                                                                --Roberta Camp
>
>
>Camp, Roberta.  "Changing the Model for the Direct Assessment of Writing."
>Validating Holistic Scoring for Writing Assessment:  Theoretical and
>Empirical Foundations. Ed. Michael M. Williamson and Brian H. Huot.
>Cresskill, NJ:  Hampton Press, 1993.  45-78.
 
Also, look at Roberta's follow-up essay in Edward M. White, William D.
Lutz, and Sandra Kamusikiri, eds. Assessment of Writing: Politics,
Policies, Practices. New York: Modern Language Association, 1996.
 
In fact, run--don't walk--to your nearest bookstore and get that book.
It's chock full of ammunition, all of it heavy caliber.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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I'm not sure if we've had this discussion before, but does anyone know if
there is any published research to back up the NCTE recommendations for
class size in writing courses?  One of my colleges at a community college is
in need of this information since his dean claims the NCTE recommendations
have no research to back them up.
 
I'd appreciate any help anyone can offer.
 
Kelly Belanger
University of Wyoming
 
> ----------
>
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In-Reply-To: Re: assessment, From: Richard Haswell <rh
 
Rich,
 
I didn't mean to attack the validity of your assessment.  I was just trying
to see what sort of research it was grounded in and how it might work here.
I agree that sentence combining isn't dead.  I am not ready to dig out my old
copy of William Strong's sentence combining book, but I think syntax and
style are too much neglected in composition as it is practiced today.  I
fear, however, that if we start assessing writing with sentence-level
measures, the pendulum might swing back too far in that direction.
 
But of course you have that holistic measure in there too.
 
Thanks,
 
John Edlund
CSULA
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I'd like to invite those of you attending the NCTE in Nashville to an
organizational meeting for an assembly on Ethics in English.  We will
meet on Saturday November 21 from 5:30 to 6:30 pm in Johnson Room A,
Presidential Mezzanine.  Such an assembly might focus on a variety of
issues related to ethics in English, including the development of moral
imagination in literature, ethics of teaching, assessment and placement,
character of the reader and writer, history of ethos in rhetoric and
composition, censorship, and teacher advocacy.  Come one, come all.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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Kelly, I am surprised that no-one has replied yet!  You can
find NCTE's statement on class size and workload at:
 
http://www.ncte.org/positions/class-size.html
 
I hope this helps!
 
Michael
 
Michael J. Day
Associate Professor of English
Department of Humanities
South Dakota School of Mines and Technology
501 East St. Joseph Street
Rapid City, South Dakota 57701
(605) 394-5100
mday@silver.sdsmt.edu
Chair, NCTE Assembly on Computers in English
http://silver.sdsmt.edu/~mday/
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At 01:11 PM 11/6/98 -0700, you wrote:
>I'm not sure if we've had this discussion before, but does anyone know if
>there is any published research to back up the NCTE recommendations for
>class size in writing courses?  One of my colleges at a community college is
>in need of this information since his dean claims the NCTE recommendations
>have no research to back them up.
 
In a sense, that's true.  There is very little research on class size in
college writing classes.  There's a lot on class size and its relation
to student satisfaction in lecture courses, and on class size in primary
and secondary education.  I think McKeachie's meta-analysis is the best
thing out there, but even it has problems.
 
Btw, you can get to the fifteen to twenty recommendation through back of the
envelope calculations.  It takes three hours per week to teach class,
and another six hours to prepare.  It takes about 45 minutes to grade a
paper.  If you confer with students, that's about an hour per student
per semester.  (This is assuming a really experienced teacher who can
do things very quickly.)  So, what have we got already per semester if
there are 20 students and five papers?
 
        45      (teaching)
        90      (prep)
        70.5    (grading)
        20      (conferring)
        ___
      235.5
 
Most places reward teaching as though it takes only slightly over 150
hours per semester.
 
 
Trish Roberts-Miller    redball@mindspring.com or engpat@showme.missouri.edu
 "So from peak to peak/ I run - my life, a palindrome,
But each lap unique."  (C. Lewis)  http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat
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At 10:36 AM 11/6/98 -0500, you wrote:
 
>You're making two assumptions here that in some cases are faulty.
>You are assuming that directors have more expertise and/or
>knowledge
>about teaching writing than those who are actually doing it
>And often the reverse is true: those
>in
>the trenches have the expertise and those in the offices don't
>have
>a clue, and never did.
 
Well, this varies from program to program.  Certainly, in some
places, the director of the writing program hasn't taught comp
in a long time.  Still, they may know a lot of things that
someone in the trenches hasn't had a chance to learn.  For
instance, someone who has read Hillocks on teaching grammar
may know a lot more about what does and doesn't work than
someone who has taught grammar worksheets for twenty years
without doing any kind of assessment.
 
In addition, a director can know a lot simply by virtue of
having observed lots of instructors.  It's common for a teacher
of writing to have never seen another person teaching college
writing.  So, all that person knows is what happens in his/her
class.  A writing director who has observed lots of classes
and read lots of teaching evaluations has a really important
perspective.
 
The writing director may also have a really good knowledge
of the larger institutional needs--what faculty and
administrators expect of the course, what the other writing
courses are like, and so on.
 
Having said all that, I'll say that it seems odd to me to
have a writing director *not* teach fyc with some
frequency (like once every two years, at least) but there
may be reasons people don't do so.  I become more dogmatic
when I'm away from the course, so I can't imagine directing
well unless I've recently taught it.
 
It seems to me unwise to require everyone to use the
same textbook and assignments.  That's an invitation to
plagiarism, and (more important) it's unlikely that any
single text will enable everyone to teach well.  Nor
does it seem necessary to do that in order to get
program predictability.  I understand the need for fyc
in a place to be similar--in terms of level of difficulty,
kinds of writing assignments, grading criteria--but that
doesn't mean every section must be identical.
 
Trish Roberts-Miller    redball@mindspring.com or engpat@showme.missouri.edu
 "So from peak to peak/ I run - my life, a palindrome,
But each lap unique."  (C. Lewis)  http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat
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Thanks for the link, Michael.  I think the issue is WHERE the RESEARCH for
this position statement can be found.  We at DSU are also interested in the
research from which the NCTE came to its recommendation.
 
Mark Haas
Dakota State University
haasm@pluto.dsu.edu
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Michael J. Day [SMTP:mday@SILVER.SDSMT.EDU]
> Sent: Friday, November 06, 1998 4:08 PM
> To:   haasm@pluto.dsu.edu
> Subject:      Re: Recommeded Class Size for Writing Classes
>
> Kelly, I am surprised that no-one has replied yet!  You can
> find NCTE's statement on class size and workload at:
>
> http://www.ncte.org/positions/class-size.html
>
> I hope this helps!
>
> Michael
>
> Michael J. Day
> Associate Professor of English
> Department of Humanities
> South Dakota School of Mines and Technology
> 501 East St. Joseph Street
> Rapid City, South Dakota 57701
> (605) 394-5100
> mday@silver.sdsmt.edu
> Chair, NCTE Assembly on Computers in English
> http://silver.sdsmt.edu/~mday/
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This is the way we argued it too when explaining class size. It's
especially effective when you're talking about teaching assistants' work
load, which at MTU is specified to be 10 hours per week per section taught.
>
>Btw, you can get to the fifteen to twenty recommendation through back of the
>envelope calculations.  It takes three hours per week to teach class,
>and another six hours to prepare.  It takes about 45 minutes to grade a
>paper.  If you confer with students, that's about an hour per student
>per semester.  (This is assuming a really experienced teacher who can
>do things very quickly.)  So, what have we got already per semester if
>there are 20 students and five papers?
>
>        45      (teaching)
>        90      (prep)
>        70.5    (grading)
>        20      (conferring)
>        ___
>      235.5
>
>Most places reward teaching as though it takes only slightly over 150
>hours per semester.
>
>
 
 Marilyn
                  |
            \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
             \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
    ~         \  x  x /
     ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
 ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
  --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
      ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
------       --------    -----  --      internet: mmcooper@mtu.edu
        ---                             office:906-487-3233
               LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
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Rich, I appreciate your longitudinal study and the statistics.  Were you
measuring pieces of writing done under controlled conditions??
 
Now what do you (we) suppose would happen if we took another group of
students of the same size and ability, put them through three years at a
university without taking composition, but collected the same data?
 
I think that's the sort of question that people really have "in mind" when
they want any field to justify its existence, especially in our case the
frequent claim that we are such a crucial discipline that all college
students should be required to take writing courses.
 
Any of you out there old enough to recall the book by Frederick Beckett?  He
was a college dean who wrote _College Composition: The Course Where a
Student Doesn't Learn to Write_ in 1974 from Calcon Press (which looks to be
vanity publishing).  He went through all the then available studies and
played with statistics to show that we weren't having an impact, even
according to our own research, but were costing lots and lots of money.
 
I offered to review the book for Freshman English News, but Gary Tate said
we didn't want to give it any more publicity than it already had.  It isn't
a good book.  I don't mean to suggest that.  But it shows the criticism has
been around for a long, long time.  And through much of our research
history, we were not able to demonstrate the sort of change in student prose
that one would have to assume is at least a major part of our goal.
 
On another thread--of course academic freedom doesn't extend to being able
to do whatever one wants in a classroom.  With rare exceptions, we don't
allow "literature" to be used as a text in either of our fy comp courses.
(Although I teach one short story by LeGuin that raises moral issues for
argument.)  And of course a department can say what sorts of writing and
approximately how much of it is to be done.  At my university, I am
evaluated each year--not by being observed, although the Head can do that
any time he wants to.  I must submit a teaching portfolio to a committee to
be examined.  We have now limited the portfolios to just three courses
(rather than the eight or more we teach--if one teaches in summer).
 
I just submitted all the course handouts, syllabus, assignments, sample
research materials, some student papers, etc on one first-year course, an
advanced course in Pre-Law Writing, and my graduate course in comp practice
and theory.  Along with all that, I must choose one of the courses to write
a personal reflective piece on.  That ran to about 2000 words on my FT
course.  All of that will be examined by a committee from the department,
who will write up their findings with strengths, weaknesses, suggestions,
questions and hand that on to the head.  He will get similar materials from
two other committees, one for my service and one for my scholarship.  He
will take a look at my mandatory student evaluations plus the committee
reports and write a 500 word evaluation and recommendation for my level of
merit to the Dean.
 
This is a considerable nuisance, but it has its values.  I have had tenure
here for 25 years, and I have a good deal of academic freedom.  But I do
work for and get paid by a complex entity of which I am one part.  Of course
they have a right to know what I'm doing and to be sure it harmonizes with
the announced goals of the courses and programs etc.  Classrooms shouldn't
be secret places.  We all ought to go watch each other every so often to see
what we can learn about our collective task.
 
Sorry to get on a tirade.  (Not really.)
 
 
 
At 12:02 PM 11/5/98 +0000, you wrote:
>Here are the measures, each followed by t value and then confidence
>level.  The test of significant difference was a correlated t test (each
>pair is the difference between the student's first year essay and the
>third year esaay.
>
>
>Mean length of sentences in words       t = 3.06                        p =
.003
>Mean length of clause in words  t = 2.75                        p =  .008
>Holistic rating mean (8 point scale)t = 4.96                    p =  .000
>Percent of words in final free modifiers        t = 5.24                p =
.000
>Percent of words in introduction        t = 2.25                        p =
.028
>Mean coordinated nominals per clause    t = 1.04                p =  .302
>Percent of words in free modifiers      t = 5.87                        p =
.000
>Length of essay in words        t = 7.21                                p =
.000
>Mean letter length of words     t = 2.06                                p =
.043
>
>As you can see, only the coordinated nominals measures didn't pan out.
>All the other show a change favoring the juniors, in the sense that the
>change is in the direction of competent, post-graduate performance
>determined by an earlier study (all measuresshow an increase over time:
>as juniors, students produce more words, higher rating, etc.).
>
>The selection of measures looks weird, but there is a rationale.  (1)
>All are strongly associated with developmental change in writing, by
>previous research. (2) They reflect a previous factoring of a large
>batch of measures (principal-components, not rotomax, Helmut will be
>happy to hear).
>
>Rich Haswell
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Mr. Bond,
 
Please read my post for what it says,  not what you imagine
it to say.  I am not making either assumption you accuse me
of.
 
What I said is accurate, at least it is among all of the LRW
program folk I know.  And I know a lot of them having been
the President of the Legal Writing Institute for the past
two years, having been in a leadership position in all three
LRW-related organizations for 8 years, having studied the
data from surveys about LRW programs, having heard from
students and judges and law firms about which schools
produce the most well prepared students with respect to
research and writing.
 
If you have evidence to the contrary, I'd like to see it.
 
Among the worst programs are those designed by a director
with no knowledge or interest in teaching writing (the
junior-most faculty member has often been assigned this
dirty job at some schools) and taught by adjuncts who have
good intentions, but only accidentally (or if they stay in
it long enough or have enough interest in it) have the
knowledge or skills to teach the program well (they tend to
be hired by those same ignorant directors - and tend to not
do it for more than 2 or three years).
 
As our LRW instructors gain experience (and we remove the
silly 3-year cap on them staying here) I will be delighted
to move from director-designing-the-program to
director-coordinating-the-program and allow much greater
design flexibility so long as the goals are accomplished and
the experiences of the students aren't so disparate as to be
unfair.  Perhaps this fairness (in the sense of general
equality and intensity of experience among all first year
students) is not so pressing at the undergraduate level, but
it is a pretty big deal in the first year of law school.  I
can only imagine the response of students if one section did
tw0 writings while the others did 10.
 
And if you are an ignorant administrator ("Having been the
administrator in this position,") perhaps your first job
should be sell your superiors on the need to have a
non-ignorant administrator in charge of the program.
 
Among the better programs in the country are those where the
LRW instructors are tenure-track.  And that is the direction
it is heading.  First, full-time people; then long-term
contracts; then tenure-track.  The danger with tenure-track
(and this has happened at one university law school which
shall remain nameless) is that the faculty could then hire
people just like them rather than writing teachers who also
can do scholarship.  And that is a recipe for a weak and
troubled program.
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Lawmakers ought not to be law-breakers."
 
Chaucer, "The Man of Law's Tale,"  The Canterbury Tales, c.
1386
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Clay Bond wrote:
>
> Megan O'Neill wrote:
> >
> > At Creighton, non TT faculty are held to a once-per-term visit from a 3/4
> > or full time member of the faculty for the first year of their employment
> > here, and thereafter their courses are visited once per year.
 
> How often do you visit tenure-track faculty classes?
 
Not to speak for Megan, but the original question (mine) was about the
evaluation of part-time or non-TT faculty.  Most places I know have very
clearly established RT procedures for TT faculty, and in many cases
these differ from what a comp coordinator or comp committee does for
non-TT faculty -- in our campus's case, it's infinitely more extensive
for TT for the first 6 years, then not much of anything (but beware yet
another buzzword on our campus:  post-tenure review).
 
You're not
> assuming,
> are you, that tenure track==competent teacher?  Some of the most
> abominable
> teachers I had were tenure track--and some of the best teachers I
> had were
> grad students.
 
I'm not sure what your point is here, but as someone who has both
chaired my department's RT committee and been the head of the
composition committee that evaluates part-time faculty, I can assure you
that the opposite is also true -- most our comp TT faculty regularly set
the high marks in terms of student evaluations and are praised as model
instructors in both comp classes and graduate seminars, while I have
both grad students and long-term lecturers who are doing a miserable
job.
 
In this and other posts, you seem to be taking a view that polarizes --
young, enthusiastic PT faculty are great, old, burned out TT faculty are
not; comp coordinators don't know what they're doing, those more on the
front lines do.  I question those assumptions and wonder about the
experiences you're basing them on.
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Wayne Earthman wrote:
 
> In this and other posts, you seem to be taking a view that polarizes --
> young, enthusiastic PT faculty are great, old, burned out TT faculty are
> not; comp coordinators don't know what they're doing, those more on the
> front lines do.  I question those assumptions and wonder about the
> experiences you're basing them on.
 
No, I'm questioning the opposite assumption, which underlies
many of the articles here.  Why, for example, would one ask
how to review non-TT faculty--as opposed to faculty in general?
Language is a powerful thing, and the way we use it reveals
the assumptions we are making, whether we realize that we are
making those assumptions or not.
 
No, the polarization is in those assumptions being made, outdated
elitism about tenure and the properties it magically endows.  It
is almost laughable, since tenure won't last much longer--and
then
what will you do?
 
As for Mr. Jamar's attempt to humiliate me, he'll have to try
harder.  If he thinks treating others like professionals
is not validated by his data, well, that speaks for itself.
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> Clay Bond wrote:
> >
> > Megan O'Neill wrote:
> > >
> > > At Creighton, non TT faculty are held to a once-per-term visit from a 3/4
> > > or full time member of the faculty for the first year of their employment
> > > here, and thereafter their courses are visited once per year.
>
> > How often do you visit tenure-track faculty classes?
 
        The vast majority--80%--of our composition courses are taught by
non TT faculty, and the other 20% are taught by the two tenure line
rhetoricians we have here and two 3/4 time faculty members, one of whom is
myself. We usually have at least one non-rhetorician TT faculty member
teaching in the comp program per term, and I visit them once during their
"service" to the program. I visit the TT rhetoricians too, about once a
year on average.
        Not to get into the politics of who is best qualified to
teach comp, but I do find that the part time faculty have great energy and
intuition, if little formal training, when it comes to teaching in the
program. I'm not thrilled that such a shocking percentage of the comp
courses are taught by part time, non-benefit-getting faculty, but they are
without a doubt some of the most determined and effective faculty we have.
At this point, too, many of our part time faculty have MAs in rhetoric or
at least English, and those without a formal degree--definitely the
minority at Creighton--have several years of teaching experience under
their belts.
 
        Side note--someone mentioned last week on the list that she felt
as though she were shouting into a barrel, because she wasn't seeing her
own response to the list. I'm in the same situation here--I seem to recall
that this is an option I can reset somewhere, but can't remember the
details. Will someone please repost that info? I'd like to be sure I'm
part of the conversation!
 
*************************************************************************
Megan O'Neill, PhD
Director of Composition                 "It's not true that life is
Dept of English                         one damn thing after another--
Creighton University                    it's one damn thing over and
Omaha, NE 68178                         over." Edna St Vincent Millay
 
Phone: 402-280-2519
Edress: moneill@creighton.edu
http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
*************************************************************************
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On evaluating composition teachers, it is worth going back to a piece by
Stephen Witte, John Daly, Lester Faigley, and William Koch, "An
Instrument for Reporting Composition Course and Teacher Effectiveness in
College Writing Programs" (RTE 17, no. 3 (Oct. 1983), 243-261.
 
Analyzed is a questionnaire consisting of 20 general items and 62
specific items.  This is a good example of WPAs creating an instrument
for judging teacher effectiveness, then testing the instrument, then
revising it.  But if you don't want to follow all this process, the
piece provides all the items--well worth the study.  Rich Haswell
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Hello one and all,
 
A query:  I have a student who is interested in technical writing programs.
 More specifically, he's wondering if any universities offer technical
writing as a degree option for an English major (undergrad) or perhaps as
some kind of professional ceritification after the BA degree.  I'm not sure
what's out there to be honest and I was wondering if any of you could
provide some information or guidance. Private replies would be most welcome
unless anyone else on the list is interested in such information.
 
Thanks in advance:)
Rich Hansberger
rhansber@u.arizona.edu
The Writing Center, The University of Arizona
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On Sat, 7 Nov 1998, Clay Bond wrote:
 
> Wayne Earthman wrote:
>
> > In this and other posts, you seem to be taking a view that polarizes --
> > young, enthusiastic PT faculty are great, old, burned out TT faculty are
> > not; comp coordinators don't know what they're doing, those more on the
> > front lines do.  I question those assumptions and wonder about the
> > experiences you're basing them on.
>
> No, I'm questioning the opposite assumption, which underlies
> many of the articles here.  Why, for example, would one ask
> how to review non-TT faculty--as opposed to faculty in general?
 
I can only write about the situations at the schools where I have taught.
In the two schools where I was probationary (TT) faculty were part-time
adjuncts and full-time fixed-term faculty evaluated using the same
criteria as probationary or tenured faculty, the adjuncts and fixed-term
faculty would have had little chance of continued employment.  The
understanding for the probationary and the tenured faculty was that they
be on campus more days than the adjunt or fixed-term faculty, that they
serve on committees the equivalent of eight or more hours per week, that
they be available (without extra compensation) during vacations, that they
advise students officially, that they serve on regional, state, or
national professional boards, and that they the produce scholarly work.
For all of these requirements they receive extra compensation (compared to
fixed-term teachers with the same degrees) and the benefit of the
possibility of tenure.
 
If our current evaluation committee (which has a representative from the
fixed-term instructors) were to evaluate fixed-term or adjunct teachers
using the probationary and tenure expectations, there would be little
chance that the FT teacher would receive a favorable evaluation.  While
the specific classroom expectations are the same, classroom teaching is
not the only category under which tenured and probationary faculty are
actually evaluated, but it is the only category used for FT and adjuncts.
 
Some fixed-term members of the faculty go beyond the expected.  We are
currently looking into ways that the additional work they do can be
rewarded or evaluated.  For example, if a teacher who is not expected to
present at conferences as a part of hir employment, nontheless does
present, how is that worked into the reappointment recommendation?  Is it
a plus for the teacher?  What if preparing the paper interfered with hir
teaching and travel to the conference caused hir to cancel classes?  How
should that affect hir evaluation?
 
If adjuncts (those who teach only part time) are paid by the class and not
paid office expenses, and if students are unable to find the adjunct
teacher in the afternoon because s/he only teaches in the mornings, and if
the students evaluate the teacher low because s/he was not easily
available when they wanted, How should all that be factored into
employment evaluation?  If s/he were fixed-term or probationary, it would
be potential grounds for dismissal.  If s/he were tenured, it would be
grounds for salary reduction in a merit system such as we have at my
university.
 
 
--
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                          Writing Center Director
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Megan,
      Send a post to <LISTSERV@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>.  In the message
portion of your post, write <Set WPA-L Repro> in order to get a copy of
every post you send to the list.  Also, you can write <Set WPA-l Ack> and
you will get a short acknowledgement stating your post has been received
by the list and that it will be dispatched imminently.  :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Clay Bond wrote:
>
> No, I'm questioning the opposite assumption, which underlies
> many of the articles here.  Why, for example, would one ask
> how to review non-TT faculty--as opposed to faculty in general?
 
As I said in my post, most universities have clearly established
policies for evaluation of TT faculty, and less-clearly established ones
for part-time faculty, and that's what we've been discussing.  I believe
we're also talking about the evaluation of teaching performance only, as
opposed to the several other criteria on which TT faculty are
evaluated.  As Robert Royer expressed well in another post, it is
completely inappropriate to hold part-time faculty to the same
evaluation criteria that TT faculty are held to.  The teaching portions
of the evaluation for both part-time and TT faculty might be quite
similar, although in my program again, TT faculty receive many more
official observations in their probationary years or when they are
asking to be promoted than part-timers do.  But certainly syllabi,
student evaluations, and so on are reviewed for both.  We do add a
review of graded papers until the part-timer has passed the third-year
mark with us.
 
I don't know about your campus, but the lecturers on ours are part of a
union.  All the union contract says is that part-timers must be given
"careful consideration," which doesn't get you too far when you have 60
part-timers who have to come out ranked in one way or another so that
decisions can be made if we don't have enough classes to go around.
What I and others are trying to work through is how we might equitably
and humanely make those decisions.
 
> No, the polarization is in those assumptions being made, outdated
> elitism about tenure and the properties it magically endows.  It
> is almost laughable, since tenure won't last much longer--and
> then
> what will you do?
 
Although I'm part of the fight to retain tenure (and come up with a less
idiotic merit pay plan) on our campus, I don't spend a lot of time
worrying that I'll be out on the street if the "magical properties" of
tenure are suddenly taken from me. As a master teacher and teacher
educator, my classes are observed constantly by apprentices and other
kinds of visitors, I do student evaluations in all my classes every
semester, and the feedback I get tells me that with tenure or without,
my teaching record will hold up.
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Polytechnic University offers a BS and a Master's in Specialized Journalism
and Technical Writing. The program coordinator is:
 
Elizabeth Chesla
<echesla@poly.edu>
Department of Humanities
Polytechnic University
6 Metrotech Center
Brooklyn, NY  11201
718-260-3035
 
 
Best,
 
Jean Gallagher
Assistant Professor of English
Polytechnic University
 
On Sat, 7 Nov 1998, Rich Hansberger wrote:
 
> Hello one and all,
>
> A query:  I have a student who is interested in technical writing programs.
>  More specifically, he's wondering if any universities offer technical
> writing as a degree option for an English major (undergrad) or perhaps as
> some kind of professional ceritification after the BA degree.  I'm not sure
> what's out there to be honest and I was wondering if any of you could
> provide some information or guidance. Private replies would be most welcome
> unless anyone else on the list is interested in such information.
>
> Thanks in advance:)
> Rich Hansberger
> rhansber@u.arizona.edu
> The Writing Center, The University of Arizona
>
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At ASU East, we are planning to offer a B.S. in Multimedia Writing and
Technical Communication in the Fall.  We are also discussing a certificate.
Since we are still in the planning process we do not have anything to
distribute yet.  However, the student can contact me and I will be pleased
to provide him with information when we have it.
 
-----Original Message-----
From: Rich Hansberger [mailto:rhansber@U.ARIZONA.EDU]
Sent: Saturday, November 07, 1998 10:33 AM
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
Subject: technical writing programs?
 
 
Hello one and all,
 
A query:  I have a student who is interested in technical writing programs.
 More specifically, he's wondering if any universities offer technical
writing as a degree option for an English major (undergrad) or perhaps as
some kind of professional ceritification after the BA degree.  I'm not sure
what's out there to be honest and I was wondering if any of you could
provide some information or guidance. Private replies would be most welcome
unless anyone else on the list is interested in such information.
 
Thanks in advance:)
Rich Hansberger
rhansber@u.arizona.edu
The Writing Center, The University of Arizona
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Rich (and anyone else)
We have a certificate in Technical and Professional Writing at Cal State
University Long Beach. We are tied to the local chapter of the Society for
Technical Communication (Orange County) and have great support from them for
internships that often lead to jobs. Students can either tie the certificate to
their English degree or other degrees. Many students come back and finish the
certificate requirements after graduating.
Bill Gilbert
Assistant Composition Coordinator and TPW Faculty
California State University Long Beach.
You can email me at bgilbert@csulb.edu
 
Rich Hansberger wrote:
 
> Hello one and all,
>
> A query:  I have a student who is interested in technical writing programs.
>  More specifically, he's wondering if any universities offer technical
> writing as a degree option for an English major (undergrad) or perhaps as
> some kind of professional ceritification after the BA degree.  I'm not sure
> what's out there to be honest and I was wondering if any of you could
> provide some information or guidance. Private replies would be most welcome
> unless anyone else on the list is interested in such information.
>
> Thanks in advance:)
> Rich Hansberger
> rhansber@u.arizona.edu
> The Writing Center, The University of Arizona
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Richard, in his long post mentioned a book I thought only I knew of:
        "Any of you out there old enough to recall the book by Frederick
Beckett?  He was a college dean who wrote _College Composition: The Course
Where a Student Doesn't Learn to Write_ in 1974 from Calcon Press (which
looks to be vanity publishing).  He went through all the then available
studies and played with statistics to show that we weren't having an
impact, even according to our own research, but were costing lots and lots
of money."
 
In case anyone is tempted to look the book up, be aware that it IS a
vanity press publication by an ex-dean of agriculture.  It is filled with
howlers of all sorts and does not deserve the respectful treatment that RF
gives it.  But then Dick is a polite southerner, not a nasty N'Yawker like
me.  In my view, the book's only value is comic relief.  --Ed White
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At 04:35 PM 11/6/98 -0600, you wrote:
>Thanks for the link, Michael.  I think the issue is WHERE the RESEARCH for
>this position statement can be found.  We at DSU are also interested in the
>research from which the NCTE came to its recommendation.
>
>Mark Haas
>Dakota State University
>haasm@pluto.dsu.edu
 
I'm interested in the RESEARCH, too, since no other arguments seem to hold
any weight on my campus other than numbers.
 
mh
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What did I say that leads you to the conclusion that I don't
treat LRW instructors as professionals and that I believe
that they should not be?
 
What evidence do you have that I made any assumptions of the
sort you accuse me of?
 
As for trying to humiliate you - I leave that to do by
yourself - I assume the others on this list can read what I
have written for what it says as opposed to what they assume
it says and what they assume underlies it.
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Lawmakers ought not to be law-breakers."
 
Chaucer, "The Man of Law's Tale,"  The Canterbury Tales, c.
1386
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And don't forget Chris Hult's excellent book on the topic.
 
Sue McLeod
 
>On evaluating composition teachers, it is worth going back to a piece by
>Stephen Witte, John Daly, Lester Faigley, and William Koch, "An
>Instrument for Reporting Composition Course and Teacher Effectiveness in
>College Writing Programs" (RTE 17, no. 3 (Oct. 1983), 243-261.
>
>Analyzed is a questionnaire consisting of 20 general items and 62
>specific items.  This is a good example of WPAs creating an instrument
>for judging teacher effectiveness, then testing the instrument, then
>revising it.  But if you don't want to follow all this process, the
>piece provides all the items--well worth the study.  Rich Haswell
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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I will even be so crass as to suggest my own chapter in Chris Hult's book
which looks specifically at the options for evaluating part-time faculty and
the various (and sometimes not too admirable) implications of the various
options (i.e. you might opt for summative evaluation if your pool is deep and
strong whereas you must choose formative evaluation where your needs are
greater than the supply, etc.) The rather obvious point of the chapter is that
the type of evaluation you do should reflect your purpose for doing it.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Rich, I am not trying to "demonize" anyone.  Rather, my point is that comp
has more often than not conducted assessment in response to outside demands
instead of seeing the value in assessment for our own ends.  "Outsider"
demands are not the issue so much as our attitude toward assessment and our
neglect of it as an important disciplinary activity.  We have done some
good work in response to these external demands, but I would like to see us
engage in assessment for other reasons such as our desire to know if our
writing classes are really achieving the outcomes we claim.  =20
 
 
From: Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Subject: Re: assessment
MIME-version: 1.0
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Peggy says, "Composition specialists should design and condu    ct writing
assessments--about students, teachers, and programs--because as teachers
and scholars we have a desire and responsibility to know about things
that are central to composition studies: writing, pedagogy, teaching,
and learning. Assessment should be about inquiry and knowledge, not
about satisfying beaucratic demands.  We have let it be reduced to that
by not taking control of assessment as a means for making knowledge."
 
This seems to me absolutely right.  I would add, though, that just
because we get a "bureaucratic demand" does not mean that it is
mindless, or shallow, or blindly empirical.  The "bureaucrats" outside
composition whom I have worked with=97quite a few over the years,
administrators and faculty asking that composition people do some
assessment of their own discipline=97I have found generally to be
intelligent and well-intentioned.  They are the first to say, you are
the experts, you design the assessment.  I've never had one demand that
"measures" be of one sort or another.  And they have always been totally
understanding about the inherent problems of measuring underlying skills
with surface features (writing-product traits, writing-process
descriptors, survey responses, etc.)--understanding BECAUSE they are
often so knowledgeable about statistical methods.
 
I guess I am saying that we need to guard against demonizing
administrators, bureaucrats, statisticians--all those "outsiders."  (I'm
tempted to include politicians here, but I'm too much of a Blakean to
enlarge my benevolence that far.)
 
My addendum to Peggy's position is just that it is easy to satisfy the
"demands" of bureaucrats and create an assessment that we ourselves find
worthwhile.
 
Rich Haswell
 
**********************************************************************
Peggy O'Neill
Department of Writing and Linguistics
P.O. Box 8026
Georgia Southern University
Statesboro, GA 30460
(912) 681-0234
poneill@gasou.edu
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Utah State offers both a B.S and M.S. in technical/professional writing.
The M.S. program is entirely online through the Internet--designed for
working professionals in the tech writing field who want to further their
knowledge of writing theory and practice and obtain a Master's degree.
More information on both programs can be found at our Website: http://
english.usu.edu/dept.
Christine Hult
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Before outlining our examination and its effects, I'll indulge in a
semi-aside set up by this comment:
 
RICHARD JENSETH wrote:
 
>We're having a series of faculty wide small group discussions about
>the curriculum at St. Lawrence (yikes!!) and one of the persistent
>themes is that we need required grammar courses to drill students
>in the basics.  No smiles here either......
 
Interestingly, our "End-of-Core Assessment," given within the composition
sequence, has probably had a hand in making our local discussions about the
role of grammar in writing less grim.  Everybody in the department teaches
the second semester course, and normally almost everybody participates in
scoring.  Since nobody has students who write error-free prose in a timed
setting, and since some of the teachers are tenured, award-winning,
well-connected (etc.-etc.) figures who hammer grammar, it's hard for
anybody to just sound off about why it's all our fault that students "can't
write" (okay, they whisper it instead).
 
The system was here when I arrived and is run by our assessment
coordinator, so I don't take any credit for it; but I think it's the best
I've seen, despite its problems.  Problem number one is that it is an
absolute barrier.  Students cannot pass the class without passing the test.
 But there are also a lot of good parts.  Grading effects are up to the
individual teachers.  It's given in two class sessions, in regular class
sessions in the second-semester comp class.  Readings to be used as source
material are given out five days beforehand.  There is a chance to re-take
the exam outside of class if students fail the first one.  Students who
fail both can then take a delayed grade and use a portfolio back-up to
complete the requirement.  They can also just re-take the test during the
next semester, or accept a D or lower in the class and re-take the class if
their GPA as a whole can withstand a temporary hit.
 
The passing standard is "minimal competence," appropriately for a timed
test.  It's not that high, in other words, and nearly every passing student
passes it eventually.  And yet it's not supine either; first-time failure
rates are about 1 in 6, and many of the students who wouldn't pass it are
not passing the course anyway and don't bother completing the exam process.
 In my own classes, failure to pass the exam has meshed quite well with
failure to take the course as a whole seriously enough to learn much.  It
often serves as a wake-up call for the merely negligent.
 
I've found things to dislike about it, especially the oddness of using a
timed writing.  On the other hand, that was a "retreat" position from an
original portfolio version that faculty found simply too burdensome to
manage.  We have no minions of graduate students or adjuncts to help with
the scoring burden, after all.  Whenever we look at getting rid of the
test, we can never quite makes ourselves do it.  And we have learned some
things from it.  One thing I've learned, despite being unable to sell the
administration on it, is that higher class sizes and high composition loads
for any teacher are the most reliable predictors of failure on the first
taking of the test.  I see this as a "canary in a coal mine" indicator,
standing for what are most likely a number of other things that are not
happening for students in such classes.  Now, I do question the whole idea
of such testing if the most prominent finding from it is not going to be
acted upon (or even followed up with a supported, full statistical study);
but if it were going to be acted upon, the test would be a rather good idea
in this respect alone.  At least within the department it stands as a basis
to avoid decisions that would give all the composition classes to
lower-ranking instructors.
 
As to individual teacher evaluation, I can cautiously say that passing and
failure rates, especially at the end of the first retake, often match with
many of my informed intuitions from other indicators.  Some teachers make
very good pedagogical use of first-time failure, so I've learned not to
make much of that; but the contrary indication from very low first-time
failure rates matches extremely well with both the local mythology about
who the really good teachers are and my own judgments from other information.
 
Finally, of course, the faculty development and program orientation effects
of this semi-annual gathering are irreplaceable.  It's not the right way to
run this railroad, granted; I much prefer what Jeanne Gunner and others
have developed by way of programmatic assessment as means to these ends.
Still, nobody here is going for that, and I really don't know how else we
would be finding any way to build coherence into a program where
composition is taught by professors of all ranks, with no hierarchichal
system of composition fiefdom to enforce coherence from the top-down.
Given that I like our system of distributed authority better than that of
composition fiefdoms, it may be that this testing is, for all its own ills,
an important part of a better way to live.
 
 
        **********************************************
        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
        **********************************************
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Donna Keith wrote:
 
>....With the rise of Christian education in America, I see a need
>for some exposure to Christian literature for its literary value, not to
>promote the doctrine.  Widely read and published contemporary Christian
>authors should not be marginalised.  Hopefully some of the professors out
>there will give me their perspective.  Thank you.
 
Donna, a great deal of literature in the traditional canon, especially
before recent times, is either expressly Christian or interestingly based
on Christian metaphors.  Maybe something else is going on here, something
related to how Christians don't see their cultural dominance the way others
do.  I live just north of you, in a town where, despite the First
Amendment, Christian displays are a regular feature in the schools and on
the Courthouse lawn, and Christian celebrations take place in public
school.  All of this is curiously invisible to many people until I mention
that, as a Jew with a young child in those schools, I feel excluded and
saddened by it. (My feelings as an American supposedly governed by a
Constitution are rather more colorful).  Similarly, you don't see
Christianity when you look at the margins of English; but that's because
it's still pervasive in the center, in the main canon.  Believe me, it's
not hard to miss this when one is a non-Christian taking literature classes.
 
Further, contemporary Christianity is already such a large part of our
local consciousness here in Northwest Missouri that it's not really
necessary to make a special multicultural effort to let people know about
it.  In St. Joseph there is no gay radio station, no African-American
bookstore, no feminist television station; but there are Christian versions
of all of these things, right?  So you don't see special multicultural
courses on "marginal" contemporary Christianity because it's simply not
marginal in our region; it's central and pervasive.  Over-all, I tend to
like that, which is why I don't call in the ACLU on our local school; after
all, Christian values mostly mesh well with my own, religious insensitivity
aside.  But believe me, it's not better to be genuinely on the margins and
have to be either highlighted specially or ignored entirely.
 
What you raise is perhaps better examined in another light.  Why do so many
English departments hold to a model of studying an older, traditional canon
of literature plus a mixed bag of artifacts from contemporary "marginal"
cultures rather than exploring more fully the whole world of written works?
 In such a more fully rhetorical department, there would certainly be room
to study such an interesting, popular, and influential genre as
contemporary Christian literature.  Since I know that your department is
rather progressive in this latter, rhetorical sense, too, you might find
room for such study sooner than you think.  On the other hand, I can
imagine students being more upset by a genuinely analytic look at this
genre than they might expect.
 
You might like to read Amy Goodburn's article "It's a Quesion of Faith" in
Journal of Advanced Composition, volume 18, pp. 333-53, which explores many
issues touched on here and many more that should interest you.
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        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
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        In response to Mary Kennedy's query about full-timed non-tenured teachers,
Northwest Missouri State has had them for about ten years now.  The
contracts are annual, but few people are ever let go.  An initial group is
now eligible for promotion to assistant professor.  This promotion is
depicted as being the exception, not the rule; and yet the group as a whole
does enough exceptional stuff for us that it will be interesting to see if
any of them are NOT promoted.  Promotion to ass't prof would not put them
on track for higher promotions or tenure, but it would raise their pay to
almost decent levels (i.e., about my level).  They already have full
benefits (including travel, research, and development support) and full
departmental vote, and their teaching load is the same as tenure-line
faculty, 4/4.  They do tend to be the most likely to teach 3 composition
courses in a semester, though as a rule nobody teaches 4 unless they
really, really want to do that.
        There are many systemic problems generated by this system, but it sure
beats the adjunct system.  In ways many have already indicated, it still
lets departments leave composition in the basement--but a very nice,
finished basement.  These teachers tend to be among the best-informed and
most skilled composition teachers, and this in a department where a number
of senior, tenure-line faculty believe strongly in teaching composition
well themselves.  For now, it seems the best available choice.
 
 
        **********************************************
        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
        **********************************************
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Keith: "a nice, finished basement"--I love it! And there are times when I
think the academic version of a neutron bomb would leave only the basement
dwellers intact, so we could finally declare "Comp Rules." Yeesh--and it's
only Monday.
 
Steve North
SUNY Albany
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Rich,
 
Your student might be interested in the ATTW (Assn. of Teachers of Tech
Writing) website:
 
http://english.ttu.edu/ATTW/
 
The Programs button will lead him to links to specific departments.
 
Steven Y.
 
...........................................................................
Steven Youra, Director
Engineering Communications Program
Cornell University
465 Hollister Hall  Ithaca, NY  14853
Tel. 607. 255.7199  FAX 607. 255.9004
...........................................................................
 
>
>A query:  I have a student who is interested in technical writing programs.
> More specifically, he's wondering if any universities offer technical
>writing as a degree option for an English major (undergrad) or perhaps as
>some kind of professional ceritification after the BA degree.  I'm not sure
>what's out there to be honest and I was wondering if any of you could
>provide some information or guidance. Private replies would be most welcome
>unless anyone else on the list is interested in such information.
>
>Thanks in advance:)
>Rich Hansberger
>rhansber@u.arizona.edu
>The Writing Center, The University of Arizona
>
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Texas Tech has both a major and minor in Technical Communication.  We also
offer an MA in Technical Communication and a Ph.D. in Technical
Communication and Rhetoric.  The MATC, I believe, can be done online.
 
You can get more information http://english.ttu.edu/tc/
 
--Becky
 
  -=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
  Rebecca Rickly                                Department of English
  R.Rickly@ttu.edu                              MS 3091
  (806) 742-2521 (office)                       Texas Tech University
  (806) 742-0989 (fax)                          Lubbock, TX  79410
                     http://english.ttu.edu/Rickly/
  =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
 
"It's not a hard job, but you do have to know the alphabet."  --Vanna White
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I have two messages on technical/professional writing programs being offered
online.  Would it be possible to obtain threads to this discussion-perhaps
through going back in your history of postings?
 
If you could forward these-or tell me how to obtain the discussions-I will
very much appreciate it.
 
Jeanie C. Crain, Professor
Missouri Western State College
Department of English, Foreign Languages, and Journalism
4525 Downs Drive
St. Joseph, MO 64507
816-271-5997
FAX  816-271-4543
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The list of features Rich haswell offers make sense to me, espcially
as they emphasize development in writing, both rhetorical and
stylistic.  Words per clause, words per t unit, clauses per t
unit, etc. all are noticing how writers get more information into
the writing-- attaching, imdedding, combining.  It's where writers
begin to feel the pressures points in prose-- where and how one
thing attaches to (or sits within) another.  I think we all agree
that writers learn to do these things by trying them and by getting
responses to their efforts, then trying again. It's a complex set
of social, rhetorical, and mechanical skills that people learn over
time, which is why most of us see writing instruction as a four-
year (or longer) event.
 
What bothers me about some assessment programs is that these goals--
increased complexity, increased length, increased rhetorical range--
are at odds with other goals, like increased 'clarity" or reduced
surface errors.  In part I'm repeating the old bromide that
writer may have to get worse on their way to getting better, but
I really mean something else.  I'm put in mind of a terrific remark
made by Nina Schwartz in her "Conversation with the Social text":
we encourage students to think complicatedly but to write simply.
 
People who want to focus assessment on the reduction of error (without
discriminating among types of error) are the same people who see
writing centers as a place to make errors go away, now, this week.
In fact, these people are often little interested in our notion of
composing, and they do not share the complex goals in Haswell's rubric.
We cannot ignore our responsibilities for assessment, true, and we
cannot simply say "My way or no way."  Fine.  But I am not at all
interested in assessment if it is bad assessment, by which I mean
reductive-- reductive of our ambitions for writers.  A few weeks ago,
someone offered a quote from Einstein, which I will crudely paraphrase:
Make things as simple as possible, but no simpler.
 
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
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What Richard says. More and more, it seems to me that we are as much in
the business of teaching people to read (student) writing as we are in the
business of teaching students to produce it.
 
Steve North
SUNY Albany
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Peggy, you are right on.  Here's an example to support what you say, from
the portfolio outcomes assessment of our undergrad English major.  We have
discovered that very few of our graduating seniors have a paper over five
pages to put in their pfs.  We can understand why this has happended: the
ten-week term suggests shorter papers, the recent increase in class size
leads teachers to give shorter assignments, and so on.  But the point is,
we would never have noticed this without the assessment.  Now we can
discuss it and decide if we want to make some changes.  I don't think we
ever would have put in the assessment without outside pressure, but we did
set it up to give us important information about what we, as a department,
were doing.  --Ed White
 
On Fri, 6 Nov 1998, Peggy O Neill wrote:
 
> As Ed White has said here (and in lots of other places as well) if we do
> not assess ourselves, others will do it to us.  Although this mantra is
> persuasive to many people, I believe that as a profession/discipline, we
> need to rethink this position and the way we define assessment.
>
> Composition specialists should design and conduct writing
> assessments--about students, teachers, and programs--because as teachers
> and scholars we have a desire and responsibility to know about things that
> are central to composition studies: writing, pedagogy, teaching, and
> learning. Assessment should be about inquiry and knowledge, not about
> satisfying beaucratic demands.  We have let it be reduced to that by not
> taking control of assessment as a means for making knowledge. As long as we
> keep positioning assessment as something we have to do for *them*, we are
> not realizing the potential of assessment for us.
>
> Until we start reclaiming assessment as a discipline-defining activity,
> which I argue that it is, we will continue to have the same predictable
> discussions--which seem to resurface every few months on this list--about
> how to do it to satisfy whoever is demanding it while we complain about it.
>
> **********************************************************************
> Peggy O'Neill
> Department of Writing and Linguistics
> P.O. Box 8026
> Georgia Southern University
> Statesboro, GA 30460
> (912) 681-0234
> poneill@gasou.edu
>
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At UCSB, all program faculty are observed in their first year, or first
quarter if they are on quarter-by-quarter contracts.  After that, they are
visited in their second, fourth, and sixth years.  At the sixth year, if
they choose, their performance is evaluated for 3-year renewable contracts
and if they receive one, they are not visited again.  Our policy is that
the observer must go over the syllabus and course material prior to the
visit, know what is supposed to be happening that day, talk to the teacher
after the visit, then file a confidential report.  That report deals with
the course as a whole, the extent to which it meets program goals, as well
as the visit.  These are used for evaluation, along with student
evaluations, which we all receive every quarter.  Other activities --
service on committees, course design, presentations in the field,
publications, are also a part of the reappointment evaluations.
 
At 11:27 AM 11/5/98 -0600, you wrote:
>At Creighton, non TT faculty are held to a once-per-term visit from a 3/4
>or full time member of the faculty for the first year of their employment
>here, and thereafter their courses are visited once per year.  We try to
>keep this as non-invasive and non-"evaluative" as possible, so the faculty
>get to choose who visits and when, and the visitor is asked to chat with
>the teacher before *and* after the visit and write something about what he
>or she noticed or was asked to look for. That written bit goes ONLY to the
>faculty member being visited, so the written response to the visit MAY be
>used during the annual meeting with the Chair of the dept, but doesn't
>HAVE to be used. We try to keep the classroom visits as much a matter of
>professional development as possible, but of course the matter of
>evaluation and its impact on contract renewal can't be avoided.
>
>All of our faculty, TT and otherwise, meet with the chair once per
>academic year to talk about professional development and any plans for
>scholarship and teaching innovations.
>
>As Director of the comp program, I make an effort to visit everyone's
>class very informally every year, prioritizing those faculty who are brand
>new to us; if the teacher wants to combine that casual visit with the more
>"evaluative"  visit, I write up a little something commenting on their
>demeanor, their relationship with the students, and what pedagogy I have a
>chance to observe. If the teacher wants feedback on something specific,
>for instance group work, or a particular class discussion, I include that
>as well. I make it VERY clear to everyone I visit that the visit benefits
>my teaching as well; I get many good ideas from the part time faculty! ANd
>I steal with great gusto. Good and innovative teaching practices get a lot
>of reward in this program.
>
>Hope this helps, Elise!
>
>On Thu, 5 Nov 1998, Wayne Earthman wrote:
>
>> I posted a question on faculty evaluation yesterday but got little
>> response; since our server was down part of the day, I wonder whether
>> messages have gone astray.
>>
>> I'd still like to hear from a few people about the evaluation of your
>> non-TT comp faculty:  1) at what points does this occur for people who
>> are with you over the long term, and 2) what does the evaluation
>> include?
>>
>> Thanks,
>> Elise Earthman
>> SF State
>>
>
>*************************************************************************
>Megan O'Neill, PhD
>Director of Composition                 "It's not true that life is
>Dept of English                         one damn thing after another--
>Creighton University                    it's one damn thing over and
>Omaha, NE 68178                         over." Edna St Vincent Millay
>
>Phone: 402-280-2519
>Edress: moneill@creighton.edu
>http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
>*************************************************************************
>
>
Judy Kirscht
Acting Director, Writing Program
University of California, Santa Barbara
Santa Barbara, CA, 93106
(805) 893-4808, jkirscht@humanitas.ucsb.edu
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Richard paraphrases an Einstein quotation I use as an epigraph to a
chapter in my book on writing programs (1989, p.192):
 
 "A few weeks ago, someone offered a quote from Einstein, which I will
crudely paraphrase:  Make things as simple as possible, but no simpler."
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
 
To my embarrassment, I have never been able to locate the source of this
quotation.  I am haunted by the fear that it was originally said by Mark
Twain or Homer and only attributed to Einstein by someone.  Does anyone
know the source? --Ed White
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Judy,
 
I assume that UCSB instructors are covered by the union contract in force =
in the rest of the UC system.  At UCLA at least, that first review--what =
was once called an "eye of the needle" review, since few people were =
expected to make it through--leads to a renewable three-year contract.  =
The extensiveness of the review thus has a significant reward attaching to =
it (especially where the administration honors the spirit of the contract, =
as sounds like the case at UCSB; there's been a history of union-busting =
efforts at UCLA, and instructors undergo rigorous review yet again in the =
next three-year contract period).  The point is, faculty evaluation =
procedures are complicated by the kinds of rewards they can lead to.  If =
no promotion, increased security, salary increase, etc., ensues, then =
faculty are obviously more likely to resent being evaluated.
 
Jeanne Gunner
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Ed:
 
I too have heard that quote attributed to Einstein.=20
 
Here's a similar one from A. N. Whitehead that I like even better:  =
"Seek simplicity and distrust it."
 
Dan Royer
 
 
    -----Original Message-----
    From: Edward White <ewhite@CSUSB.EDU>
    To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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    Subject: Einstein quote
   =20
   =20
    Richard paraphrases an Einstein quotation I use as an epigraph to a
    chapter in my book on writing programs (1989, p.192):
   =20
    "A few weeks ago, someone offered a quote from Einstein, which I =
will
    crudely paraphrase:  Make things as simple as possible, but no =
simpler."
   =20
    Richard Jenseth
    St. Lawrence University
   =20
    To my embarrassment, I have never been able to locate the source of =
this
    quotation.  I am haunted by the fear that it was originally said by =
Mark
    Twain or Homer and only attributed to Einstein by someone.  Does =
anyone
    know the source? --Ed White
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<META content=3Dtext/html;charset=3Diso-8859-1 =
http-equiv=3DContent-Type>
<META content=3D'"MSHTML 4.72.3110.7"' name=3DGENERATOR>
</HEAD>
<BODY bgColor=3D#ffffff>
<DIV><FONT color=3D#000000 size=3D2>Ed:</FONT></DIV>
<DIV><FONT color=3D#000000 size=3D2></FONT>&nbsp;</DIV>
<DIV><FONT size=3D2>I too have heard that quote attributed to Einstein.=20
</FONT></DIV>
<DIV><FONT size=3D2></FONT>&nbsp;</DIV>
<DIV><FONT size=3D2>Here's a similar one from A. N. Whitehead that I =
like even=20
better:&nbsp; &quot;Seek simplicity and distrust it.&quot;</FONT></DIV>
<DIV><FONT size=3D2></FONT>&nbsp;</DIV>
<DIV><FONT size=3D2>Dan Royer</FONT></DIV>
<DIV><FONT size=3D2></FONT><FONT size=3D2><BR></FONT>&nbsp;</DIV>
<BLOCKQUOTE=20
style=3D"BORDER-LEFT: #000000 solid 2px; MARGIN-LEFT: 5px; PADDING-LEFT: =
5px">
    <DIV><FONT face=3DArial size=3D2><B>-----Original =
Message-----</B><BR><B>From:=20
    </B>Edward White &lt;<A=20
    href=3D"mailto:ewhite@CSUSB.EDU">ewhite@CSUSB.EDU</A>&gt;<BR><B>To: =
</B><A=20
    =
href=3D"mailto:WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU">WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU</A> =
&lt;<A=20
    =
href=3D"mailto:WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU">WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU</A>&gt;=
<BR><B>Date:=20
    </B>Monday, November 09, 1998 5:43 PM<BR><B>Subject: </B>Einstein=20
    quote<BR><BR></DIV></FONT>Richard paraphrases an Einstein quotation =
I use as=20
    an epigraph to a<BR>chapter in my book on writing programs (1989,=20
    p.192):<BR><BR>&quot;A few weeks ago, someone offered a quote from =
Einstein,=20
    which I will<BR>crudely paraphrase:&nbsp; Make things as simple as =
possible,=20
    but no simpler.&quot;<BR><BR>Richard Jenseth<BR>St. Lawrence=20
    University<BR><BR>To my embarrassment, I have never been able to =
locate the=20
    source of this<BR>quotation.&nbsp; I am haunted by the fear that it =
was=20
    originally said by Mark<BR>Twain or Homer and only attributed to =
Einstein by=20
    someone.&nbsp; Does anyone<BR>know the source? --Ed=20
White<BR></BLOCKQUOTE></BODY></HTML>
 
------=_NextPart_000_0016_01BE0C16.F1FC2500--
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Take a look at
http://www.washington.edu/oea/asessen.htm
for a draft article on a pilot project in Washington State to tie effective
writing to higher ed funding.
 
Here is a case of educators responding to legislators by coming up with a
measure that might make sense.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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I just looked over the site that Bill Condon shared with us. Very
interesting work. This, to me, is exactly the kind of work we all need to be
doing in order to share with others the nature and challenge of our
work--and to confirm its importance both inside and outside of the academy.
 
The "criteria for effective writing" used for assessing the writing of the
college seniors look pretty familiar to me--as they will, I'm sure, to
anyone who's been involved with running a writing program. (I'd like to
place them side-by-side with the WPA outcomes developed last summer--and the
"goals" we've developed here at my school.) I'm often struck by how much
agreement there is in the abstract about the goals of college writing. The
real trick--as I've discovered in our group portfolio grading here, and,
again, as most of us know--is in agreeing on the "application" of those
abstract criteria to actual pieces of writing. But I think this is exactly
our project. If we don't work on it and make progress on it, these questions
about assessment and accountability will haunt us forever.
 
In case you missed it, here's the link:
http://www.washington.edu/oea/asessen.htm
 
Kudos to the folks in Washington!
 
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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I'll ride my hobby horse again. Yes, we can agree in the abstract about
outcomes. What I have long found problematic is the fact that students can
achieve those outcomes given one writing task/audience/context while failing
miserably given another task/audience/context. Thus I have a great deal of
difficulty talking about outcomes independent of task
(familiarity/unfamiliarity, cognitive level, constraints, etc etc). This issue
relates not only to how we assess writing but also to the issue of
establishing some kind of uniformity in the "degree of difficulty" in writing
assignments across sections in multisection composition programs. Even
portfolios will not solve this problem unless we attend to the degree of
difficult of the tasks within and across portfoliios. How do we compare simple
tasks well done with complex tasks that are fumbled to some extent? I have
felt for along time that this is a really important issue, but I've never had
the sense that my concern was widely shared. Am I missing something?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Would members mind sharing how upper level
(sophomore and above) "Writing Intensive"
courses are defined at your institution?  Here are a few
questions whose answers would be useful to us:
 
1)  How much writing is required?
2)  How is writing taught in these courses?
3)  How is writing used as a means of teaching and
    evaluating?
4)  How large are your classes?
 
Please indicate whether or not I might share your
responses with the faculty at James Madison
University's Writing Program.  Thanks for your help.
--
Martin, Janette M
marti2jm@jmu.edu
 
 
 
--
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Good point.  I think we have to define degrees of difficulty first.  What
constitutes a simple task, a complex one, etc?
 
-----Original Message-----
From: David E. Schwalm [mailto:DAVID.SCHWALM@asu.edu]
Sent: Tuesday, November 10, 1998 8:46 AM
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
Subject: Re: New Assessment project
 
 
I'll ride my hobby horse again. Yes, we can agree in the abstract about
outcomes. What I have long found problematic is the fact that students can
achieve those outcomes given one writing task/audience/context while failing
miserably given another task/audience/context. Thus I have a great deal of
difficulty talking about outcomes independent of task
(familiarity/unfamiliarity, cognitive level, constraints, etc etc). This
issue
relates not only to how we assess writing but also to the issue of
establishing some kind of uniformity in the "degree of difficulty" in
writing
assignments across sections in multisection composition programs. Even
portfolios will not solve this problem unless we attend to the degree of
difficult of the tasks within and across portfoliios. How do we compare
simple
tasks well done with complex tasks that are fumbled to some extent? I have
felt for along time that this is a really important issue, but I've never
had
the sense that my concern was widely shared. Am I missing something?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David:
 
This "degree of difficulty" issue is of course a real one, and certainly
people who can write well in one domain may have more difficulty in another.
But it seems to me that these are realities that we must share with everyone
involved with education and writing assessment--not problems for us to worry
about. A piece of writing either succeeds or it doesn't, and its success
depends largely on its degree of difficulty and the writer's familiarity
with the genre and content. We have to make sure that writing assignments
are appropriate--not for each individual writer, but for writers at each
particular educational level. Then when assessing or evaluating writing, we
can focus on the writing's success or lack of success according to the
criteria we've established. If an individual piece of writing is
unsuccessful, we can assume that *either* the assignment was inappropriately
difficult or the writer was inappropriately capable. It's dangerous to
assume one or the other without careful consideration.
 
I mentioned earlier that at my school we have a program-wide portfolio
grading system, Teams of five or six teachers meet all semester and then
grade each other's students' portfolios at the end of the term. One of our
challenges has been to strive for a shared "level of difficulty" of
assignments *without* reducing the course to three or four set assignments.
It's not easy, but I do think that's one of our goals. I think we all
understand that some students may get a good grade largely because of "easy"
assignments, and other students may get a poor grade because of "hard"
assignments. All we can do is raise the issue and try to address it.
 
And then of course when students leave our classes and go to a History or
Political Science class, they are faced with a whole new level of
difficulty. But this is just another way of saying that an "A" in high
school doesn't guarantee an "A" in FYC, and an "A" in FYC doesn't guarantee
an "A" in PoliSci 304.... That's just the way it is.
 
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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Keith, when these non-tenure, full-time folks are promoted to Assistant Prof,
what will the length of contract be?  Will it still be year-to-year or will it
be for some longer amount?  What is the process for renewal of those contract?
--Phyllis
 
 
>===== Original Message From Keith Rhodes <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> =====
>        In response to Mary Kennedy's query about full-timed non-tenured
teachers,
>Northwest Missouri State has had them for about ten years now.  The
>contracts are annual, but few people are ever let go.  An initial group is
>now eligible for promotion to assistant professor.  This promotion is
>depicted as being the exception, not the rule; and yet the group as a whole
>does enough exceptional stuff for us that it will be interesting to see if
>any of them are NOT promoted.  Promotion to ass't prof would not put them
>on track for higher promotions or tenure, but it would raise their pay to
>almost decent levels (i.e., about my level).  They already have full
>benefits (including travel, research, and development support) and full
>departmental vote, and their teaching load is the same as tenure-line
>faculty, 4/4.  They do tend to be the most likely to teach 3 composition
>courses in a semester, though as a rule nobody teaches 4 unless they
>really, really want to do that.
>        There are many systemic problems generated by this system, but it
sure
>beats the adjunct system.  In ways many have already indicated, it still
>lets departments leave composition in the basement--but a very nice,
>finished basement.  These teachers tend to be among the best-informed and
>most skilled composition teachers, and this in a department where a number
>of senior, tenure-line faculty believe strongly in teaching composition
>well themselves.  For now, it seems the best available choice.
>
>
>        **********************************************
>        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
>        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
>        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
>        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
>        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
>        **********************************************
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David and others,
 
In my own round about way I am making a similar point.  One of the
caustic effects of poorly conceieved assessment is that it reduces
our complex and ambitious goals for composing, and it neglects the
point David makes: composing always happens somewhere, in a specific
rhetorical and social context, in response to a specific task.
 
For all sorts of reasons, we're tempted into reading the bones of
isolated writing samples (timed tests or randomly selected portfolios),
holding them up against abstract notions of "good writing." To do
otherwise, to read portfolios more deeply, as collections
of disprarate texts produced under varied circumstances, is not
beyond us. It does not mean that responsible assessment is impossible.
It simply means that assessment is not simple.
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
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Hi -- Southern Polytechnic State University offers an undergraduate and
masters degree in technical/professional communications.  You might contact
Sandy Pfeiffer, department head for more specific information.
 
Kim
 
At 10:33 AM 11/7/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Hello one and all,
>
>A query:  I have a student who is interested in technical writing programs.
> More specifically, he's wondering if any universities offer technical
>writing as a degree option for an English major (undergrad) or perhaps as
>some kind of professional ceritification after the BA degree.  I'm not sure
>what's out there to be honest and I was wondering if any of you could
>provide some information or guidance. Private replies would be most welcome
>unless anyone else on the list is interested in such information.
>
>Thanks in advance:)
>Rich Hansberger
>rhansber@u.arizona.edu
>The Writing Center, The University of Arizona
>
>
**************************************************************************
Kim Haimes-Korn
Writing Program Director
Southern Polytechnic State University
1100 South Marietta Parkway
Marietta, Georgia  30060-2896
770-528-7427
khaimesk@spsu.edu
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David, anyone involved with portfolio assessment has to grapple with the
problem you describe so well.  For instance, some assignments are so well
designed that most students handle them effectively, while other
assignments are so vague and unmanageable that almost nobody can write
well to them.  How do you fit THAT variable into a pf assessment?  And
that's just one variation on the problem of figuring out the contexts of
the different assignments one is reading. Messy work, reading portfolios,
kinda life-resembling.  And hard to make reliable.  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 10 Nov 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I'll ride my hobby horse again. Yes, we can agree in the abstract about
> outcomes. What I have long found problematic is the fact that students can
> achieve those outcomes given one writing task/audience/context while failing
> miserably given another task/audience/context. Thus I have a great deal of
> difficulty talking about outcomes independent of task
> (familiarity/unfamiliarity, cognitive level, constraints, etc etc). This issue
> relates not only to how we assess writing but also to the issue of
> establishing some kind of uniformity in the "degree of difficulty" in writing
> assignments across sections in multisection composition programs. Even
> portfolios will not solve this problem unless we attend to the degree of
> difficult of the tasks within and across portfoliios. How do we compare simple
> tasks well done with complex tasks that are fumbled to some extent? I have
> felt for along time that this is a really important issue, but I've never had
> the sense that my concern was widely shared. Am I missing something?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Ed refers to "the problem of figuring out the contexts of the different
assignments one is reading."
 
One of the peculiar features of academic writing assessment is that we
tend to deny our own legitimacy as a "context." A magazine editor
doesn't care how or why a writer has come to write an article; he or she
only cares whether or not the article succeeds in terms of the
magazine's context. Same goes for workplace writing, etc. In FYC
portfolio assessment, we need to assert the legitimacy of the context:
all essays will be read within the context of the goals and expectations
of FYC, a perfectly legitimate part of college culture. The same goes
with the Washington study: I assume that all pieces of writing were read
within the context of the goals and expectations of senior-level college
writing--as determined by those participating in the project.
 
The "outcomes" that we come up with are not *entirely* abstract; they
arise out of real experiences with real college writers. We have a sense
of what first- and fourth-year writers at our schools can and should be
able to do. If we are evaluating individual writers, we are ethically
bound to make clear to them what the context is--which is what we do in
comp classes when we show past student examples and discuss evaluation
criteria, etc. If we are assessing *groups* of writers, then all we can
do is say "given *this* context, and *these* criteria, this piece of
writing is/is not successful--I have no idea whether or not it was
successful in its original context."
 
It seems like much too ambitious a job to try to take into account every
individual context as we read. Individual people are legitimate contexts
unto themselves; but once someone becomes a "student," he or she enters
into an existing context--both at the particular school and in the
larger culture. When we say "localized" assessment, don't we think of
"local" as being school-wide as opposed to the much more abstract
nation-wide? If we mean "individualized," then surely we're not really
talking about assessment any longer.
 
--
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: http://www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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What Richard Said!
Bill
 
>To do
>otherwise, to read portfolios more deeply, as collections
>of disprarate texts produced under varied circumstances, is not
>beyond us. It does not mean that responsible assessment is impossible.
>It simply means that assessment is not simple.
>
>Richard Jenseth
>St. Lawrence University
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My sense is that, if we understood this degree of difficulty business better,
it might change how we go about teaching. For example, not many instructors do
much to help students become familiar with and comfortable using new and
strange vocabularies, yet this if often the source of "difficulty" in writing
in some contexts. And so on. It might be useful to structure the assignment
completion process explicitly to emphasize lots of oral and written rehearsal
of the new language. Perhaps problems with unfamiliar language mask
difficulties with underlying concepts--which leads to work in paraphrase and
summary as a way of grasping both new ideas and new language. Similarly, if we
thought more about degree of difficulty we might have some idea about how to
increase our students' capabilities by pushing them out of their confort
zones. I have often found--in various kinds of WAC work--that most instructors
have no idea whether their assignments are hard or easy. They are suprised
that college sophomores have trouble with tasks that the faculty themselves
struggled with as graduate students. In any case, "difficulty" ssems to be a
key concept that we don't do much with. I think both Karen Greenberg and Alan
Purves have done some work on this, however.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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-----BEGIN PGP SIGNED MESSAGE-----
Hash: SHA1
 
At 10:17 PM 11/8/98 -0600, you wrote:
 
>Maybe something else is going on here, something
>related to how Christians don't see their cultural dominance the way
others
>do.
 
Perhaps this is best seen by trying to teach traditional canon
lit to students from a non-JC culture.  Teaching "The Old Man
and The Sea" to a class of Japanese students requires that you
explain all of that Christian theology that underlies the story.
 
If you don't, they think it's a story about an old man out in
a fishing boat.
 
 
-----BEGIN PGP SIGNATURE-----
Version: PGPfreeware 6.0 for non-commercial use <http://www.pgp.com>
 
iQA/AwUBNkiqtR18QjVHH8cPEQL7YQCghytm8Urrps5NWBQsRCj6rS0QnxQAnR5A
xV2ZFVurDmIhjUQRFAcVt/lK
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I think we can add to the issue of "difficulty" the issue of disciplinary
discourse--David Russell has an excellent article which touches on this
very issue in Joseph Petraglia's book _Reconceiving Writing, Rethinking
Writing Instruction_.  In a situation I dealt with here at WSU, graduate
students who wrote very well as English majors had difficulty writing in
history seminars (in our interdisciplinary American Studies program)--they
kept getting their verbs all wrong.  In English we use the present tense to
quote from writers long dead ("Shakespeare says"), but in History, a
discipline that trades in dates, such a practice makes no sense at all--you
can't write "Gibbon says."  This is of course not just an issue of verbs,
but of epistemology.  Students need the knowledge base in a discipline, an
understanding of how knowledge is created in that discipline and a sense if
what counts as data in order to write fluently and well in that discipline.
 
 
 
>My sense is that, if we understood this degree of difficulty business better,
>it might change how we go about teaching. For example, not many instructors do
>much to help students become familiar with and comfortable using new and
>strange vocabularies, yet this if often the source of "difficulty" in writing
>in some contexts. And so on. It might be useful to structure the assignment
>completion process explicitly to emphasize lots of oral and written rehearsal
>of the new language. Perhaps problems with unfamiliar language mask
>difficulties with underlying concepts--which leads to work in paraphrase and
>summary as a way of grasping both new ideas and new language. Similarly, if we
>thought more about degree of difficulty we might have some idea about how to
>increase our students' capabilities by pushing them out of their confort
>zones. I have often found--in various kinds of WAC work--that most instructors
>have no idea whether their assignments are hard or easy. They are suprised
>that college sophomores have trouble with tasks that the faculty themselves
>struggled with as graduate students. In any case, "difficulty" ssems to be a
>key concept that we don't do much with. I think both Karen Greenberg and Alan
>Purves have done some work on this, however.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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>Perhaps this is best seen by trying to teach traditional canon
>lit to students from a non-JC culture.  Teaching "The Old Man
>and The Sea" to a class of Japanese students requires that you
>explain all of that Christian theology that underlies the story.
>
>If you don't, they think it's a story about an old man out in
>a fishing boat.
>
 
 
you mean it's not about an old man out in a fishing boat?
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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I've been following the discussion on assessment and find myself on yet
another task force to deal with it on our campus.  As a way of thanking
participants (I'm learning, remembering), I want to share some random
observations:
 
1. The primary problem with portfolio assessment began when students were
allowed to choose "best writing" samples; i.e., accrediting agencies,
legislators, what have you, want  REPRESENTATIVE samples of writing -- not
the best, not the worst, but the most representative of the student's
writing ability.  This is due in part because such agencies (and graduate
schools, "the business community," etc.) are primarily interested in the
"predictive value" of the assessment -- will students write competently
AFTER graduation, AFTER the writing course, AFTER the handsome portfolio?
 
-- Perhaps the last place in which to assess writing is in a writing class
or in a self-selected portfolio.  What if samples of student writing were
taken from various courses -- in general education, in the major field,
at whatever point we wished to assess?
 
2. Don't we (and "outsiders") have a terribly difficult time defining
"writing ability" in the first place?  Is it something that can be scaled
over the years?  I.e. does a child's writing ability increase from fourth
to seventh grade?  Freshman to senior year in college?  Surely it does,
but how do we know?  If some of us feel confident that "writing ability"
can be defined and "measured" (or described), then shouldn't that ability
manifest itself in ANY writing task?  Indeed, doesn't the very notion of
"writing ability" IMPLY that task specificity can be transcended?  (Yes,
we write under specific circumstances, but if we have "ability," then we
can write competently or well under ANY circumstance.)
 
3. Would/should what I've just said about ability lead to age, "grade
level," and "degree of difficulty" issues?  That is, will ability change
as a person grows older?  (Is ability in part 'developmental'?)  Will
it change as s/he moves forward in grade levels?  Should we be able to
describe "ability" in terms of the difficulty of tasks?  Bloom's taxonomy
might be useful here. If so, then what prepares the FYC student (who
writes three/five-page papers in comp.) for "the college research paper of
ten or more pages"?  What undergraduate course prepares students for
"graduate-level" writing?  For theses?
 
4. Often we speak of assignments that emulate the "real world."  Aren't
college courses part of the real world?  How is writing for a history prof
(timed or term paper) under a deadline different from particular tasks in
business, medicine, law, what have you?  Grades are at stake, salaries are
at stake.  Therefore, don't writing tasks within the University have
"predictive value" precisely because grades are at stake and we ARE part
of the "real world"?
 
5. Finally, I wonder if in writing highly specific directions for
assignments -- specifying purposes, audiences, and other dimensions of
rhetorical tasks -- we eliminate many of the most important decisions
student writers must learn to make.  What might we learn from either a
diagnostic (or entry level) perspective or from a "final," "competency"
perspective from this assignment: "Write a [5-page] Essay"?
 
I'm looking forward to reading more on this thread.
 
Ed Kearns
University of Northern Colorado
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>>Perhaps this is best seen by trying to teach traditional canon
>>lit to students from a non-JC culture.  Teaching "The Old Man
>>and The Sea" to a class of Japanese students requires that you
>>explain all of that Christian theology that underlies the story.
>>
>>If you don't, they think it's a story about an old man out in
>>a fishing boat.
>>
>
>
>you mean it's not about an old man out in a fishing boat?
>
>Beth Daniell
 
actually, I think it might be about an old man out in a fishing boat.
 
                                Diana
 
 
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
^^^^^
Diana George
Humanities Department
 Michigan Technological University
1400 Townsend Dr.
Houghton, MI 49931
 
(906) 487-2016
(906) 482-7016
        http://www.hu.mtu.edu/~dgeorge
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I've thought some about the issues you raise, Ed, and I'll give a too-short
response
to each of them inside this copy of your post.  --Ed White
 
At 03:15 PM 11/10/98 -0700, Ed Kearns wrote:
>I've been following the discussion on assessment and find myself on yet
>another task force to deal with it on our campus.  As a way of thanking
>participants (I'm learning, remembering), I want to share some random
>observations:
>
>1. The primary problem with portfolio assessment began when students were
>allowed to choose "best writing" samples; i.e., accrediting agencies,
>legislators, what have you, want  REPRESENTATIVE samples of writing -- not
>the best, not the worst, but the most representative of the student's
>writing ability.  This is due in part because such agencies (and graduate
>schools, "the business community," etc.) are primarily interested in the
>"predictive value" of the assessment -- will students write competently
>AFTER graduation, AFTER the writing course, AFTER the handsome portfolio?
>
I'm no longer sure that there is such a thing as "representative" or
reified "writing ability"
separated from a context or rhetorical situation.  Or if there is, it may
just be at the extremes.
 
>-- Perhaps the last place in which to assess writing is in a writing class
>or in a self-selected portfolio.  What if samples of student writing were
>taken from various courses -- in general education, in the major field,
>at whatever point we wished to assess?
>
The pfs I've read in that situation are highly assignment-dependent and no
more representative
than in a writing course.
 
>2. Don't we (and "outsiders") have a terribly difficult time defining
>"writing ability" in the first place?  Is it something that can be scaled
>over the years?  I.e. does a child's writing ability increase from fourth
>to seventh grade?  Freshman to senior year in college?  Surely it does,
>but how do we know?  If some of us feel confident that "writing ability"
>can be defined and "measured" (or described), then shouldn't that ability
>manifest itself in ANY writing task?  Indeed, doesn't the very notion of
>"writing ability" IMPLY that task specificity can be transcended?  (Yes,
>we write under specific circumstances, but if we have "ability," then we
>can write competently or well under ANY circumstance.)
>
I think this kind of reification of the concept is itself the problem.
 
>3. Would/should what I've just said about ability lead to age, "grade
>level," and "degree of difficulty" issues?  That is, will ability change
>as a person grows older?  (Is ability in part 'developmental'?)  Will
>it change as s/he moves forward in grade levels?  Should we be able to
>describe "ability" in terms of the difficulty of tasks?  Bloom's taxonomy
>might be useful here. If so, then what prepares the FYC student (who
>writes three/five-page papers in comp.) for "the college research paper of
>ten or more pages"?  What undergraduate course prepares students for
>"graduate-level" writing?  For theses?
>
I don't think we know very much about development of writing ability in
various
contexts.  Bloom's taxonomy has not proved very useful.  But these strike
me as
the right questions to ask.
 
>4. Often we speak of assignments that emulate the "real world."  Aren't
>college courses part of the real world?  How is writing for a history prof
>(timed or term paper) under a deadline different from particular tasks in
>business, medicine, law, what have you?  Grades are at stake, salaries are
>at stake.  Therefore, don't writing tasks within the University have
>"predictive value" precisely because grades are at stake and we ARE part
>of the "real world"?
>
We certainly are part of the real world, in all its blessed variety. But
different fields
have different ways of defining problems, evidence, patterns of argument, etc.
 
>5. Finally, I wonder if in writing highly specific directions for
>assignments -- specifying purposes, audiences, and other dimensions of
>rhetorical tasks -- we eliminate many of the most important decisions
>student writers must learn to make.  What might we learn from either a
>diagnostic (or entry level) perspective or from a "final," "competency"
>perspective from this assignment: "Write a [5-page] Essay"?
>
Depends on what you want to teach.  If you want to spend the time helping
students
find and narrow topics, go ahead.  But don't assume that this most complex
ability is
something most students can handle without help; the results will be
predictably awful,
even when not plagiarized.  For myself, I prefer to put my pedagogy further
along in the
process, so I specify the matters you describe.
 
>I'm looking forward to reading more on this thread.
>
>Ed Kearns
>University of Northern Colorado
>
>
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When Ed says we have a terrible time defining "writing ability" he says a
mouthful. We say that it is "complex," but I'm not sure that we have attempted
a developmental model of this complexity. Why is it that many of us are less
context-bound in our writing than our students are? What do we know that they
don't? What would help students learn to move from context to context with
more ease and confidence? True, specific task X may be hard for you and easy
for me while it is the reverse with specific task Y. But hopefully there are
useful generalizations that would help us understand why that is the case.
This might change the way we teach writing. So, for example, a student has
difficulty with TASK A because he/she is unfamiliar with the subject matter
and special vocabularies. Well, lots of work on paragraph structure and
sentence grammar or revisions of cofused texts are not going to address the
writing problem here. Wrong treatment. See where this is headed?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Donna,
        Please keep these!  It's getting really interesting.  These will
go into your portfolio, if you want--as the thread initiated by you.
 
DS
 
On Tue, 10 Nov 1998, Clay Bond wrote:
 
> -----BEGIN PGP SIGNED MESSAGE-----
> Hash: SHA1
>
> At 10:17 PM 11/8/98 -0600, you wrote:
>
> >Maybe something else is going on here, something
> >related to how Christians don't see their cultural dominance the way
> others
> >do.
>
> Perhaps this is best seen by trying to teach traditional canon
> lit to students from a non-JC culture.  Teaching "The Old Man
> and The Sea" to a class of Japanese students requires that you
> explain all of that Christian theology that underlies the story.
>
> If you don't, they think it's a story about an old man out in
> a fishing boat.
>
>
> -----BEGIN PGP SIGNATURE-----
> Version: PGPfreeware 6.0 for non-commercial use <http://www.pgp.com>
>
> iQA/AwUBNkiqtR18QjVHH8cPEQL7YQCghytm8Urrps5NWBQsRCj6rS0QnxQAnR5A
> xV2ZFVurDmIhjUQRFAcVt/lK
> =Ip/V
> -----END PGP SIGNATURE-----
>
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My apologies to the list.  I just sent a personal note to a student in my
class, thinking it was going to her and not the whole wide world...
 
(I've warned students about doing this very thing!!!)
 
 
Sorry,
 
Dave Stacey
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fyi
--Eric
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Tue, 10 Nov 98 11:39:32 CST
From: gkirsch@ncte.org
To: service-learning@serv1.ncte.org
 
        ******************************
        Exciting Workshop Announcement
 
        "Service-Learning in Composition"
        December 4, 1998
        9:00 AM - 4:00 PM
        Minneapolis, Minnesota
        University of St. Thomas
 
        Sponsored by: Minnesota Campus Compact
 
        Co-sponsored by:
 
        * The American Association for Higher Education
        * Campus Compact
        * The Collaboration for the Advancement of College
         Teaching and Learning
 
        Whether you are a professor or instructor of English, a
        Composition Program or Writing Center leader, or simply have
        an interest in improving writing through service-learning, we
        invite you to join your colleagues for a lively discussion of
        issues in service-learning in Composition.
 
        The format for the day will include workshops, discussions and
        planning time. Presentations will be made by leaders in the
        field, many of whom contributed to a recent AAHE monograph,
        "Writing the Community: Concepts and Models for
        Service-Learning in Composition."
 
        **Featured Presenters:**
 
        Linda Adler-Kassner, Assistant Professor of Composition and
        Rhetoric, University of Michigan, Dearborn, and Co-editor,
        Writing the Community:  Concepts and Models for
        Service-Learning in Composition.
 
        Chris Anson, Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor and
        Director, Program in Composition, University of Minnesota and
        Contributing Writer, Writing the Community:  Concepts and
        Models for Service-Learning in Composition.
 
        Cass Dalglish, Associate Professor of English, Augsburg
        College, and cited as the instructor of a model journalism
        course in Writing the Community:  Concepts and Models for
        Service-Learning in Composition.
 
        Lois Schmidt, English Instructor, Hibbing Community and
        Technical College, and cited as the instructor of a model
        technical writing course in Writing the Community:  Concepts
        and Models for Service-Learning in Composition.
 
        Edward Zlotkowski, professor of English and founding director
        of the Service-Learning Project at Bentley College;  AAHE
        Senior Associate on Service-Learning and Editor, AAHE Series
        on Service-Learning in the Disciplines.
 
 
        Registration Cost:  $45.00
        Includes a free copy of the monograph on Service-Learning in
        Nursing ($28.50 value), breakfast, lunch, and materials.
 
        **To receive a mailed or faxed copy of the full registration
        materials, including information on overnight accomodations,
        email Jessica Myhre, Office Manager, Minnesota Campus Compact:
        JLMYHRE@stthomas.edu. Registration deadline is November
        23rd.**
 
        With questions, please call Erin Bowley at Minnesota Campus
        Compact: (651) 962-4952.
 
        See you in December!
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Identifying the correct engineering problem and then solving that problem is
at the heart of the engineering profession. Solving one problem, however,
can lead to other problems, so the process is never-ending for them.  I
wonder if problem identification is what David is addressing.  If we give
the "wrong treatment" (solution) we are not addressing the correct problem.
 
-----Original Message-----
From: David E. Schwalm [mailto:DAVID.SCHWALM@asu.edu]
Sent: Tuesday, November 10, 1998 4:38 PM
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
Subject: Re: New Assessment project
 
 
When Ed says we have a terrible time defining "writing ability" he says a
mouthful. We say that it is "complex," but I'm not sure that we have
attempted
a developmental model of this complexity. Why is it that many of us are less
context-bound in our writing than our students are? What do we know that
they
don't? What would help students learn to move from context to context with
more ease and confidence? True, specific task X may be hard for you and easy
for me while it is the reverse with specific task Y. But hopefully there are
useful generalizations that would help us understand why that is the case.
This might change the way we teach writing. So, for example, a student has
difficulty with TASK A because he/she is unfamiliar with the subject matter
and special vocabularies. Well, lots of work on paragraph structure and
sentence grammar or revisions of cofused texts are not going to address the
writing problem here. Wrong treatment. See where this is headed?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Here is a significant problem I have not yet solved to my
satisfaction.
 
Students learn best, in my experience, when doing rewrites
and when able to get feedback from a professor or other
knowledgeable person and when able to discuss the writing
with other students.  So we build these things into our
program.
 
We grade some early drafts, not all.  We generally weight
most heavily final drafts and rewrites (though we have
changed this practice this year for two assignments -
weighting the first final draft more than the rewrite of it
- trying to encourage stronger efforts on the first draft).
 
Then the problem shows up - when they write on their own,
without this level of support, there is rather dramatic
slippage among the weaker students, some among the average
students, little or none among the best students (no
surprise there).
 
So should we assess their abilities based on the year of
work with intensive instruction and feedback along the way
or should we assess their abilities based on a final writing
done completely on their own?
 
Is my firmly held belief that they learn better working
together really wrong - because it fosters dependency and
reduces individual responsibility?  (This is clearly true
for some students, but not most - I really think most of
them learn more and slip less even though they are put out
alone at some point.)
 
Contrary to many assertions on this list, most writing is
done without editors or input from another.  New law firm
associates do their own work with no feedback at all until
it is graded by the partner for whom it was done.  Partners
never have another person read their day-to-day work.
Business people write reports and memos all the time without
input or review by anyone - not even secretaries in today's
computer-based business environment.  Of course product
intended for courts or for business clients tend to get
reviewed and worked over by "editors."  But that is not the
norm and it is not the norm for what counts for the novice
in business or the practice of law.
 
So how would you factor in these concerns in assessment?
 
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Lawmakers ought not to be law-breakers."
 
Chaucer, "The Man of Law's Tale,"  The Canterbury Tales, c.
1386
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At base, I think, the issue Steve raises is less an assessment one than an
instructional one:  how do we help students move from focusing on "improving
this paper" to thinking more in terms of "mastering new revision
strategies"?  If students don't make this transition, collaboration becomes
a much bigger assessment issue (due to larger differences between individual
and collaborative texts) than it would be if they did.=20
Jen=E1
 
>Then the problem shows up - when they write on their own,
>without this level of support, there is rather dramatic
>slippage among the weaker students, some among the average
>students, little or none among the best students (no
>surprise there).
>
>So should we assess their abilities based on the year of
>work with intensive instruction and feedback along the way
>or should we assess their abilities based on a final writing
>done completely on their own?
>
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Jen=E1 A. Burges
Assistant Professor of English
Director of Freshman Writing
Longwood College
201 High Street
Farmville, VA  23909
(804)395-2175
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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I agree with David Schwalm--usually not very difficult to do--that "degree
of difficulty" is an important considertaion in program wide assessment and
therefore for program coherence.  It has always come up in the portfolio
sessions I've attended, although not such a problem with our pre-college
level exit portfolio for Writing 115 here at Eastern, where we were careful
to specify a range of genres to be represented.  The requirements for this
portfolio can be viewed at:
 
 <http://www.eosc.osshe.edu/~davisr/writing/115/assessmentplan.html>.
 
dw
 
 
 
 
Date: Tue, 10 Nov 1998 08:46:09 MST
From: "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject: Re: New Assessment project
 
I'll ride my hobby horse again. Yes, we can agree in the abstract about
outcomes. What I have long found problematic is the fact that students can
achieve those outcomes given one writing task/audience/context while failing
miserably given another task/audience/context. Thus I have a great deal of
difficulty talking about outcomes independent of task
(familiarity/unfamiliarity, cognitive level, constraints, etc etc). This issue
relates not only to how we assess writing but also to the issue of
establishing some kind of uniformity in the "degree of difficulty" in writing
assignments across sections in multisection composition programs. Even
portfolios will not solve this problem unless we attend to the degree of
difficult of the tasks within and across portfoliios. How do we compare simple
tasks well done with complex tasks that are fumbled to some extent? I have
felt for along time that this is a really important issue, but I've never had
the sense that my concern was widely shared. Am I missing something?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Donald Wolff, Dir.
Oregon Writing Project
Loso Hall
Eastern Oregon University
La Grande, OR 97850
(541) 962-3527
dwolff@eou.edu
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Marian and David have addressed something really interesting to me.
Problem formulation or identification falls under the rubric of critical
thinking.  Furthermore, Marian pushes the rubric to another step by
pointing out that "wrong treatment" often means not "addressing the
correct problem." So critical thinking about how to solve problems
require an understanding of the procedures by which a problem becomes
understood as one "thing" and not another "thing."
 
This suggests that we need to get students to be able to address
"working assumptions," which is another way to say that students need to
become aware of the epistemological grounds upon which they are
formulating or identifying problems.
 
This is a question that I'm trying to address at Kettering University,
which specializes in the education of engineers, and of managers of
engineering and corporate systems.
We are trying to revamp the communications offerings here (currently
there are only two quarter courses, one in the 1st year and one in the
4th year, each of which have to cover skills often addressed in 3
separate semester courses (composition, oral communication, technical
communication).
 
We may have a chance to introduce a third course, actually placed
somewhere in the sophomore range of offerings, prior to their intensive
specialization.  I've been developing a model that would address
precisely the question of problem formulation with respect to working
assumptions/epistemological grounds, targeting the specific thinking
processes associated with the range of engineering professions.
 
The course is called tentatively "Thinking About Systems" and would look
specifically at paradigmatic changes in the ways that systems have been
understood this century in particular, with lots of group work analyzing
and evaluating working systems in the world (this is a very hands on
type of school), such as the communications technology systems of large
public or private sector institutions such as a city hall, university,
corporations (industrial engineering, software engineering etc).  Some
systems in the world actually function according to sets of assumptions
associated with 19thC scientific reasoning; some systems are actually
embracing systems theory current within the last twenty years in the
creation and management of their production and organizational
processes.
 
Different philosophies of systems produce different kinds of systems
that address different kinds of problems, which in turn produce
different kinds of solutions, which in turn generate (more or less)
different kinds of additional problems.
 
Students would have to produce, individually and collectively in small
groups, oral presentations and written documents designed according to
the appropriate professional genres, but would be involved in the direct
analysis of the logics and "working assumptions" of the systems
employed--with a mind, perhaps, to offer recommendations on how to
redesign the system under analysis.
 
Anyone out there know of a course designed along these lines _as_ a
communications/rhetoric course?  If so, could you have the person who
has designed and/or taught such a course get in touch with me?
 
Much thanks......mer
 
Martin E. Rosenberg
Assistant Professor of Communications
Business and Industrial Management Department
Kettering University
 
 
Marian Barchilon wrote:
 
> Identifying the correct engineering problem and then solving that
> problem is
> at the heart of the engineering profession. Solving one problem,
> however,
> can lead to other problems, so the process is never-ending for them.
> I
> wonder if problem identification is what David is addressing.  If we
> give
> the "wrong treatment" (solution) we are not addressing the correct
> problem.
>
> -----Original Message-----
> From: David E. Schwalm [mailto:DAVID.SCHWALM@asu.edu]
> Sent: Tuesday, November 10, 1998 4:38 PM
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: Re: New Assessment project
>
> When Ed says we have a terrible time defining "writing ability" he
> says a
> mouthful. We say that it is "complex," but I'm not sure that we have
> attempted
> a developmental model of this complexity. Why is it that many of us
> are less
> context-bound in our writing than our students are? What do we know
> that
> they
> don't? What would help students learn to move from context to context
> with
> more ease and confidence? True, specific task X may be hard for you
> and easy
> for me while it is the reverse with specific task Y. But hopefully
> there are
> useful generalizations that would help us understand why that is the
> case.
> This might change the way we teach writing. So, for example, a student
> has
> difficulty with TASK A because he/she is unfamiliar with the subject
> matter
> and special vocabularies. Well, lots of work on paragraph structure
> and
> sentence grammar or revisions of cofused texts are not going to
> address the
> writing problem here. Wrong treatment. See where this is headed?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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But, in a larger sense, this IS an assessment issue, but not one of
professorial assessment; rather it is a matter of teaching/learning self
assessment. The writers who succeed on their own have learned how to
improve (which requires assessment) their work; the ones whose writing
tails off without outside help have never learned how to assess and thus
improve their writing.  --Ed White
 
On Wed, 11 Nov 1998, Jena Burges wrote:
 
> At base, I think, the issue Steve raises is less an assessment one than a=
n
> instructional one:  how do we help students move from focusing on "improv=
ing
> this paper" to thinking more in terms of "mastering new revision
> strategies"?  If students don't make this transition, collaboration becom=
es
> a much bigger assessment issue (due to larger differences between individ=
ual
> and collaborative texts) than it would be if they did.=20
> Jen=E1
>=20
> >Then the problem shows up - when they write on their own,
> >without this level of support, there is rather dramatic
> >slippage among the weaker students, some among the average
> >students, little or none among the best students (no
> >surprise there).
> >
> >So should we assess their abilities based on the year of
> >work with intensive instruction and feedback along the way
> >or should we assess their abilities based on a final writing
> >done completely on their own?
> >
> ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
> Jen=E1 A. Burges
> Assistant Professor of English
> Director of Freshman Writing
> Longwood College
> 201 High Street
> Farmville, VA  23909
> (804)395-2175
> ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
>=20
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On Tue, 10 Nov 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
(snip)
>This might change the way we teach writing. So, for example, a student has
> difficulty with TASK A because he/she is unfamiliar with the subject matter
> and special vocabularies. Well, lots of work on paragraph structure and
> sentence grammar or revisions of cofused texts are not going to address the
> writing problem here. Wrong treatment. See where this is headed?
 
 
Discipline-specific writing courses?
 
 
Also:  it's not just that students have different skills in different
composing areas (and, probably, in different composing media); students
also bring different attitudes and experiences to each new task/writing
environment.  Some students write easily, comfortably, clearly, and well
for one discipline, but enter another (like English) and freeze up.  Not
only can they lack the skills to write for FYC, but they can also develop
a serious case of anxiety and/or resistance to writing for a composition
class but not for a class in, say, mechanical engineering.  For many
students, good "English" writing still means mechanically accurate
writing, while good "other disciplinary" writing means ideologically sound
writing.
 
Kurt Bouman
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Steve,
I think what you've inferred based on your experience is so, and it's borne
out by all the research around Bruffeean pedagogy, collaborative learning,
etc.
 
>Students learn best, in my experience, when doing rewrites
>and when able to get feedback from a professor or other
>knowledgeable person and when able to discuss the writing
>with other students.  So we build these things into our
>program.
 
But your questions about writing on the job have little to do with learning
in the classroom.  What students learn and how well they apply what they
know once schooling is over with are different animals, and not only in
writing.  In fact, I'd suggest that at least a part of their lowered
performance on the job comes from uncertaintly about the law, rather than
an inability to write.  We all know that you can't write well what you
don't know well.  That's one of the major benefits of the drafting
process--as we become surer of what we want to say and as we know more
about our topic, we can say what we mean.
 
All that aside, since you're in a professional school setting, I'd aim for
job conditions in testing competence.
 
>Contrary to many assertions on this list, most writing is
>done without editors or input from another.  New law firm
>associates do their own work with no feedback at all until
>it is graded by the partner for whom it was done.  Partners
>never have another person read their day-to-day work.
>Business people write reports and memos all the time without
>input or review by anyone - not even secretaries in today's
>computer-based business environment.  Of course product
>intended for courts or for business clients tend to get
>reviewed and worked over by "editors."  But that is not the
>norm and it is not the norm for what counts for the novice
>in business or the practice of law.
>
>So how would you factor in these concerns in assessment?
 
Give the students all the setup they'd get in a law firm and have them do
the work as if they were beginning lawyers.  This means that you'd put them
through a learning phase that best promotes learning about the
tasks--collaborative, recursive, etc--but that at some point you'd trim the
process stuff back and gradually focus the students on writing under the
real conditions they'll face as beginning lawyers.
 
So, my choice would be to begin with what you currently do--a lot of
sharing, collaboration, peer review, revision, feedback from instructor,
etc.  I'd do this for at least half the time they spend in the legal
writing class (I don't remember whether you have a one-year or a two-year
program).  Then I'd take the remaining time and divide it into phases two
and three:  (2) Work alone, under job conditions, with opportunities for
feedback and revision at the end of an assignment only; (3) Work alone,
under job conditions, and assemble a portfolio of work--several projects,
on varied tasks (memos, briefs, letters, etc.), with the work resulting in
some sort of evaluation or certification, depending on what your curriculum
requires.
 
These suggestions reflect my understanding of your very different (from FY
Comp, that is) instructional setting and the very different clientele who
enroll in law school, as opposed to those who enroll as first-year college
students.  FY Comp is, imho, entirely a phase one enterprise.  It's
introductory, rather than a "finishing" course.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director
Washington State University Writing Programs
Avery 202
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5046
http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
bcondon@wsu.edu
509-335-2268
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Well I have been called a southernor by a lot of folks, and usually
considered it an insult, since I still call myself a Yankee (Illinois).  But
I think Ed White is the first one who has described me as "polite."
 
I agree with his assessment of Beckett's book.  But the book reminds me
 
(1) criticism of our outcomes has been around a long time and
 
(2) you need to know how your opponents think.
 
The book never got much play actually.  But similar arguments keep cropping
up.
Rich Haswell says his longitudinal study at Washington State shows
measurable results.  Agreed.  But results of what?  Of composition classes?
Of Darwinian selection.  (Those who survive for three years are those better
able to learn to write??)  Three years of exposure to what we sometimes
modestly call an "intellectual community."  Those who don't find our
arguments persuasive ask such nasty questions, and others.
 
We're having a major fight on my campus right now about two required
senior-level capstone gen-ed classes.  A lot of
Business/Technology/Agriculture folk want to get rid of the requirement, and
a group of liberal arts type like me tend to say things like "these are the
most important courses in our entire curriculum."  Then the B/T/A folk says
show us some proof that these courses are actually as wonderful as you are
claiming.  OOPS!
 
 
 
At 08:49 PM 11/7/98 -0800, you wrote:
>Richard, in his long post mentioned a book I thought only I knew of:
>        "Any of you out there old enough to recall the book by Frederick
>Beckett?  He was a college dean who wrote _College Composition: The Course
>Where a Student Doesn't Learn to Write_ in 1974 from Calcon Press (which
>looks to be vanity publishing).  He went through all the then available
>studies and played with statistics to show that we weren't having an
>impact, even according to our own research, but were costing lots and lots
>of money."
>
>In case anyone is tempted to look the book up, be aware that it IS a
>vanity press publication by an ex-dean of agriculture.  It is filled with
>howlers of all sorts and does not deserve the respectful treatment that RF
>gives it.  But then Dick is a polite southerner, not a nasty N'Yawker like
>me.  In my view, the book's only value is comic relief.  --Ed White
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Let me pick up a few strands in this thread -- namely, "degree of
difficulty," "writing ability," and "context-specific" vs.
"context-transcendant" assessment.  I served on the taskforce that
developed Colorado's standards (outcomes-based education) for reading and
writing, K-12.  I went into the business skeptically, to say the least.
 
Nevertheless, I learned a few things, not the least of which is that the
public and its representatives certainly believe there is such a thing as
writing ability -- and reading ability, musical ability, athletic ability
(p.s. Ed White--they THINK they know about baseball ability).  And, if
teachers at any level fail to improve the (writing) ability of their
students, then those teachers ought to be replaced.
 
Further, many people "out there" (in government, legal and medical
practices, business, what have you) recognize that certain tasks require
particular expertise -- "content" expertise, "format" expertise, etc..
But they insist that teachers can and must provide the fundamental
cross-disciplinary instruction and assessment that will allow writers
(students or workers) to move from task to task and learn new
'particulars' on their own.
 
And isn't this one of the base justifications for FYC?  Namely, that the
course will help students move from lab reports to term papers in history
with relative ease -- precisely because we've trained their "abilities" to
transcend disciplinary limitations?
 
As to "difficulty"-- the task force quickly recognized that descriptions
of "good writing" pretty much transcend grade levels and writing tasks
(e.g., "clear," "well organized," etc.); therefore, we articulated
standards for different grade clusters (K-4, 5-8, etc.), by refrencing
increasingly complicated requirements (increased length, critical
thinking, drawing from sources, and so on).
 
--Ed Kearns
UNC
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Kurt, the affective dimensions of writing tasks that you mention are quite
important are often are closely related to "comfort zones" and familiarity
with the territory. I'm not sure that I would follow my own logic to
discipline specific writing courses, however. They don't hurt, of course, but
I think we might do our students a better service if we could help them
understand how to move across disciplinary boundaries, why they have
difficulty when they move, and what strategies they can use to address these
difficulties.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Bill is right that we can't write well what we don't know well, but it is not
necessarily the case that we CAN write well what we what we DO know well. We
frequently see instances where a person cannot explain what he or she knows or
understands. There is a socio-linguistic dimension dimension to explaining
that is different from or in addition to knowing. When we talk about problem
definitiion in trying to grasp the problem of acquiring or enhancing "writing
ability" we need to take this into account. Imagine yourself as a native
speaker of Spanish who fully understand some concept, can explain it in
Spanish, but does not know enough English to explain it in English. I think
many of our students (native speakers of English) are in an analogous
position. That is, they may understand a concept in some non-linguistic or
quasi-linguistic way and yet not be in sufficient command of the potentials of
English to explain it. The same student might "write well" in a more familiar
arena. What pedagogy is implicit when a student's writing problems are defined
in this way?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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On Wed, 11 Nov 1998, Edward A Kearns wrote:
 
(snip)
> But they insist that teachers can and must provide the fundamental
> cross-disciplinary instruction and assessment that will allow writers
> (students or workers) to move from task to task and learn new
> 'particulars' on their own.
 
Ed, in saying the above, did the folks "out there" want to suggest that
all teachers were responsible for this, or that this was the domain of
*writing* teachers?  I optimistically hope for the former, but sadly
suspect the latter ("I'm a _________; it's not MY job to teach them to
write.")
 
Kurt Bouman
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On Wed, 11 Nov 1998, Kurt Bouman wrote:
 
. . . in response to David Schwalm, who wonders where this discussion is
headed . . .
>
>
> Discipline-specific writing courses?
 
Actually, I would say it leads us to reconsider interdisciplinary writing
courses. This week, I participated in two workshops (part of ASU comp
program's Composition Workshop Series) in which we explored our experiences,
problems, and considered possibilities for interdisciplinary work in
composition--what it may mean, what it means now.
 
I will note that I am currently all jazzed about interdisciplinarity after
presenting a paper (with my colleague, Judith Van) at an AIS (ASsociation for
Integrative Studies) conference. WE were thrilled to see such a diverse and
engaging range to topics explored and so many scholars actively seeking to
articulate their work in the spaces between. I was also thrilled to pick up a
copy of Julie Thompson Klein's comprehensive and commendable work
INTERDISCIPLINARITY: HISTORY, THEORY, & PRACTICE. I never realized that such a
broad and careful analysis of the lasting nature of interdisciplinarity
existed (maybe because of my careering, which demands that I focus on *my*
discipline).
 
One thing that Klein does is to provide a working definition of ID, which
has helped me to sort through my understandings of what it is/does. Primarily,
she notes that ID teaching 1.) attempts to help students learn how to address
problems that cannot be adequately tackled by one discipline. This is done by
demonstrating ways in which ID "teams" or "clusters" work togther to tackle
such problems. ONe speaker that the Detroit conference had served on the
presidential commission to develop a policy on biotechnology (specifically,
cloning), and noted that there were reps from 5 religions, biologists,
engineers, ethicists, MD's, chemists, historians, etc.  Want to talk about the
"real" world? . . . and 2.) ID work creates--through synthesizing existing
disciplinary concepts, theories, and practices--new kinds of knowledge(s) and
often, new disciplines (behavioral science, for example).
 
It seems to me that the discussion of the need for critical thinking along
with applications of such skills in specialized fields where minds are perhaps
trained differently (less open to alternatives beyond formulae?) calls for
consideration of Klein's definitions. AS well for those research projects
which show that students work better when integrating concepts rather than
memorizing and applying them only (I can cite such reports but not from home;
the texts are in my office).
 
 
During the workshops this week, I had the opportunity to hear John Ramage's
thoughts on WAC, which he considered one of the most powerful ID movements
he's encountered (but one that he felt was sadly doomed, along with other ID
movements in academe). I also learned more of what Judy was attempting to say
about ID as she discussed almost serendipitous moments of consciousness that
had occurred in the classroom, where she'd draw on her knowledge of the arts
to assist her in explaining a concept. But perhaps most relevant to this
discussion was Sarah Duerden's discussion of her work with the Foundation
Coalition, an interdisciplinary program? curriculum? (I don't know exactly
*how* they refer to it). Bascially, the work derives from an NSF grant
designed to assist engineering students who must learn to better address the
kinds of problems they will encounter as they synthesize their diverse and
specialized learning (physics, chemistry, calculus). Sarah team teachers with
two other composition instructors, attempting to assist these engineering
students better learn to think critically. Their essays are, content-wise,
engaged with topics and concept from their calc, phsy, and chem courses. Sarah
noted that the work entails more hours for her and her colleagues, but that it
is exciting--and most notably, validating (she notes that teachers from
outside the department *do* value what we do--imagine that!)
 
Maybe Sarah can tell interested parties more about her work with the
Foundation Coalition. I'm not sure if she's on this list or not, but you can
read about her work by going to our comp program URL and locating her page.
Duane, can you give that URL? I don't want to lead people astray.
 
interesting conversation. Thanks for indulging me.
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
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>
>
> Writing Program Advertisement.  November, 1998
>
>
> Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science
> Director, Writing Program
>
>
> The School of General Studies seeks an experienced writing program director
> with a Ph.D. to lead the comprehensive writing program for a career-oriented
> undergraduate curriculum.  PCT&S has a wide range of majors in the fields of
> design, business and science and technology, all of which are included in
> the writing-across-the curriculum program.  The writing program requires
> writing-specific courses at the first and third levels,  and includes a
> broad selection of writing-intensive courses assisted by undergraduate
> writing fellows, ESL and developmental courses, and professional writing
> tutoring.
>
> This is an administrative position with teaching responsibilities. We seek
> candidates who have active interdisciplinary interests and lively
> interpersonal skills, who will maintain strong advocacy for writing
> throughout the curriculum, who will promote writing in the disciplines, and
> who will stress on-going assessment.  Duties include direct supervision of
> all writing-related courses, organization of writing workshops for faculty,
> training of student writing fellows, participation in the hiring of
> part-time writing faculty, and promotion of student writing proficiency in a
> manner that is collaborative and energetic.
>
> Start date July 1, 1999 .  Submit letter of application, including a
> statement of philosophy on the role of writing in a professionally-oriented
> undergraduate curriculum, curriculum vitae, and names, addresses and
> telephone numbers of three professional references to:  Dr. Marion W.
> Roydhouse, Interim Dean, School of General Studies, Philadelphia College of
> Textiles and Science, School House Lane and Henry Avenue, Philadelphia, PA
> 19144-5497.  Applications reviewed beginning November 15 until position is
> filled.  PCT& S is an Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Institution.
>
>
>
>
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Good question, Kurt.  Most of my "real world" contacts feel that WRITING
teachers must teach cross-disciplinary skills (NOT to be confused with
"the basics," or "mechanics" only).  Field specialists can teach stylistic
or format nuances as needs permit -- or students can pick such things up
on their own with the proper foundation.
 
To put it another way: the best, most sensible (in my view) "outsiders"
recognize and respect our PEDAGOGICAL expertise; i.e., they recognize
their own limitations as teachers.  However, they also believe that all
disciplines/professions are equal when it comes to ASSESSING writing.
Indeed, the drivel they come across is what makes them angry -- because of
"errors" in spelling, punctuation, and grammar, but just as importantly
because of poor development, lack of cohesion/coherence, wordiness,
vagueness, what have you.  Most of the things typically lacking in
entering students' writing.
 
Unfortunately, a good many professors wish to avoid any responsibility for
assessing writing as well as for teaching it.
--Ed Kearns
UNC
 
On Wed, 11 Nov 1998, Kurt Bouman wrote:
 
> On Wed, 11 Nov 1998, Edward A Kearns wrote:
>
> (snip)
> > But they insist that teachers can and must provide the fundamental
> > cross-disciplinary instruction and assessment that will allow writers
> > (students or workers) to move from task to task and learn new
> > 'particulars' on their own.
>
> Ed, in saying the above, did the folks "out there" want to suggest that
> all teachers were responsible for this, or that this was the domain of
> *writing* teachers?  I optimistically hope for the former, but sadly
> suspect the latter ("I'm a _________; it's not MY job to teach them to
> write.")
>
> Kurt Bouman
>
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Could you send me more information on the AIS conference.  It sounds like
an association we'd very much like to be connected with.  Feel free to
reply off-line if you wish.
 
At 08:19 AM 11/12/98 -0700, you wrote:
>On Wed, 11 Nov 1998, Kurt Bouman wrote:
>
>. . . in response to David Schwalm, who wonders where this discussion is
>headed . . .
>>
>>
>> Discipline-specific writing courses?
>
>Actually, I would say it leads us to reconsider interdisciplinary writing
>courses. This week, I participated in two workshops (part of ASU comp
>program's Composition Workshop Series) in which we explored our experiences,
>problems, and considered possibilities for interdisciplinary work in
>composition--what it may mean, what it means now.
>
>I will note that I am currently all jazzed about interdisciplinarity after
>presenting a paper (with my colleague, Judith Van) at an AIS (ASsociation for
>Integrative Studies) conference. WE were thrilled to see such a diverse and
>engaging range to topics explored and so many scholars actively seeking to
>articulate their work in the spaces between. I was also thrilled to pick up a
>copy of Julie Thompson Klein's comprehensive and commendable work
>INTERDISCIPLINARITY: HISTORY, THEORY, & PRACTICE. I never realized that
such a
>broad and careful analysis of the lasting nature of interdisciplinarity
>existed (maybe because of my careering, which demands that I focus on *my*
>discipline).
>
>One thing that Klein does is to provide a working definition of ID, which
>has helped me to sort through my understandings of what it is/does.
Primarily,
>she notes that ID teaching 1.) attempts to help students learn how to address
>problems that cannot be adequately tackled by one discipline. This is done by
>demonstrating ways in which ID "teams" or "clusters" work togther to tackle
>such problems. ONe speaker that the Detroit conference had served on the
>presidential commission to develop a policy on biotechnology (specifically,
>cloning), and noted that there were reps from 5 religions, biologists,
>engineers, ethicists, MD's, chemists, historians, etc.  Want to talk about
the
>"real" world? . . . and 2.) ID work creates--through synthesizing existing
>disciplinary concepts, theories, and practices--new kinds of knowledge(s) and
>often, new disciplines (behavioral science, for example).
>
>It seems to me that the discussion of the need for critical thinking along
>with applications of such skills in specialized fields where minds are
perhaps
>trained differently (less open to alternatives beyond formulae?) calls for
>consideration of Klein's definitions. AS well for those research projects
>which show that students work better when integrating concepts rather than
>memorizing and applying them only (I can cite such reports but not from home;
>the texts are in my office).
>
>
>During the workshops this week, I had the opportunity to hear John Ramage's
>thoughts on WAC, which he considered one of the most powerful ID movements
>he's encountered (but one that he felt was sadly doomed, along with other ID
>movements in academe). I also learned more of what Judy was attempting to say
>about ID as she discussed almost serendipitous moments of consciousness that
>had occurred in the classroom, where she'd draw on her knowledge of the arts
>to assist her in explaining a concept. But perhaps most relevant to this
>discussion was Sarah Duerden's discussion of her work with the Foundation
>Coalition, an interdisciplinary program? curriculum? (I don't know exactly
>*how* they refer to it). Bascially, the work derives from an NSF grant
>designed to assist engineering students who must learn to better address the
>kinds of problems they will encounter as they synthesize their diverse and
>specialized learning (physics, chemistry, calculus). Sarah team teachers with
>two other composition instructors, attempting to assist these engineering
>students better learn to think critically. Their essays are, content-wise,
>engaged with topics and concept from their calc, phsy, and chem courses.
Sarah
>noted that the work entails more hours for her and her colleagues, but
that it
>is exciting--and most notably, validating (she notes that teachers from
>outside the department *do* value what we do--imagine that!)
>
>Maybe Sarah can tell interested parties more about her work with the
>Foundation Coalition. I'm not sure if she's on this list or not, but you can
>read about her work by going to our comp program URL and locating her page.
>Duane, can you give that URL? I don't want to lead people astray.
>
>interesting conversation. Thanks for indulging me.
>
>Bonnie L. Kyburz
>Arizona State University
>kyburz@asu.edu
>
>
Judy Kirscht
Acting Director, Writing Program
University of California, Santa Barbara
Santa Barbara, CA, 93106
(805) 893-4808, jkirscht@humanitas.ucsb.edu
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Martin - I think you might want to take a look at an article I co-authored
with Renee Horowitz.  Check out Project Plans: Teaching Tools for Improving
the Logic of Business Communications in Issues in Writing, Vol. 5, No. 2,
Spring/Summer 1993.  The article directly pertains to engineers and logical
thinking.
 
-----Original Message-----
From: Martin E. Rosenberg [mailto:mrosenbe@KETTERING.EDU]
Sent: Wednesday, November 11, 1998 8:55 AM
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
Subject: Re: New Assessment project
 
 
Marian and David have addressed something really interesting to me.
Problem formulation or identification falls under the rubric of critical
thinking.  Furthermore, Marian pushes the rubric to another step by
pointing out that "wrong treatment" often means not "addressing the
correct problem." So critical thinking about how to solve problems
require an understanding of the procedures by which a problem becomes
understood as one "thing" and not another "thing."
 
This suggests that we need to get students to be able to address
"working assumptions," which is another way to say that students need to
become aware of the epistemological grounds upon which they are
formulating or identifying problems.
 
This is a question that I'm trying to address at Kettering University,
which specializes in the education of engineers, and of managers of
engineering and corporate systems.
We are trying to revamp the communications offerings here (currently
there are only two quarter courses, one in the 1st year and one in the
4th year, each of which have to cover skills often addressed in 3
separate semester courses (composition, oral communication, technical
communication).
 
We may have a chance to introduce a third course, actually placed
somewhere in the sophomore range of offerings, prior to their intensive
specialization.  I've been developing a model that would address
precisely the question of problem formulation with respect to working
assumptions/epistemological grounds, targeting the specific thinking
processes associated with the range of engineering professions.
 
The course is called tentatively "Thinking About Systems" and would look
specifically at paradigmatic changes in the ways that systems have been
understood this century in particular, with lots of group work analyzing
and evaluating working systems in the world (this is a very hands on
type of school), such as the communications technology systems of large
public or private sector institutions such as a city hall, university,
corporations (industrial engineering, software engineering etc).  Some
systems in the world actually function according to sets of assumptions
associated with 19thC scientific reasoning; some systems are actually
embracing systems theory current within the last twenty years in the
creation and management of their production and organizational
processes.
 
Different philosophies of systems produce different kinds of systems
that address different kinds of problems, which in turn produce
different kinds of solutions, which in turn generate (more or less)
different kinds of additional problems.
 
Students would have to produce, individually and collectively in small
groups, oral presentations and written documents designed according to
the appropriate professional genres, but would be involved in the direct
analysis of the logics and "working assumptions" of the systems
employed--with a mind, perhaps, to offer recommendations on how to
redesign the system under analysis.
 
Anyone out there know of a course designed along these lines _as_ a
communications/rhetoric course?  If so, could you have the person who
has designed and/or taught such a course get in touch with me?
 
Much thanks......mer
 
Martin E. Rosenberg
Assistant Professor of Communications
Business and Industrial Management Department
Kettering University
 
 
Marian Barchilon wrote:
 
> Identifying the correct engineering problem and then solving that
> problem is
> at the heart of the engineering profession. Solving one problem,
> however,
> can lead to other problems, so the process is never-ending for them.
> I
> wonder if problem identification is what David is addressing.  If we
> give
> the "wrong treatment" (solution) we are not addressing the correct
> problem.
>
> -----Original Message-----
> From: David E. Schwalm [mailto:DAVID.SCHWALM@asu.edu]
> Sent: Tuesday, November 10, 1998 4:38 PM
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: Re: New Assessment project
>
> When Ed says we have a terrible time defining "writing ability" he
> says a
> mouthful. We say that it is "complex," but I'm not sure that we have
> attempted
> a developmental model of this complexity. Why is it that many of us
> are less
> context-bound in our writing than our students are? What do we know
> that
> they
> don't? What would help students learn to move from context to context
> with
> more ease and confidence? True, specific task X may be hard for you
> and easy
> for me while it is the reverse with specific task Y. But hopefully
> there are
> useful generalizations that would help us understand why that is the
> case.
> This might change the way we teach writing. So, for example, a student
> has
> difficulty with TASK A because he/she is unfamiliar with the subject
> matter
> and special vocabularies. Well, lots of work on paragraph structure
> and
> sentence grammar or revisions of cofused texts are not going to
> address the
> writing problem here. Wrong treatment. See where this is headed?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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My colleague Marian Barchilon mentioned the task of problem definition as
being central to problem solving. Is this self evident? Apparently not, given
the frequency with which it is ignored--most frequently where solutions driven
by tradition and lore persist even when we have redefined the problem. And I
am wondering if, in our discipline, we need another go around at problem
definition. For example, consider the mismatch between traditional teaching of
research based writing and the problems that students seem to have with the
task. The traditional pedagogy stresses formal characteristic of the paper,
integration of source materials, documentation strategies, and the like. But
most people who have taught research writing (in the disciplines or in comp
courses) eventualy discover that the root problems students tend to have are
reading and conceptualization problems, not "writing" problems per se. This
realization was fundamental to Bazerman's "informed writer" approach, but I
don't think Bazerman has won the day. The tradtitional approach to the
"research paper" defined the problem narrowly as a writing problem--which it
could be if students are doing World Book level research into something they
already know a lot about. But if they are learning as they go, then the basic
problem is very different, and the appropriate pedagogy is very different.
 
It is quite likely that "the problem" that an assignment poses could be
slightly different for each student, and part of our pedagogy should include
helping the student figure out how to define the problem for him or her self.
 
Generally, I don't know that we have made much of a comprehensive effort at
defining the problems involved in 1) learning to write 2) achieving adult
literacy. The general lack of discussion of "difficulty" is one indicator of
this.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Awhile back, there was an active discussion about the "State of the Field"=
 and
"Back to the Text."  While those conversations were occurring, I was begin=
ning
a research project about the =91state of the field.'  I am primarily focus=
ing on
what people believe are the purposes of rhetoric and composition and how i=
t is
needed in the world.
 
I would like to use some of the conversations that arose from both the "St=
ate
of the Field" and "Back to the Text" conversations in my research.  I don'=
t
know the protocol for this, but would like to quote from these threads.  W=
ould
that be a problem for anyone?  I would be sure to notify you personally if=
 I
do quote from your post in order to verify I am not misrepresenting you.  =
 
 
Again, I am unsure of the protocol and do not want to be intrusive.  I rea=
lize
this was a conversation, as opposed to a published discussion, but I think=
 it
would be fascinating to include in my research how people are actually tal=
king
about this as it relates to their philosophies and practices in the field.
Please let me know if you feel this is inappropriate.  Thanks so much.
 
Jill McCracken
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Jill, it has been pretty standard practice to ask permission of those whom you
wish to quote and indicate what you wish to quote (we are sometimes a little
less guarded here than we might be in writing we intend for publication). It
is then appropriate to document your sources. Does this seems about right,
WPAers?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Uhh. . .Dave. . .I, uh, I quoted from one of your posts from last spring
in, um, the new edition of the St. Martin's Guide to Teaching Writing. .
.and I, uh, didn't ask your permission.  Forgive me.  It was delicious.
So sweet and so cold.
 
Next time I will ask.  Sorry.
 
Bob Connors
 
On Thu, 12 Nov 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Jill, it has been pretty standard practice to ask permission of those whom you
> wish to quote and indicate what you wish to quote (we are sometimes a little
> less guarded here than we might be in writing we intend for publication). It
> is then appropriate to document your sources. Does this seems about right,
> WPAers?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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On Thu, 12 Nov 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>>
> Generally, I don't know that we have made much of a comprehensive effort at
> defining the problems involved in 1) learning to write 2) achieving adult
> literacy. The general lack of discussion of "difficulty" is one indicator of
> this.
 
David: You're right-- we haven't made much of an effort (if by "we" you
mean college-level compositionists); we seem terribly out of touch with
K-12 research on writing and reading, which may explain, in part, why we
rarely if ever discuss "difficulty."  One simple example: our curricula
frequently distinguish "elementary," "intermediate," and "advanced"
courses in writing, but what distinguishes one from another?  "Difficulty"
of assignments?  "Quality-level"?  What should distinguish a college
senior's writing from a college freshman?  What do we do, programatically,
to assist students in moving from one level to another?  Is "level" in
fact an illusion?
 
Presumably college writing expectations are "higher" than high school
senior expectations.  Where are the differences defined/delineated?  These
are not rhetorical questions; I have no answer to them.  Does anyone?
Should we seek answers to them?
 
--Ed Kearns
UNC
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:-)
 
Steve Jamar reminded me with his last post that state supreme courts are
not very happy with the briefs they have to read, and some may be saying
to the attorneys, "Get a professional to edit this, and THEN we'll read
it.  ??  :-)
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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David has indeed described the proper etiquette, and Jill can find the
proper citation form in the new book by Janice Walker and Todd Taylor, from
Columbia U Press.
Bill
 
>Jill, it has been pretty standard practice to ask permission of those whom you
>wish to quote and indicate what you wish to quote (we are sometimes a little
>less guarded here than we might be in writing we intend for publication). It
>is then appropriate to document your sources. Does this seems about right,
>WPAers?
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Hi Colleagues,
 
I'm flattered that David Schwalm mentioned my research in his post on the
variables involved in the "degree of difficulty" of a writing assignment or
a writing test prompt.  Actually, the best research on this topic was done
by Leo Ruth and Sandy Murphy (and published in their superb Ablex book on
DESIGNING WRITING TASKS FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF WRITING).  Their research and
Alan's and mine all led to the similar conclusions--(1) that the variables
that make a writing task difficult for a students are usually
incomprehensible to most teachers--if they bother to think about these
variables-and most don't, (2) that these "difficulty" variables differ for
each student depending on his or her age, native language, cultural
background,  reading abilities, vocabulary, and familiarity with varied
rhetorical patterns and patterns of cohesion, and (3) these "difficulty
variables are mediated by--and affected by-- the situation or context
(including the student's feelings about the intended reader(s), about the
topic, and about the medium in which he or she is writing).
 
My deepening understanding of the complexity of designing good (i.e.,
conceptually appropriate and psychometrically valid) writing assignments was
the main reason I got out of the writing assessment business.  And make no
mistake:  It is a very lucrative BUSINESS, as some of my colleagues on this
list know--since they have earned a lot of money from their dubious work as
"outside consultants" to different writing assessment efforts.
 
By now I'm sure most of you have learned of the latest CUNY assessment
fiasco--our new University Proficiency Examination.  Disguised as a "rising
junior writing test," it is actually a tool of the CUNY Board of Trustees to
implement their recent mandate that "No student who has not passed all three
Freshman Skills Assessment tests, and any other admissions criteria which
may exist, shall be allowed to enroll and/or transfer to that college's
baccalaureate programs."  After this charming decision to deny students
access to CUNY's senior college was made, various psychometrically-inclined
writing teachers (including myself) pointed out that the three CUNY tests to
which the Board referred could NOT be used as admissions criteria because
they were not developed for this purpose and no evidence exists to ensure
that they can be used reliably for admissions decisions.  This led to
several lawsuits, all still pending.  But the Board was smart:  They
commissioned various CUNY administrators to create a new test that they
could use to deny admission to the senior colleges (and they got "outside
evaluators" who know very little about CUNY and who never taught basic
writing to certify this new University Proficiency Examination as valid).
What a joke!  Or rather, what a dreadful nightmare.  The "difficulty
variables" of this new proficiency exam compound the worst difficulty
variables of the old CUNY Tests, and will ensure that students' performance
will not reflect their competence.  The Board used CUNY administrators, CUNY
faculty, and outside evaluators to accomplish their goal:  In 1999, any
student applying to a senior college who fails this exam will be denied
admission.  Students currently in the senior colleges will get two
opportunities to take the exam; if they fail, they get kicked out.
 
This is why I believe that so much of the debate about assessment is
self-promoting bullshit.  Here at CUNY, we face the reality:  The students
to whom we have dedicated our professional careers will be denied admission
or thrown out of our schools because of a single writing test.  Nothing that
anyone says or write is going to make up for the suffering that this exam is
going to cause.
 
Sincerely,
 
Karen
 
 
 
Karen
Prof. Karen L. Greenberg, Ph.D.
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
Phone:  (212) 772-5175
Fax:    (516) 766-3805
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So what was behind that move, Karen?  Proficiency doesn't really seem to be
the subject, does it?  Are you really just talking about a desire to
restrict education (probably the consequence of belt-tightening) to students
who have particular backgrounds, and so a test is designed that might weed
according to those backgrounds (not consciously, but that's how it works).
What would happen if a writing test were designed to validate a different
vernacular?
 
I suppose one can continue to fight this kind of situation on the basis of
"the test," but it seems as if the real battle is somewhere else.
 
Irv
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I think it appropriate to cite to archives in general and
thread subjects without permission from all contributors.
 
I think it not appropriate to cite to particular postings by
particular authors without the courtesy of (1) getting
permission and (2) permitting the person to clean up the
text somewhat (then citing to the cleaned-up text).
 
Too much citing without permission may lead to cramped
discussion and unwillingness to post interesting but not
fully developed ideas.  And it is this, in part, which makes
these discussions so informative - I feel secure enough in
this and other groups to put up questions or make points
which oftentimes others counter effectively and I change my
stance - or at least refine it to account for the new
information.
 
So I think these lists ought to be treated more like
conversations or interviews than scholarship - and that
citation is appropriate.
 
It has surprised me to see my discussion comments in print -
one of them even became a short article on teaching (asking
questions in class) - solicitated by an editor after reading
the post.
 
Strange new world - cyberspace.
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Lawmakers ought not to be law-breakers."
 
Chaucer, "The Man of Law's Tale,"  The Canterbury Tales, c.
1386
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There are abstractable writing skills which are not domain
or discipline specific.  But it is hard to tease them out
and to explain or teach them as such because we are always
teaching writing based on particular product - unless people
still just think it is sufficient to teach writing by
teaching grammar rules, what a paragraph is, and the like
without having people do it - which pretty much describes
the way I was taught to write throughout elementary and high
school - punctuated by occasional essays and papers for
grade.  (note how badly those lessons took - with all these
dashes and informal punctuation and violations of taught
rules.)
 
At 11 weeks into the semester 3 of the 4 weakest writers
have now cleaned up their writing to the extent that I can
now see problems with their writing.  (The fourth just
doesn't seem to find the time.)  Only now can I really
address the underlying thinking and understanding problems
because previously the writing was so atrocious that I
couldn't see it.  Of course, what I am seeing is
depressingly bad thinking and understanding of what is
expected  - but at least we can get to work on it now.  And
of course the writing is still not good - but the continuing
problems are directly tied to the substantive weaknesses.
 
One or two of the "best" writers still have a shallow
understanding - but their writing has always been of a
certain quality from the beginning that their understanding
(or lack thereof) was clearly evident.
 
So there is something that is not domain-specific.  There
are writing skills which do not depend on mastery of the
underlying subject.  But it is hard for me to say just what
those skills are.  And they vary by student.
 
Three examples:
 
1.  Student A only writes about what he is going to write
about - all meta level - all wordy - all run on sentences -
no paragraphs - a bajillion commas.  Completely
jargon-filled empty prose.  As he learns the distinction
between meta-level and saying something, and learns to spot
all these other problems, we can now expose what the
understanding problems are.
 
2.  Student B can't even get subjects and verbs to agree,
let alone nouns and pronouns.  Does not know what words mean
(not just legal words).  Redundantly repeats himself over
and over repeatedly.
 
3.  Student C cannot stick to one idea for more than 3 words
and the writing looks like recordings of random neural
firings.
 
At one level all of these problems are thinking problems
just exposed through writing.  At another level they are all
writing problems because the lack of writing skills slows
them down in their thinking and in committing the thinking
to writing.  At another level it is a matter of personality
- lack of discipline and attention to detail is common to
all three.  At another level it is a matter of how they view
the world.  Or what they think writing is about - personal
expression vs. communication to an audience of their ideas.
But at some meaningful level it is about "pure" writing and
not about understanding anything in particular about law or
the problem they have been given.
 
So what are those transferrable skills?  What are those
competencies?  And if the competency description project
defines them successfully (I have my doubts about the
doability of such a project), how do we assess them?  How do
you measure the fundamental weaknesses of these three
students in a useful, educational way?
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Lawmakers ought not to be law-breakers."
 
Chaucer, "The Man of Law's Tale,"  The Canterbury Tales, c.
1386
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There are several WPAs on this list whom I may have inadvertently offended
by the remarks that I posted yesterday--colleagues who have done
ground-breaking work in assessment that has improved the teaching and
learning of writing ( helping students understand what they have
accomplished and how much they still need to achieve AND telling teachers
how well what they have taught has been learned).    These WPAs include
Brian Huot and Kathy Yancey (whose journal ASSESSING WRITING has made our
profession understand and use assessment more effectively and more
productively), Leo Ruth, Sandy Murphy, Steve Witte, Jennifer Flach,  Richard
Haswell,  Mike Williamson, Bill Condon, Kurt Spellmeyer, and Don Daiker (and
his colleagues Jeff Sommers, Gail Stygall, and Laurel Black).  The research
and consulting that these teacher/scholars have conducted has been grounded
in solid theory and has been ETHICAL.  Thus I apologize to these WPAs; I
hope that you did not think that I was referring to you in my comments about
assessment experts who work--consciously or unconsciously--for fame, power,
and money.  (Indeed, I know just how little acknowledgement and money most
of you received for your work with small colleges and with NAEP.)  Everyone
on this list knows that you would never be involved in any assessment effort
that damages students' identities and does nothing to improve their writing
or that exists primarily to fulfill the goals of conservative politicians
and their henchpeople.
 
However, we also know that there are too many self-serving, self-promoting
"assessment experts" out there, people who ignore the two basic tenets of
assessment consulting:  (1) First do no harm, and (2) Make sure you know the
unstated purposes of the assessment, the hidden agenda that you may be
complicit in accomplishing.  Too many of these people never ask themselves
the question that Kurt Spellmeyer so eloquently posed, "Who really benefits
from writing assessments?"  Current large-scale writing assessment efforts
in CUNY, SUNY, Florida, and California provide answers:  These assessment
programs--which have been "validated by outside experts" have been used to
fulfill political purposes of denying admission to college, kicking out
students currently in college, and discrediting teachers and programs.
 
Current efforts to control access to and exit from higher education by
legislators across the country are gaining support from the public who wants
"accountability."  This has created a situation in which colleges and
writing programs (both "basic" and freshman) are regarded as
product-oriented units that can and must be managed and evaluated by precise
standards and quantifiable examination.   Flawed data from flawed tests are
used to discredit and kill off successful programs (as is currently
occurring all over CUNY).  And when students challenge the new test that
will destroy their chances for higher education, the administrators tell
them, "Sorry.  This test accurately measures your skills, ability, and
potential.  It was validated by 'nationally acclaimed psychometricians.' "
 
So I stand by my assertion that anyone who provides legitimization to a
writing assessment effort whose goal is to deny students access, discredit
programs, and fulfill the needs of conservative legislators elected on
promises to "get rid of welfare, Medicaid, and college remediation" is a
disgrace to our profession.
 
Sincerely,
 
Karen
 
Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
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Doesn't the "real battle" in asssessment depend on changing how people
think about learning? This would include re-thinking how our own
(composition theory/practice) profession continues to arrange its findings
in ways that accomodate traditional ideas about learning and measurement. .
. .
 
joan
 
At 09:06 PM 11/12/98 -0600, you wrote:
>So what was behind that move, Karen?  Proficiency doesn't really seem to be
>the subject, does it?  Are you really just talking about a desire to
>restrict education (probably the consequence of belt-tightening) to students
>who have particular backgrounds, and so a test is designed that might weed
>according to those backgrounds (not consciously, but that's how it works).
>What would happen if a writing test were designed to validate a different
>vernacular?
>
>I suppose one can continue to fight this kind of situation on the basis of
>"the test," but it seems as if the real battle is somewhere else.
>
>Irv
>
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> On Fri, 13 Nov 1998, Steve Jamar wrote:
>
> I think it not appropriate to cite to particular postings by particular
> authors without the courtesy of (1) getting permission and (2)
> permitting the person to clean up the text somewhat (then citing to the
> cleaned-up text).
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
     Steve is correct here.  A good person to bring into this conversation
would be Bruce Ballenger whose _Curious Researcher_ was produced in this
manner using postings from the old MBU-L list and others.  But since each
collected posting was used to demonstrate documentation technique, each
posting used was edited considerably.   None of us really minded. :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Dear Professor Greenburg,
 
Is there any way that WPAs on this listserve could help bolster your
position at CUNY?  You could prime us with the facts, posting them or
putting them on a homepage, and some of us could write letters arguing
that the approach is invalid, that it makes CUNY look extreme and stupid,
and that other institutions are not adopting anything comparable.  Such
letters could provide you with some leverage comparable to that the Board
received from its "outside experts."  Ed White and others on this
listserve could be very convincing as expert witnesses for the defense,
providing testimony that could deepen the fears of successful lawsuits,
and perhaps offering some choice soundbites for the media.
 
This listserve functions as a place to chat, reflect, learn, but it can
and has also functioned as a problem solving resource that lines up a
national research network behind WPAs facing problems in their own
institutions.
 
Keep up the fight.  I am sure that I speak for many of our colleagues in
offering you respect and support for the work that you are doing.
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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Karen, what does the new "University Proficiency Examination" at CUNY
now look like?  (Halloween apparently didn't completely fulfill my need
for horrors)
 
As an aside--and I can say this since no one has ever though to hire me
as an outside assessment expert--I wonder if agencies and insitutions
sometimes don't hire true writing-assessment experts, get good advice,
and then disregard it.
 
Rich
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>1)  How much writing is required?
>2)  How is writing taught in these courses?
>3)  How is writing used as a means of teaching and
>    evaluating?
>4)  How large are your classes?
 
>Martin, Janette M
>marti2jm@jmu.edu
 
 
Hi, Janette --
 
At Beloit, the catalog requirement for WI listing is
        15-30 pages of writing
        comment by the instructor
        revision by the student
and that's it. Both how much writing is DONE and how much writing is TAUGHT
varies considerably from course to course, prof to prof. Part of my job, as
the first WPA here, is to bring some uniformity to those courses.
 
How is the writing used? Again, it varies. I have been trying to promote
more writing to learn approaches, as many faculty here seem to have a
fairly rigid "fifteen page term paper" conception of  "using writing."
 
Class size is up to the department, and there too they vary widely in how
firmly they will hold to a limit. Only the English Dept. (our wily
colleagues!) has taken a real stance on this, and their limit is, I think,
20. (Not really a small class at our size school.)
 
I should add, perhaps, that the writing program at Beloit is not within the
English dept., but is a freestanding unit.
 
If it's useful, certainly you may share any of this at JMU. (I'm an old
Virginian myself.)
 
all best,
 
----------------------------------------------------   Anita R. Guynn
-------------------------------------------
                                               Director of the Writing Program
                                               Beloit College
                                               608-363-2360
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Tom has an excellent idea here, and I would say to trust his political
wisdom--he's even better at political analysis that rhetoric and comp.
(And I only heard him tee off on politicians once...)
 
 On Fri, 13 Nov 1998,
Thomas P Miller wrote:
 
> Dear Professor Greenburg,
>
> Is there any way that WPAs on this listserve could help bolster your
> position at CUNY?  You could prime us with the facts, posting them or
> putting them on a homepage, and some of us could write letters arguing
> that the approach is invalid, that it makes CUNY look extreme and stupid,
> and that other institutions are not adopting anything comparable.  Such
> letters could provide you with some leverage comparable to that the Board
> received from its "outside experts."  Ed White and others on this
> listserve could be very convincing as expert witnesses for the defense,
> providing testimony that could deepen the fears of successful lawsuits,
> and perhaps offering some choice soundbites for the media.
>
> This listserve functions as a place to chat, reflect, learn, but it can
> and has also functioned as a problem solving resource that lines up a
> national research network behind WPAs facing problems in their own
> institutions.
>
> Keep up the fight.  I am sure that I speak for many of our colleagues in
> offering you respect and support for the work that you are doing.
>
> ----------------------
> Thomas P Miller
> tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
>
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Rich,
 
Boise State University has a technical writing program at both the =
undergraduate and graduate levels.  Undergraduate English majors also have =
the option of doing coursework to earn a technical communication certificat=
e.  All of this is on the web at www.idbsu.edu/english.
 
Bruce Ballenger
 
>>> Rich Hansberger <rhansber@U.ARIZONA.EDU> 11/07/98 10:33am >>>
Hello one and all,
 
A query:  I have a student who is interested in technical writing =
programs.
 More specifically, he's wondering if any universities offer technical
writing as a degree option for an English major (undergrad) or perhaps as
some kind of professional ceritification after the BA degree.  I'm not =
sure
what's out there to be honest and I was wondering if any of you could
provide some information or guidance. Private replies would be most =
welcome
unless anyone else on the list is interested in such information.
 
Thanks in advance:)
Rich Hansberger
rhansber@u.arizona.edu
The Writing Center, The University of Arizona
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The factors the Karen identifies as being involved in the "difficulty" of
writing tasks indeed make any kind of simple assessment project damn near
impossible. And note the emphasis on "simple." But they do offer us some
really interesting guidance in 1) designing the content of portfolios that
will explore the boundaries and extent of a student's writing ability and 2)
developing writing assignments in the freer flowing environment of a writing
course (or any other kind of course).
 
One of the problems we have with assessment is that most of us--faculty,
administrators, legislators, and trustees alike--are not really committed to
it. And we are uncommitted because there is nothing specific at stake.
Accountability has become an end in itself. Very odd. So, we are always
looking for simple (cheap, quick, etc) ways to do it--usually some kind of add
on of which no one takes ownership (maybe a short lease at best). An example
of good assessment is the foreign service language assessment. It is an
attempt to ensure that potential employees have approriate and clearly defined
language skills to carry on the country's business abroad. The process is
lengthy, and it requires people who have considerable training in assessment
techniques. There is enough at stake operationally for the fed invest in "good
assessment." We generally lack such motivation.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Chet,
 
Guilty as charged.  My apologies for featuring you as an example of how to =
cite a listserv post without getting your permission.  And thanks for =
being so gracious about it.
 
Bruce Ballenger
 
>>> Chet Pryor of Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM> =
11/13/98 07:28am >>>
> On Fri, 13 Nov 1998, Steve Jamar wrote:
>
> I think it not appropriate to cite to particular postings by particular
> authors without the courtesy of (1) getting permission and (2)
> permitting the person to clean up the text somewhat (then citing to the
> cleaned-up text).
---------------------------------------------------------------------------=
 
     Steve is correct here.  A good person to bring into this conversation
would be Bruce Ballenger whose _Curious Researcher_ was produced in this
manner using postings from the old MBU-L list and others.  But since each
collected posting was used to demonstrate documentation technique, each
posting used was edited considerably.   None of us really minded. :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Okay:  Enough bile.  Now I'd like to respond to two of David's insightful
analyses--in reverse order.  First, David stated that
>One of the problems we have with assessment is that most of us--faculty,
>administrators, legislators, and trustees alike--are not really committed to
>it. And we are uncommitted because there is nothing specific at stake.
>Accountability has become an end in itself.
 
I think many of us would have to disagree--ESPECIALLY those of us who built
Developmental English programs from the ground up.  Twenty years ago, we had
to go around begging for money and respect, and the only way to get either
was to promise accountability.  That's probably the main reason why I
pursued a "double dissertation"--in English education and in psychometrics.
I knew that we had to commit to solid, convincing evaluation and assessment
because our students' futures were at stake.  I also think that many of us
perceived (and still view) assessment as an organic part of learning
(helping students and teachers understand what students have learned and how
they are progressing).  Assessment also provides opportunities for faculty
members to examine the purposes of their programs and to reach some
consensus about the differences between entry-level, intermediate, and
advanced work in their program.  So I guess that there is "good" assessment
and then there is the kind I was commenting on--the politicized,hegemonic
kind that feeds the needs of Trustees and legislators.
 
David also noted that
>The factors the Karen identifies as being involved in the "difficulty" of
>writing tasks  .  .  . offer us some really interesting guidance in 1)
designing
>the content of portfolios that will explore the boundaries and extent of a
>student's writing ability and 2) developing writing assignments in the freer
>flowing environment of a writing course (or any other kind of course).
 
This has been proven true to me through my recent experiences developing and
teaching computer-mediated interactive multimedia writing courses.  From a
"design" perspective, the major challenge was to create writing assignments
that were clear enough and broad enough to engage (and be understood by) the
most diverse population of college students imaginable.  Teaching in this
kind of environment also presented multiple challenges, not the least of
which was reconceiving the notion of a portfolio.  My students now create
electronic portfolios that they design across time and space.  Their
portfolios present intimate pictures (literally) of their writing processes
(since the program keeps individual writing process logs and requires
students to make "metacognitive" reflections on changes they see in their
processes and products).  Actually David's two issues intertwine:  Since
the writing assignments in the program can be customized (usually by
teachers), students can--and often do--customize them and then write
multiple versions of essays in response to them.  Thus, their essays become
richly complex artifacts of their concerns, values, and cultures as well as
their ability to manipulate text and technology.  It's been fascinating.
 
Sincerely,
 
Karen
 
Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
Phone:  (212) 772-5175
Fax:    (516) 766-3805
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Okay:  Enough bile.  Now I'd like to respond to two of David's insightful
analyses--in reverse order.  First, David stated that
>One of the problems we have with assessment is that most of us--faculty,
>administrators, legislators, and trustees alike--are not really committed to
>it. And we are uncommitted because there is nothing specific at stake.
>Accountability has become an end in itself.
 
I think many of us would have to disagree--ESPECIALLY those of us who built
Developmental English programs from the ground up.  Twenty years ago, we had
to go around begging for money and respect, and the only way to get either
was to promise accountability.  That's probably the main reason why I
pursued a "double dissertation"--in English education and in psychometrics.
I knew that we had to commit to solid, convincing evaluation and assessment
because our students' futures were at stake.  I also think that many of us
perceived (and still view) assessment as an organic part of learning
(helping students and teachers understand what students have learned and how
they are progressing).  Assessment also provides opportunities for faculty
members to examine the purposes of their programs and to reach some
consensus about the differences between entry-level, intermediate, and
advanced work in their program.  So I guess that there is "good" assessment
and then there is the assessment on which I was commenting--the politicized,
hegemonic kinds that feeds the needs of Trustees and legislators.
 
David also noted that
>The factors the Karen identifies as being involved in the "difficulty" of
>writing tasks  .  .  . offer us some really interesting guidance in 1)
designing
>the content of portfolios that will explore the boundaries and extent of a
>student's writing ability and 2) developing writing assignments in the freer
>flowing environment of a writing course (or any other kind of course).
 
This has been proven true to me through my recent experiences developing and
teaching computer-mediated interactive multimedia writing courses.  From a
"design" perspective, the major challenge was to create writing assignments
that were clear enough and broad enough to engage (and be understood by) the
most diverse population of college students imaginable.  Teaching in this
kind of environment also presented multiple challenges, not the least of
which was reconceiving the notion of a portfolio.  My students now create
electronic portfolios that they design across time and space.  Their
portfolios present intimate pictures (literally) of their writing processes
(since the program keeps individual writing process logs and requires
students to make "metacognitive" reflections on changes they see in their
processes and products).  Actually David's  two issues intertwine:  Since
the writing assignments in the program can be customized (usually by
teachers), students can--and often do--customize them and then write
multiple versions of essays in response to them.  Thus, their essays become
artifacts of their concerns, values, and cultures as well as their ability
to manipulate text and technology.  It's been fascinating.
 
Karen
 
Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
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In response to Karen's first point: composition people have taken much greater
ownership of assessment that floks in many other disciplines precisely
because, as Karen suggests, something was at stake. I suspect that we will
generally see better assessment and greater ownership among the marginalized
who must constantly justify their place in the university. Are there groups in
other disciplines like the old Nation Testing Newtwork in Writing? And
thinking about assessment has indeed helped us think about the teaching and
learning of writing. As I recall, Purves was pretty lonely in his explorations
of this stuff on the lierature side, and in trying to set up a campus wide
assessment program to meet NCA standards a few years ago, I did not see much
activity in the mainstream disciplines. In rhet/comp we have done much more
thinking about assessment, and it has moved us forward. Bu the dangers Karen
and other have cited remain very real. Faced with the NECESSITY of providing
higher education for a broader range of students (likley to be generally
noticed first in urban systems), the strongest and most able institutions are
trying to retreat from from the task--i.e. increasing retention by putting
resources into recruiting "better" students than doing better by all of our
students. Very, very disturbing.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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        I've been following this thread with increasing interest as my dept
and college are discussing ways to help our students prepare for the new
CUNY Rising-Junior Proficiency Exam that Karen decried on the list recently.
I too decry the whole idea of such an exam imposed from outside as a way to
trim the university's student population.  But I think the exam we got is
better than it might have been.  Rather than some multiple-choice tool
purchased from an outside agency like ETS, this one was developed by faculty
and approved by the chairs of CUNY's English depts.  It asks students to
read, several days before the test date, two essays on somewhat related
topics.  On the day of the test, students are given a four-part question
that asks them to summarize and paraphrase parts of the two essays, compare
them to each other in terms of content, and then evaluate them or offer some
similar ideas from one's own reading and experience.  These are tasks that I
think sophomores can do, esp if they have been writing in their courses
after finishing freshman comp.  And a pilot of the essay test, held last
spring, was pretty encouraging because it did not yield the dire results of
our worst nightmares.
         I agree with Karen that our conservative board of higher ed. sees
the test as a way to ensure "standards" across the university.  But I think
that the reading, thinking and writing skills that this kind of test asks
students to display also open up all kinds of teaching possibilities for my
colleagues in courses other than comp.  We are hoping that the test, which
will first be given "for real" in the spring of 2001, will re-energize WAC
efforts here.  At least, that's the direction my college is heading right now.
 
Collegially,
 
Pat Licklider
John Jay College - CUNY
 
 
 
At 11:25 AM 11/14/98 -0700, you wrote:
>In response to Karen's first point: composition people have taken much greater
>ownership of assessment that floks in many other disciplines precisely
>because, as Karen suggests, something was at stake. I suspect that we will
>generally see better assessment and greater ownership among the marginalized
>who must constantly justify their place in the university. Are there groups in
>other disciplines like the old Nation Testing Newtwork in Writing? And
>thinking about assessment has indeed helped us think about the teaching and
>learning of writing. As I recall, Purves was pretty lonely in his explorations
>of this stuff on the lierature side, and in trying to set up a campus wide
>assessment program to meet NCA standards a few years ago, I did not see much
>activity in the mainstream disciplines. In rhet/comp we have done much more
>thinking about assessment, and it has moved us forward. Bu the dangers Karen
>and other have cited remain very real. Faced with the NECESSITY of providing
>higher education for a broader range of students (likley to be generally
>noticed first in urban systems), the strongest and most able institutions are
>trying to retreat from from the task--i.e. increasing retention by putting
>resources into recruiting "better" students than doing better by all of our
>students. Very, very disturbing.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Richard,
 
This is just a duplicate of a message sent as an attachment.  Thank you
for considering my tale for publication in Comp Tales.
 
Emily Golson
 
 
 
 
I usually tell this tale to graduate students on the first and last day
of our graduate theory class.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Arabian Nights
 
In the late 80's, I taught in an ESL program at a prestigious, southern,
private university.  Each class met four hours a day, five days a week.
Enrollment was capped at six students.  Most students enrolled for at
least one year of study, moving through 6-8 levels of grammar, speaking,
reading and writing until they reached the advanced course.   As the
advanced course had no set curriculum, most students repeated the class
until they left the country.  I taught the advanced course.
 
At the time, the Saudi government was working with many businesses in
our city.  As the government encouraged second language acquisition,
there were many Saudi's enrolled in our program. These were exotic
people from exotic places.  Some of our students were members of the
royal family; others had jobs which brought them in constant contact
with Westerners. The advanced students saw themselves as ambassadors.
They loved explaining the intricacies of the Saudi political and social
structure, and we spent our days laughing about our cultural
misconceptions.  The introductory remark, "You don't understand,
Emily,=85" often echoed throughout the room.
 
On Friday nights, the Saudi men and women gathered in separate places to
celebrate the beginning of a new week.  As both a teacher and a friend,
I was often invited to join the women.  I can still hear the sound of
limousines passing over wet pavement and see the drivers escorting
passengers to the front door of a Saudi residence. And  I can still see
the beautiful dark features of the women's faces,  highlighted with the
tiniest bit of makeup,  as they yanked off their veils the minute the
door closed.
 
Most Fridays, the parties followed the same format. Early in the
evening, quiet voices blended with the sounds of traditional music as
the women related tales of city and of desert, of life and death.  At
the sound of a bell, we would move into the "great hall," a large room
with no furniture, to sit on the floor around a beautifully woven
cloth.  The children ate in the kitchen, while we enjoyed a multiple
course, two hour meal.  To me, this was truly an exotic world.
 
 Mohommed and Solome, husband and wife, were two Saudi's that I will
never forget.  Mohammed was in several of my advanced courses.  Solome
often took charge of me on Friday nights, making sure that I was
comfortable and understood the nuances of the conversation around me.
Mohammed and Solome gave me books about Saudi Arabia and spent numerous
hours explaining the role of women in Saudi society.  One day, upon
returning from Christmas vacation, the couple presented me with a
traditional Arab dress, complete with veil, so that I could "feel" what
it was like to be a Saudi woman.
 
Mohammed and Solome had three children, two elementary age girls and a
two year old son.  The girls attended a local elementary school. The son
stayed home with a servant while his parents studied at the university.
The couple had come to our city because of our renowned medical center.
Their son was under the care of an internationally acclaimed heart
specialist.  As I also had a two year old son, we often shared stories
about our toddlers' latest antics.
 
Mohammed spoke fluent English.  Solome spoke in broken, halting
phrases.  Mohammed's English improved throughout the year; Solome's did
not.   I saw Solome's lack of progress as bearing witness to
fossilization, the theory that non-native speakers learn only as much as
they need to get along in their non-native environment.  As Solome's
husband did most of the talking and her children spoke native English, I
reasoned, she did  not need to improve.  It was as simple as that.
 
One gorgeous Spring day, Mohammed didn't come to class.  Another student
told me that the couple's son had died during the night.   I put off
contacting  Mohammed that afternoon, supposedly because I was not sure
of  protocol, but in reality, I was afraid.  The next morning, a
Saturday, I paced my kitchen floor for two hours and finally picked up
the phone.
 
"Mohammed," I said, "this is Emily.  I'm so sorry."
"Emily," a broken voice responded, "=85Solome=85speak."
"Emily," said Solome.  "I am so glad you called.. The baby's body has
been wrapped for transport. We will leave tomorrow.   I don't think we
will ever return.  I wanted to say goodbye."
 
Then, Solome spoke perfect English for 1 hour, explaining all the
details of the funeral arrangements, summarizing ancient and modern
burial customs, and comforting me while I sat speechless, crumpled on
the kitchen floor, tears flowing down my cheeks.
 
I have often thought of that one-sided conversation and wondered how
Solome could speak so fluently.  Emotional events and telephones are
supposed to hamper communication, not improve it.  Neither Mohammed nor
I could say a word, but Solome spoke more eloquently than I thought
possible.
 
Since that time, other theories have come into my life: feminism, social
constructionism,  post colonialism, etc.   I love theory.  It enriches
my teaching by creating a context for my everyday interaction with
students.  But theory can also shape my expectations, stereotype my
reactions, inhibit my thinking, and cause me to miss an important
insight.  And so, I am cautious when I teach theory.  I try to keep
myself open to other possibilities, for Solome taught me that just when
I begin to believe a theory, it turns out to be wrong.
 
Emily Golson
University of Northern Colorado
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I've been following the list on the Internet archive ever since we
started having server problems.  It's already starting to feel like more
of a public record to me.  It's certainly nice to ask permission, but I
wouldn't exactly expect it.  It's the people who won't even think to ask
who concern me most.
 
 
Keith Rhodes, English Department, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------
"Let us not pretend to doubt in our philosophy that which we do not
doubt in our hearts" - C. S. Peirce
---------------------------------------------------------
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Dear WPAs (and others?),
 
Here in the Writing Program at UMass Amherst we are bringing out the
second edition of a publication we started last year called WILLING
WORDSWORK.  It's about 40 pages of student writing--all written in
response to assignments in subject matter or disciplinary courses.
We get our material by asking all university teachers to send us
copies of student writing they thought was exemplary--for a pub-
lication meant for general readers.
 
Our goals--in addition to simply trying to showcase good student
writing--were these:  to show both students and faculty that writing
for regular disciplinary assignments could be lively and interesting
and human--and give satisfaction even to readers outside the dis-
cipline.  We also hope that the publication might nudge faculty to
give more interesting assignments--to get away from assignments that
just ask for repeating the main information and ideas for teacher-
readers.  We hope they will see that such assignments might be at
least as good as those that ask for dull writing for the sake of
fostering learning.  We send copies to all faculty.  It's really a
pretty fun project and attractive (though shoe-string) publication.
 
We have extra copies of last year's edition and would be happy to
send you one or up to ten copies.  But you'll need to SNAIL-mail us an
8.5 x 11 self-addressed envelope:  to WRITING PROGRAM (WILLING
WORDSWORK), ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, UMASS, AMHERST, MA 01003.  If it is
easy to include 78 cents postage (or more for more copies), that
would be nice--but not necessary if it's hard.
 
best,
Peter Elbow
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Dear Colleagues,
 
It is my turn to apologize for sending a private message to the whole
list. How can I hide my red face?
 
Emily Golson
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Like Peter, we also have been publishing, for 12 years now, good student
writing across our curriculum in a magazine called "John Jay's Finest."  We
really like the effect of publication on student writers: seeing their names
in print allows students to see themselves as writers addressing a larger
audience than merely their professors.  They are literally thrilled to be in
print.  In fact, I was so taken with this effect on students that I now
regularly produce a class magazine with my students in an advanced
expository writing class.  Michael Blitz, a colleague of mine, regularly
organizes his freshman comp courses around student publications.  He asks
them "What are you burning to tell the world?"  Then they spend class time
writing, revising, editing their pieces for the class publication.  Another
colleague typed up as many student essays as he could fit on one sheet of
paper.  Across the top, he'd type "Don't Read This!"  Then he would
distribute multiple copies of this page around campus.  Again, the effect on
the writers was a tremendous boost to their egos.  The size of the
publication doesn't seem to matter, as long as it is read by people other
than the prof and the other students in the class.
 
Collegially,
 
Pat Licklider
John Jay College - CUNY
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Bruce,
      I didn't mean to reproach you; God knows I don't remember who I've
given permission to and who I haven't.  So let's forget that; it's not
important.  I know you've done what Steve is addressing below and thought
your comments would be appropriate.
 
      BTW, when Debra Abrams showed me _The Curious Researcher_, I was so
taken with it that I ordered it myself.  There are now four of us using it
at Montgomery College-Germantown in our English 102 classes.  :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Fri, 13 Nov 1998, Bruce Ballenger wrote:
>
> Chet, guilty as charged.  My apologies for featuring you as an example
> of how to cite a listserv post without getting your permission.  And
> thanks for being so gracious about it.
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Chet Pryor wrote:
>
>      Steve is correct here.  A good person to bring into this conversation
> would be Bruce Ballenger whose _Curious Researcher_ was produced in this
> manner using postings from the old MBU-L list and others.  But since each
> collected posting was used to demonstrate documentation technique, each
> posting used was edited considerably.   None of us really minded. :-)
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > On Fri, 13 Nov 1998, Steve Jamar wrote:
> >
> > I think it not appropriate to cite to particular postings by particular
> > authors without the courtesy of (1) getting permission and (2)
> > permitting the person to clean up the text somewhat (then citing to the
> > cleaned-up text).
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Gee, I'm kinda glad you screwed up.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Dear Emily:
 
No need to apologize.  Your COMP TALE made my day.
 
Alison Russell
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Echoing Pat Licklider, I've been publishing ongoing collections of student
essays at NYU (_Mercer Street_) and at the University of Southern Colorado
(_Compose Yourself!_) and find them extremely worthwhile and teachable.
 
I think there are several very real benefits to publishing student work.
Briefly, I like the way talking about submitting an essay shifts student
and teacher into roles of writer and reader/editor, and I like the way
"product" has some role in a process-based writing program.
 
I like using collections of student writing to model assignments and often
have some very involved discussions about writing values when I ask
students to evaluate and analyze essays.  At my school where lack of self
esteem is a concern, not only do we give emerging writers ways to respect
themselves, but we also know that students are likely to engage critical
skills actively with student work than canonized essays by Owell or Didion
or Swift. And  when the student work is not from a class member, the
textual aspects of the essay seem easier from some students to criticize.
 
It takes a lot of effort to build such collections and "institutionalize"
them into writing programs, but once teachers realize the benefits beyond
vanity publishing, the uses of such publishable student  texts in this
time of easy desk top and Web publishing  make too much sense to avoid.
 
BTW, when doing outreach with area high school teachers, a collection of
FY college writing can be a pretty good teaching instrument in the hands
of the right language arts teachers...
 
will hochman
director of writing
university of southern colorado
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Does anyone know where I can find purchasing info for
Daedelus Interchange software?  There's a chance our
Academic Computing committee might fund it if I can find
specs and pricing info asap.  Thanks
 
Theresa Conefrey
University of Hawaii at Hilo
conefrey@hawaii.edu
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Hi:  At CSU Northridge, we've been publishing two student writing
booklets for several years.  One represents our Developmental English
classes; the other features our freshman composition writers.  Each is
used as supplementary text material in our writing classes at the pre-
and freshman levels.  Each is representative of our commitment to student
publishing as one of the finest ways to encourage student writers, to
bolster the efforts of their instructors, and to advertise to our public
the kinds of writing and writing instruction we and our students do.
We've gone from xeroxed and stapled publications done in-house to
commercially
published products from which we earn a slight royalty which, in turn,
supports the next year's effort at publication and provides a little
money for graduate student/TA travel to conventions such as CCCC, and
potentially a local conference or two.   Our publication of Developmental
Writing students' work has been
a particularly effective means of promoting our program in the face of the
"system's" efforts to eradicate developmental English classes.  Besides,
it's important to give students a means of demonstrating their
considerable abilities and empowering them as writers.  No mean task,
that.
 
On Sun, 15 Nov 1998, PATRICIA LICKLIDER wrote:
 
> Like Peter, we also have been publishing, for 12 years now, good student
> writing across our curriculum in a magazine called "John Jay's Finest."  We
> really like the effect of publication on student writers: seeing their names
> in print allows students to see themselves as writers addressing a larger
> audience than merely their professors.  They are literally thrilled to be in
> print.  In fact, I was so taken with this effect on students that I now
> regularly produce a class magazine with my students in an advanced
> expository writing class.  Michael Blitz, a colleague of mine, regularly
> organizes his freshman comp courses around student publications.  He asks
> them "What are you burning to tell the world?"  Then they spend class time
> writing, revising, editing their pieces for the class publication.  Another
> colleague typed up as many student essays as he could fit on one sheet of
> paper.  Across the top, he'd type "Don't Read This!"  Then he would
> distribute multiple copies of this page around campus.  Again, the effect on
> the writers was a tremendous boost to their egos.  The size of the
> publication doesn't seem to matter, as long as it is read by people other
> than the prof and the other students in the class.
>
> Collegially,
>
> Pat Licklider
> John Jay College - CUNY
>
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www.daedalus.com
 
 
>Does anyone know where I can find purchasing info for
>Daedelus Interchange software?  There's a chance our
>Academic Computing committee might fund it if I can find
>specs and pricing info asap.  Thanks
>
>Theresa Conefrey
>University of Hawaii at Hilo
>conefrey@hawaii.edu
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Just a reminder,
 
Tomorrow is the last day for sharing your ideas about where the NCTE
Annual Convention for 2002 and 2003 and the Spring Conference for 2002
should be located. The NCTE Executive Committee is eager to get input from
as many people as possible, so if you haven't already done so, please
visit
 
 http://www.ncte.org/meet/convention/site/
 
and share your preferences and suggestions.
 
--Eric Crump
  NCTE
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Our comp program has been publishing student writing along with assignments
and supporting materials for almost twenty years now.  A Student's GUide
to First-Year Composition enables us to put students' writing at the
center of the curriculum, foster collaborations among teachers by sharing
assignments and model responses to papers, establish clearly defined goals
and assumptions, and generate resources to support professional and
curriculum development.  We also custom publish an anthology of faculty
writing from the University of Arizona to demystify academic discourse,
introduce students to the construction of disciplinary knowledge, and
establish the comp program as the site where research and teaching come
together in writing.  We use this anthology in our first semester and
another custom published anthology in our second semester writing about
literature and culture that emphasizes the cultural traditions of our
region.  Custom publishing enables programs to situate themselves within
their institutions and regions in a way that positions them as central to
the convergence of teaching, research and learning.  If anyone is
interested, I will be happy to offer additional info on how to approach
publishers, how to get the best prices for students, and how to create
custom published books that incorporate sections from existing books and
your own materials as a step toward developing your own textbooks.
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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Fellow WPA'ers:
 
Last week, I witnessed an event that I would like to share on this list
serve.  At the English Council meeting of the California State
University system, Ed White spoke to a resolution he was proposing
concerning the English Placement Test, which he helped design and
implement nearly 25 years ago.  The EPT, as many of you know, is a
multiple choice/reading comprehension/impromptu writing test, and is
required of all undergraduates admitted to any of the 21 CSU
institutions.  Twenty-five years ago, it was an innovative assessment
because it included a writing sample, and it was linked with central
provision of funding to support students who did not place above a
certain score.  It was intentionally administered after students were
admitted, not before, so that it could not become a "gatekeeping" test.
 
Now, those of us interested in more recent developments of writing
assessment, especially portfolios, would like to see the EPT revisited.
 But the administration has a strong vested interest in maintaining
this test.  More disturbing, the administration has also issued a new
executive order that strongly encourages campuses to advise students
out of the CSU system if they do not make satisfactory progress in
their first year after receiving a low score on the EPT (shadows of
CUNY).  This last piece is especially disturbing for a campus like
mine, with a mission to provide education to the "historically
under-represented groups."
 
Ed's resolution asks that the CSU reconsider the EPT  in light of two
decades of assessment research.  It requests that pilot projects for
alternative forms of assessment be supported.  And it reconfirms the
importance of tying funding for supplemental instruction to the
assessment, whatever form that assessment takes.  Ed spoke eloquently
about the conditions which made the EPT a real achievement in the
1970's, but said that now he feels like "Dr. Frankenstein," and he
urged the Council to not let themselves be terrorized by the EPT
monster or the political interests that are keeping it alive.
 
On Friday, the Council voted to devote their next meeting to learning
about advances in assessment practices so that they can take action in
an informed and effective way.  The apathy at the first night's meeting
depressed me.  But the willingness on the third day to move ahead in an
informed and thoughtful way gave me hope that California need not go
the same way as New York.  Ed's willingness to take the lead on
re-examining something that he helped create opened the door to that
possibility.
 
Thank you, Ed.
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I am forwarding this message from one of our colleagues at Miami University.
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: [dialect] TICK [SMTP:mahonekt@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu]
> Sent: Saturday, November 14, 1998 3:16 PM
> To:   cbzoli@mailbox.syr.edu; sbfowler@mail.wsu.edu;
> jtzebros@mailbox.syr.edu; ferry@mail.clarion.edu; Duane Roen
> Subject:      Hate Crimes and Arrest of Protesters at Miami University
> (OH)
>
> I am writing to you from Miami University, Oxford, OH.  On October 30,
> 1998, Unknown person(s) broke into the Center for Black Culture and
> Learning and posted racist flyers on the walls of the office.  The
> flyers included images of a black man burning on a cross, a black man
> having sex with a monkey, and slogans such as "the KKK is taking over."
> These individual(s) also installed racist messages on the office's
> computer screen savers.  Students of Miami and citizens of Oxford were
> not notified by the campus police until almost a week later, causing
> speculation that the university was trying to downplay the incident
> because it took place on parents weekend.
>
> The assistant of affirmative action for minority affairs, Syd Carthell
> discovered the break in and video-taped the office and called the Miami
> University police.  A meeting was called on Monday, Nov. 9 at which time
> the Black Student Action Association called for a protest on Tues.  Over
> 200 students turned out in the pouring rain to block traffic on the two
> main state highway's leading to Oxford for almost two hours.  Following
> the protest, students gathered to develop demands.  On Wednesday the
> president of the BSAA and the president of the university, James
> Garland, met, but Garland refused to meet with students saying he
> "feared for his safety."  A second protest was called, traffic was
> blocked again, but this time over 50 police officers stopped the
> protesters.  Seven students, six black men and one white man were
> arrested and taken to jail.  The seven were later released but face a
> $500 fine and up to 6 months in jail. These protests are only the
> beginning.
>
> Miami University is known as being a privileged university dominated by
> suburban white students and has a long history of intense hate crimes
> against Blacks, minority students, gay men, and lesbians.  Yet in each
> case, the university sweeps the incidents under the rug, not even
> including the crimes in its official crime statistics.  The local media
> has been dominated by the voice of the university and is slowly
> beginning to turn decisively against the students.
>
> We need your help in getting the word out.  Please contact any
> organization or individuals who would support this cause.  Send letters
> of protest to President Garland at:
>
> President James Garland
> 201 Roudebush Hall
> Miami University
> Oxford, OH 45056
> (513) 529-2345
>
> and to the _Miami Student_ (campus newspaper) at:
>
> The Miami Student
> c/o Editorial editor
> 1 MacMillan Hall
> Miami University
> Oxford, OH 45056
>
> mustudent@miavx1.muohio.edu
>
>
> If you would like further information do not hesitate to contact me at
> (513) 523-8463, mahonekt@miavx1.muohio.edu; or the BSAA at (513)
> 529-6020.  Please get the word out as soon as possible and send your
> letters of support and protest soon!
>
> Thank you in advance for you support and solidarity.
>
> Kevin Mahoney
>
>
>
>
>
>
> kevin mahoney
> miami university (ohio)
> english dept.
> oxford, oh 45056
> mahonekt@miavx1.muohio.edu
> (513) 523-8463
>
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Colleagues:
 
There was an announcement of a conference at Occidental that was sent
out sometime last week.  Due to hard disk vagaries, I seem to have lost
it.  Could the responsible person please resend it?
 
Thanks,
 
David Kann
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Dear friends,
 
We're reviewing our graduate program and need models for a Writing/Rhetoric
concentration or program at the MA level.  Wasn't there an issue of Rhetoric
Review or some other journal that listed all graduate programs in rhet/comp
a couple of years ago?
 
Does anyone know of any other reviews of MA programs floating around?
 
Thanks for your help, which will hopefully save me some serious leg work
since we don't have many rhet/comp journals in our library.
 
D'Ann
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Hello all,
 
I'm going to be working with one of our senior English majors on her honors
thesis, and I was wondering if anyone out there could give me some input.
 
Jennie is hoping to work for a semester or two helping one to three
international students improve their English reading and writing skills in
the context of their work for their college courses.    In other words, she
will work with them to develop reading and writing strategies that will
help them be more successful readers and producers of American academic
discourse(s).  Her thesis will report on the difficulties and challenges
she and her students met during their time working together.
 
One of the first things she needs to do is read some articles, books, and
such that do one of three things:
        1) describe methods for helping international students with academic
literacy,
        2) discuss problems and concerns related to international students in the
U.S. university
        3) describe similar kinds of research studies, i.e. studies of the
processes/methods that help international students adapt to the language
expectations in an American university.  These research reports will
provide not only background but also give her ideas about how to conduct
her own research.
 
So far, I have recommended a couple of published studies, Rose's _Lives on
the Boundary_, a couple of writing in the disciplines things, etc.  I would
really appreciate any suggestions from all of you out there about what you
would include on this student's reading list.
 
I know this isn't a very WPA centered request, but we seem to include in
our number people with a variety of areas of expertise.  I thought, surely,
there are those in our ranks who could help Jennie and I out.
 
Please respond off list to liub@ecsu.ctstateu.edu, so as to not clutter
everyone's mailboxes.
 
Thank you so much for any suggestions you can give.
 
Cheers,
 
Barbara Liu
*******************************************************
               Dr. Barbara Little Liu
           Assistant Professor of English
        Eastern Connecticut State University
                    (860)465-4576
*******************************************************
http://nutmeg.ctstateu.edu/personal/faculty/liub/index.html
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Dear WPAers:
        I've had this bit of lunacy hanging around for a long time.  I've finally
decided that I just have to know if it makes any sense at all, no matter
how ridiculous it will look if it doesn't.  Brickbats welcome.
 
Keith Rhodes
 
-------------------------------------------------
 
Dr. Rhodes presents:
The One and Only Comma Rule
 
THE RULE:
        Commas mark the opening and ending places where an officially "unexpected"
item properly breaks into an available "gap" or "slot" to interrupt the
flow of normal sentence structure, except that no comma is needed before
the first word or after the last word of a sentence.
 
SLOT AND GAP MAP (FOR THE MOST COMMON KIND OF SENTENCE):
{gap 1} [slot a] Cats [slot b] {gap 2} [slot c] eat [slot d] [slot e] food
{gap 3} .
 
We officially "expect" only these things in the "gaps" and "slots", in the
order presented:
 
GAP 1:=09
        1. a short, simple time/place locating phrase (In the morning; On the=
 ranch)
SLOT A:
        1. article (a; an; the)
        2. adjective (grey; young; fast; my)
        3. adjective-like verbal (running cats; tired cats) or noun (tabby cats;
house cats)
SLOT B:
        1. special "after-the-word" adjectives ("cats most dear")
        2. modifying prepositional phrase (the cats in the yard), but not one that
changes the subject (the cats, of a kind rarely seen,=85)
GAP 2:
        1. subordinate clause needed to define the subject (The cats who live next
door are nice.), but not one that changes the subject (The cats, which had
been eating mice, ran.)
SLOT C:
        1. adverb modifying the main verb (hungrily; speedily)
        2. helping verbs and "modals" (did eat; must eat; would eat; had been=
 eating)
SLOT D:
        1. "after the word" adverb (eat hungrily; eat speedily)
{NOTE: IF THERE IS NO "OBJECT" OF THE VERB, JUMP TO GAP 3 NOW}
SLOT E:
        1. article (a; an; the)
        2. adjective (bad; smelly; my)
        3. adjective-like verbal (rotting food; spoiled food) or noun (school
food; cat food)
        4. prepositional phrase and relative clause that directly modifies the
object (food from my trash; food that I toss out), in no predictable order
between the two of them (food from my trash that I toss out; food that I
toss out from my trash)
GAP 3
        1. prepositional phrase that sticks to the subject (in the yard; after
midnight)
        2. "infinitive" verbal phrase that sticks to the subject (to get fat; to
annoy me)
        3. "subordinating conjunction" clause (because they are animals; even
though I yell at them), but not if it changes the subject ( , although I
don't mind as much as I let on)
 
Global sub-rule 1: Every simple coordination (use of and, but, or, so,
etc.) opens up a new set of slots and gaps, and almost every kind of item
can be "coordinated" once without a comma (Lee and Marty | young and fast |
ate and ran | quickly and noisily | in the basket and on the shelf |
pumping his arms and stretching his legs | that she was angry and that she
had a gun | since she was angry and since she had a gun | He ate, and he
ran. ).  More than one additional coordinated item is officially
"unexpected," and thus we use commas to mark extra items in any such
"series" (Lee, Marty and Jan ran, jumped and swam).
 
Global sub-rule 2: Every word that can be modified with an adverb has its
own "slots" that can be filled with adverbs (the very black cat; the very
badly lit yard) or intensifiers (the most beloved cat) before going on.
 
Global sub-rule 3: Any time a phrase or subordinate clause is used, it
contains the same kinds of slots and gaps that such words would have if
part of a main, active sentence.
 
Global sub-rule 4: Any attempt to catalogue everything that "properly"
breaks a gap or slot would take someone even nuttier than I am.  Generally
speaking, if something does what an "expected" part does, just in an
"unexpected" form, it's proper.  The most notable special cases are
additions that break gaps to modify whole sentences.
        **********************************************
        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
        * Maryville, MO 64468                        *
        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
        **********************************************
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Dear WPAers:
        Horrors, dump the last message.  I used the "draft" version of my lunacy,
not the "revised" version.
        To repeat, I've had this bit of lunacy hanging around for a long time.
I've finally decided that I just have to know if it makes any sense at all,
no matter how ridiculous it will look if it doesn't.  Brickbats welcome.
 
Keith Rhodes
 
-------------------------------------------------
 
Dr. Rhodes presents:
The One and Only Comma Rule
 
THE RULE:
        Commas mark the opening and ending places where an officially "unexpected"
item properly breaks into an available "gap" or "slot" to interrupt the
flow of normal sentence structure, except that no comma is needed before
the first word or after the last word of a sentence.
 
SLOT AND GAP MAP (FOR THE MOST COMMON KIND OF SENTENCE):
{gap 1} [slot a] Cats [slot b] {gap 2} [slot c] eat [slot d] [slot e] food
[slot f] {gap 3} .
 
We officially "expect" only these things in the "gaps" and "slots", in the
order presented:
 
GAP 1:=09
        1. a short, simple time/place locating phrase (In the morning; On the=
 ranch)
SLOT A:
        1. article (a; an; the)
        2. adjective (grey; young; fast; my)
        3. adjective-like verbal (running cats; tired cats) or noun (tabby cats;
house cats)
SLOT B:
        1. special "after-the-word" adjectives ("cats most dear")
        2. modifying prepositional phrase (the cats in the yard), but not one that
changes the subject (the cats, of a kind rarely seen,=85)
GAP 2:
        1. subordinate clause needed to define the subject (The cats who live next
door are nice.), but not one that changes the subject (The cats, which had
been eating mice, ran.)
SLOT C:
        1. adverb modifying the main verb (hungrily; speedily)
        2. helping verbs and "modals" (did eat; must eat; would eat; had been=
 eating)
SLOT D:
        1. "after the word" adverb (eat hungrily; eat speedily)
{NOTE: IF THERE IS NO "OBJECT" OF THE VERB, JUMP TO GAP 3 NOW}
SLOT E:
        1. article (a; an; the)
        2. adjective (bad; smelly; my) or adjective-like verbal (rotting food;
spoiled food) or noun (school food; cat food)
        3. additional adjective-like noun (bad school food; spoiled cat food)
SLOT F:
        1. special "after-the-word" adjectives ("food divine")
        2. prepositional phrase and relative clause that directly modifies the
object (food from my trash; food that I toss out), in no predictable order
between the two of them (food from my trash that I toss out; food that I
toss out from my trash)
GAP 3
        1. prepositional phrases that stick to the subject (in the yard after
midnight...)
        2. "infinitive" verbal phrase that sticks to the subject (to get fat; to
annoy me)
        3. "subordinating conjunction" clause (because they are animals; even
though I yell at them), but not if it changes the subject ( , although I
don't mind as much as I let on)
 
Global sub-rule 1: Every simple coordination (use of and, but, or, so,
etc.) opens up a new set of slots and gaps, and almost every kind of item
can be "coordinated" once without a comma (Lee and Marty | young and fast |
ate and ran | quickly and noisily | in the basket and on the shelf |
pumping his arms and stretching his legs | that she was angry and that she
had a gun | since she was angry and since she had a gun | He ate, and he
ran. ).  More than one additional coordinated item is officially
"unexpected," and thus we use commas to mark extra items in any such
"series" (Lee, Marty and Jan ran, jumped and swam).
 
Global sub-rule 2: Every word that can be modified with an adverb has its
own "slots" that can be filled with adverbs (the very black cat; the very
badly lit yard) or intensifiers (the most beloved cat) before going on.
 
Global sub-rule 3: Any time a phrase or subordinate clause is used, it
contains the same kinds of slots and gaps that such words would have if
part of a main, active sentence.
 
Global sub-rule 4: Any attempt to catalogue everything that "properly"
breaks a gap or slot would take someone even nuttier than I am.  Generally
speaking, if something does what an "expected" part does, just in an
"unexpected" form, it's proper.  The most notable special cases are
additions that break gaps to modify whole sentences.
        **********************************************
        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
        * Maryville, MO 64468                        *
        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
        **********************************************
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>Hello all,
>
>I'm going to be working with one of our senior English majors on her honors
>thesis, and I was wondering if anyone out there could give me some input.
>
>Jennie is hoping to work for a semester or two helping one to three
>international students improve their English reading and writing skills in
>the context of their work for their college courses.    In other words, she
>will work with them to develop reading and writing strategies that will
>help them be more successful readers and producers of American academic
>discourse(s).  Her thesis will report on the difficulties and challenges
>she and her students met during their time working together.
>
 
One good source to investigate is Trudy Smoke's, "Adult ESL," (Lawrence
Erlbaum, 1998).  In spite of its title, it does address a broad range of
issues involved with teaching second-languag students.
.........................................................................
 
Joe Martin, Director  |  Cornell University     | e-mail:  jam8@cornell.edu
Writing Workshop      |  Ithaca, NY 14853-2502  | phone:   607-255-1390
174 Rockefeller Hall  |                         | fax:     607-255-4010
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A wonderful story!
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Try these:
Kutz, Groden, and Zamel: The Discovery of Competence: Teaching and
learning with Diverse Student writers (Boynton/Cook);
 
Ruth Spack, "The acquisition of academic literacy in a second language."
Written Communication 14 (1997). 3-62.
 
Amy Tucker. Decoding ESL: International Students in the American College
Classroom. Boynton/Cook.
 
Hope these help.  Ann
 
Ann Raimes
Professor, Department of English
Hunter College
695 Park Avenue
New York, NY 10021
araimes@shiva.hunter.cuny.edu
fax (home): 718-625-2031
 
On Mon, 16 Nov 1998, Barbara Little Liu wrote:
 
> Hello all,
>
> I'm going to be working with one of our senior English majors on her honors
> thesis, and I was wondering if anyone out there could give me some input.
>
> Jennie is hoping to work for a semester or two helping one to three
> international students improve their English reading and writing skills in
> the context of their work for their college courses.    In other words, she
> will work with them to develop reading and writing strategies that will
> help them be more successful readers and producers of American academic
> discourse(s).  Her thesis will report on the difficulties and challenges
> she and her students met during their time working together.
>
> One of the first things she needs to do is read some articles, books, and
> such that do one of three things:
>         1) describe methods for helping international students with academic
> literacy,
>         2) discuss problems and concerns related to international students in the
> U.S. university
>         3) describe similar kinds of research studies, i.e. studies of the
> processes/methods that help international students adapt to the language
> expectations in an American university.  These research reports will
> provide not only background but also give her ideas about how to conduct
> her own research.
>
> So far, I have recommended a couple of published studies, Rose's _Lives on
> the Boundary_, a couple of writing in the disciplines things, etc.  I would
> really appreciate any suggestions from all of you out there about what you
> would include on this student's reading list.
>
> I know this isn't a very WPA centered request, but we seem to include in
> our number people with a variety of areas of expertise.  I thought, surely,
> there are those in our ranks who could help Jennie and I out.
>
> Please respond off list to liub@ecsu.ctstateu.edu, so as to not clutter
> everyone's mailboxes.
>
> Thank you so much for any suggestions you can give.
>
> Cheers,
>
> Barbara Liu
> *******************************************************
>                Dr. Barbara Little Liu
>            Assistant Professor of English
>         Eastern Connecticut State University
>                     (860)465-4576
> *******************************************************
> http://nutmeg.ctstateu.edu/personal/faculty/liub/index.html
>
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Harbrace is easier.
 
>Dear WPAers:
>        I've had this bit of lunacy hanging around for a long time.  I've
>finally
>decided that I just have to know if it makes any sense at all, no matter
>how ridiculous it will look if it doesn't.  Brickbats welcome.
>
>Keith Rhodes
>
>-------------------------------------------------
>
>Dr. Rhodes presents:
>The One and Only Comma Rule
>
>THE RULE:
>        Commas mark the opening and ending places where an officially
>"unexpected"
>item properly breaks into an available "gap" or "slot" to interrupt the
>flow of normal sentence structure, except that no comma is needed before
>the first word or after the last word of a sentence.
>
>SLOT AND GAP MAP (FOR THE MOST COMMON KIND OF SENTENCE):
>{gap 1} [slot a] Cats [slot b] {gap 2} [slot c] eat [slot d] [slot e] food
>{gap 3} .
>
>We officially "expect" only these things in the "gaps" and "slots", in the
>order presented:
>
>GAP 1:
>        1. a short, simple time/place locating phrase (In the morning; On
>the ranch)
>SLOT A:
>        1. article (a; an; the)
>        2. adjective (grey; young; fast; my)
>        3. adjective-like verbal (running cats; tired cats) or noun (tabby
>cats;
>house cats)
>SLOT B:
>        1. special "after-the-word" adjectives ("cats most dear")
>        2. modifying prepositional phrase (the cats in the yard), but not
>one that
>changes the subject (the cats, of a kind rarely seen,=85)
>GAP 2:
>        1. subordinate clause needed to define the subject (The cats who
>live next
>door are nice.), but not one that changes the subject (The cats, which had
>been eating mice, ran.)
>SLOT C:
>        1. adverb modifying the main verb (hungrily; speedily)
>        2. helping verbs and "modals" (did eat; must eat; would eat; had
>been eating)
>SLOT D:
>        1. "after the word" adverb (eat hungrily; eat speedily)
>{NOTE: IF THERE IS NO "OBJECT" OF THE VERB, JUMP TO GAP 3 NOW}
>SLOT E:
>        1. article (a; an; the)
>        2. adjective (bad; smelly; my)
>        3. adjective-like verbal (rotting food; spoiled food) or noun (scho=
ol
>food; cat food)
>        4. prepositional phrase and relative clause that directly modifies =
the
>object (food from my trash; food that I toss out), in no predictable order
>between the two of them (food from my trash that I toss out; food that I
>toss out from my trash)
>GAP 3
>        1. prepositional phrase that sticks to the subject (in the yard; af=
ter
>midnight)
>        2. "infinitive" verbal phrase that sticks to the subject (to get
>fat; to
>annoy me)
>        3. "subordinating conjunction" clause (because they are animals; ev=
en
>though I yell at them), but not if it changes the subject ( , although I
>don't mind as much as I let on)
>
>Global sub-rule 1: Every simple coordination (use of and, but, or, so,
>etc.) opens up a new set of slots and gaps, and almost every kind of item
>can be "coordinated" once without a comma (Lee and Marty | young and fast |
>ate and ran | quickly and noisily | in the basket and on the shelf |
>pumping his arms and stretching his legs | that she was angry and that she
>had a gun | since she was angry and since she had a gun | He ate, and he
>ran. ).  More than one additional coordinated item is officially
>"unexpected," and thus we use commas to mark extra items in any such
>"series" (Lee, Marty and Jan ran, jumped and swam).
>
>Global sub-rule 2: Every word that can be modified with an adverb has its
>own "slots" that can be filled with adverbs (the very black cat; the very
>badly lit yard) or intensifiers (the most beloved cat) before going on.
>
>Global sub-rule 3: Any time a phrase or subordinate clause is used, it
>contains the same kinds of slots and gaps that such words would have if
>part of a main, active sentence.
>
>Global sub-rule 4: Any attempt to catalogue everything that "properly"
>breaks a gap or slot would take someone even nuttier than I am.  Generally
>speaking, if something does what an "expected" part does, just in an
>"unexpected" form, it's proper.  The most notable special cases are
>additions that break gaps to modify whole sentences.
>        **********************************************
>        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
>        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
>        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
>        * Maryville, MO 64468                        *
>        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
>        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
>        **********************************************
 
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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Date:         Mon, 16 Nov 1998 11:51:36 -1000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Conefrey <conefrey@HAWAII.EDU>
Organization: University of Hawai'i
Subject:      Re: Daedelus pricing info
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: multipart/mixed; boundary="------------F1AD75AB13A44182A7E4061F"
 
This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------F1AD75AB13A44182A7E4061F
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Thanks to all who sent info about Daedelus pricing.
As a pleasant surprise, on an otherwise very Monday
morning, a sales rep contacted me to inform me that
another institution in the UH system already purchased
has a site licence, so it looks like we'll be able to get the
software without any additional cost!
 
Theresa Conefrey
 
--------------F1AD75AB13A44182A7E4061F
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Dr. Theresa Conefrey
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Dr. Theresa Conefrey
n:              Conefrey;Dr. Theresa
org:            University of Hawai'i
adr;dom:        Department of English;;200 W. Kawili Street;Hilo;HI ;96720;
email;internet: conefrey@hawaii.edu
title:          Department of English
tel;work:       (808) 974-7780
tel;fax:        (808) 974-7736
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------F1AD75AB13A44182A7E4061F--
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William P. Banks" <wbanks@GSAIX2.CC.GASOU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: One and only comma rule?
In-Reply-To:  <v03007805b275fb1ef2a1@[130.127.230.16]>
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On Mon, 16 Nov 1998, Beth Daniell wrote:
> Harbrace is easier.
 
Have you ever tried to use it?  I sat in the Writing Center with a student
who had been assigned exercises.  Three faculty members, the student, nor
I could figure out the directions on one.  I felt bad for the student
because he had been assigned this book, I suppose, with the thought that
the exercise was clear -- how discouraging for him!
 
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
William P. Banks
Assistant Director, University Writing Center
Department of Writing and Linguistics
Georgia Southern University
P O Box 8048
Statesboro, GA 30460-8048
 
(912)871-1865
 
http://www2.gasou.edu/facstaff/wbanks
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michele Eodice <michele@FALCON.CC.UKANS.EDU>
Organization: Writing Consulting: Student Resources --
Subject:      Re: international students and academic literacy
MIME-Version: 1.0
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This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------9CC4D488BC986B5B936784A3
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
One of the best books I've read that combines what a graduate student
has learned about literacy from non-native students and how she
conducted the research is:
 
My Trouble is My English: Asian Students and the American Dream
Danling Fu
Boynton Cook/Heinemann
1995
 
Michele
 
###########
Barbara Little Liu wrote:
>
>
> One of the first things she needs to do is read some articles, books, and
> such that do one of three things:
>         1) describe methods for helping international students with academic
> literacy,
>         2) discuss problems and concerns related to international students in the
> U.S. university
>         3) describe similar kinds of research studies, i.e. studies of the
> processes/methods that help international students adapt to the language
> expectations in an American university.  These research reports will
> provide not only background but also give her ideas about how to conduct
> her own research.
>
> So far, I have recommended a couple of published studies, Rose's _Lives on
> the Boundary_, a couple of writing in the disciplines things, etc.  I would
> really appreciate any suggestions from all of you out there about what you
> would include on this student's reading list.
>
> I know this isn't a very WPA centered request, but we seem to include in
> our number people with a variety of areas of expertise.  I thought, surely,
> there are those in our ranks who could help Jennie and I out.
>
> Please respond off list to liub@ecsu.ctstateu.edu, so as to not clutter
> everyone's mailboxes.
>
> Thank you so much for any suggestions you can give.
>
> Cheers,
>
> Barbara Liu
> *******************************************************
>                Dr. Barbara Little Liu
>            Assistant Professor of English
>         Eastern Connecticut State University
>                     (860)465-4576
> *******************************************************
> http://nutmeg.ctstateu.edu/personal/faculty/liub/index.html
 
--
 
>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>
 
Michele Eodice
Assistant Director, Writing Consulting
University of Kansas
The Sunflower Room - Burge Union
785-864-2399
785-760-0760
 
www.ukans.edu/~writing
 
"Watch for the Writer's Roosts!"
 
<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<
--------------9CC4D488BC986B5B936784A3
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Michele Eodice
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Michele Eodice
n:              Eodice;Michele
org:            Writing Consulting: Student Resources
adr:            Writer's Roost;;Sunflower Room -- Burge Union;University of Kansas;Lawrence KS;66045;USA
email;internet: michele@falcon.cc.ukans.edu
title:          Assistant Director, Writing Consulting
tel;work:       785-864-2399
tel;home:       785-865-5983 -- 785-760-0760
note:           Forget grammar and think potatoes.  GERTRUDE STEIN
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Calabrese <calabj@UNR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: One and only comma rule?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.96.981116191045.62030C-100000@gsaix2.cc.GaSoU.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
AH, THE HARBRACE.  THERE PROBABLY HASN'T BEEN A HANDBOOK SINCE LOWTH THAT
HASN'T WAXED CHUCKLEHEADED ON SOME FINE POINT OR OTHER.
 
 
 
On Mon, 16 Nov 1998, William P. Banks wrote:
 
> On Mon, 16 Nov 1998, Beth Daniell wrote:
> > Harbrace is easier.
>
> Have you ever tried to use it?  I sat in the Writing Center with a student
> who had been assigned exercises.  Three faculty members, the student, nor
> I could figure out the directions on one.  I felt bad for the student
> because he had been assigned this book, I suppose, with the thought that
> the exercise was clear -- how discouraging for him!
>
>
> ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
> William P. Banks
> Assistant Director, University Writing Center
> Department of Writing and Linguistics
> Georgia Southern University
> P O Box 8048
> Statesboro, GA 30460-8048
>
> (912)871-1865
>
> http://www2.gasou.edu/facstaff/wbanks
>
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Subject:      Re: MA Programs in Comp/Rhet?
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D'Ann, the Rhet Review articles you allude to deal with doctoral programs
only.  They might give you some hints about the sorts of courses
universities offer.  See the Spring 1994 issue, vol 12.2.
 
We give a master's with a comp/rhet emphasis here.  It involves selecting
four or more of our rhet/comp seminars, plus our standard bibliography
course.  Then we have a four-hour exam over a customized reading list
(created by student and committee jointly), plus a thesis on some comp issue.
 
I can snail mail you course descriptions and exam details if you're interested.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Mime-Version: 1.0
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At a workshop this summer I learned about an entire journal, _Journal of
Second Language Writing_ edited by Ilona Leki and Tony Silva, published by
Ablex.  It's now in its seventh year of publication.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia Ericsson <plericss@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      ACE Feature Links
X-To:         acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu
Mime-Version: 1.0
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The November Feature Links on the ACE (Assembly for Computers in English)
Web site are now available.
This month the ACE Feature is **Literature**.  Thanks to your suggestions
and the ACE Web manager's (Mark Haas)work the site has an incredible
collection of all sorts of links to amazing literature sites on the WWW.
 
Please forward this mail to any of your literature colleagues and
appropriate lists.  And check out the ACE Web Stie at http://www.dsu.edu/ACE
 
Thanks,
 
Patty Ericsson
 
 
 
Patricia Ericsson
Rhetoric and Technical Communication
Michigan Technological University
Houghton, MI 49931
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Date:         Tue, 17 Nov 1998 08:26:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elise Earthman <earthman@ATHENA.SFSU.EDU>
Organization: College of Humanities - SFSU
Subject:      Re: MA Programs in Comp/Rhet?
In-Reply-To:  <199811170458.WAA18814@etsuodt.tamu-commerce.edu>
 
D'Ann, for a description of our MA in Comp program, go to
 
              www.sfsu.edu/~english/comphp.html
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Prof. Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Organization: Howard University School of Law
Subject:      Re: Publishing the work we do
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii; x-mac-type="54455854";
              x-mac-creator="4D4F5353"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Please be sure to get copyright licenses from your students for
publishing their work.
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
United States of America
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Prof. Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Organization: Howard University School of Law
Subject:      Re: One and only comma rule?
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Ummm, like, how, ah, do you really, ah, decide, or not, decide, when it
is, or it, isn't, a stop, or gap.
 
And why do I keep seeing "slop and gap"  or "stop-gap"?
 
And has anyone figured out the differences between version 1 (withdrawn)
and version 2?
 
:-)
 
Seriously, though, doesn't this rule depend just as much on psychology
as every other comma rule?  And aside from, or mostly aside from,
apositives, strings of things, and not putting a comma between a subject
and verb just to separate the predicate from the subject (and why is it
called predicate anyway?  or isn't it?) what does it matter?
 
And yet I still struggle to teach the comma.
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
United States of America
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Mime-Version: 1.0
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Content-Transfer-Encoding: quoted-printable
 
How interesting--there are other useful punctuation conventions, however,
that rely on the sentence's main clause(s) as the basis for "grammatical"
punctuation ("rhetorical" punctuation is another matter--and more
interesting because it isn't rule-laden).  According to the above
clause-structure basis, Keith, your "gap 1" wouldn't fly--or at least not
with the simple intro prepositional phrases you use as examples.  I spend
my life, it seems, as an editor, deleting those damn commas after 2- or
3-word intro PHRASES ("use the comma only with 4-or-more-word intro
phrases--of course to make sure one recognizes the beginning if the main
clause)) like "in the beginning," "in 1977," . . . and now you invite this
unnecessary comma usage.
 
Oh, when we start talking about commas, what a can of worms we open up!
 
 
At 04:34 PM 11/16/98 -0500, you wrote:
>Harbrace is easier.
>
>>Dear WPAers:
>>        I've had this bit of lunacy hanging around for a long time.  I've
>>finally
>>decided that I just have to know if it makes any sense at all, no matter
>>how ridiculous it will look if it doesn't.  Brickbats welcome.
>>
>>Keith Rhodes
>>
>>-------------------------------------------------
>>
>>Dr. Rhodes presents:
>>The One and Only Comma Rule
>>
>>THE RULE:
>>        Commas mark the opening and ending places where an officially
>>"unexpected"
>>item properly breaks into an available "gap" or "slot" to interrupt the
>>flow of normal sentence structure, except that no comma is needed before
>>the first word or after the last word of a sentence.
>>
>>SLOT AND GAP MAP (FOR THE MOST COMMON KIND OF SENTENCE):
>>{gap 1} [slot a] Cats [slot b] {gap 2} [slot c] eat [slot d] [slot e] food
>>{gap 3} .
>>
>>We officially "expect" only these things in the "gaps" and "slots", in the
>>order presented:
>>
>>GAP 1:
>>        1. a short, simple time/place locating phrase (In the morning; On
>>the ranch)
>>SLOT A:
>>        1. article (a; an; the)
>>        2. adjective (grey; young; fast; my)
>>        3. adjective-like verbal (running cats; tired cats) or noun (tabby
>>cats;
>>house cats)
>>SLOT B:
>>        1. special "after-the-word" adjectives ("cats most dear")
>>        2. modifying prepositional phrase (the cats in the yard), but not
>>one that
>>changes the subject (the cats, of a kind rarely seen,=85)
>>GAP 2:
>>        1. subordinate clause needed to define the subject (The cats who
>>live next
>>door are nice.), but not one that changes the subject (The cats, which had
>>been eating mice, ran.)
>>SLOT C:
>>        1. adverb modifying the main verb (hungrily; speedily)
>>        2. helping verbs and "modals" (did eat; must eat; would eat; had
>>been eating)
>>SLOT D:
>>        1. "after the word" adverb (eat hungrily; eat speedily)
>>{NOTE: IF THERE IS NO "OBJECT" OF THE VERB, JUMP TO GAP 3 NOW}
>>SLOT E:
>>        1. article (a; an; the)
>>        2. adjective (bad; smelly; my)
>>        3. adjective-like verbal (rotting food; spoiled food) or noun
(school
>>food; cat food)
>>        4. prepositional phrase and relative clause that directly
modifies the
>>object (food from my trash; food that I toss out), in no predictable order
>>between the two of them (food from my trash that I toss out; food that I
>>toss out from my trash)
>>GAP 3
>>        1. prepositional phrase that sticks to the subject (in the yard;
after
>>midnight)
>>        2. "infinitive" verbal phrase that sticks to the subject (to get
>>fat; to
>>annoy me)
>>        3. "subordinating conjunction" clause (because they are animals;
even
>>though I yell at them), but not if it changes the subject ( , although I
>>don't mind as much as I let on)
>>
>>Global sub-rule 1: Every simple coordination (use of and, but, or, so,
>>etc.) opens up a new set of slots and gaps, and almost every kind of item
>>can be "coordinated" once without a comma (Lee and Marty | young and fast=
 |
>>ate and ran | quickly and noisily | in the basket and on the shelf |
>>pumping his arms and stretching his legs | that she was angry and that she
>>had a gun | since she was angry and since she had a gun | He ate, and he
>>ran. ).  More than one additional coordinated item is officially
>>"unexpected," and thus we use commas to mark extra items in any such
>>"series" (Lee, Marty and Jan ran, jumped and swam).
>>
>>Global sub-rule 2: Every word that can be modified with an adverb has its
>>own "slots" that can be filled with adverbs (the very black cat; the very
>>badly lit yard) or intensifiers (the most beloved cat) before going on.
>>
>>Global sub-rule 3: Any time a phrase or subordinate clause is used, it
>>contains the same kinds of slots and gaps that such words would have if
>>part of a main, active sentence.
>>
>>Global sub-rule 4: Any attempt to catalogue everything that "properly"
>>breaks a gap or slot would take someone even nuttier than I am.  Generally
>>speaking, if something does what an "expected" part does, just in an
>>"unexpected" form, it's proper.  The most notable special cases are
>>additions that break gaps to modify whole sentences.
>>        **********************************************
>>        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
>>        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
>>        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
>>        * Maryville, MO 64468                        *
>>        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
>>        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
>>        **********************************************
>
>
>Beth Daniell
>Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
>English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
>Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
>Box 341503
>Clemson, SC 29634-1503
>
>"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
>                                                        --Chaucer
>
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At 11:48 AM 11/17/98 -0500, Steve Jamar wrote:
>And has anyone figured out the differences between version 1 (withdrawn)
>and version 2?
 
Why, yes:  Version 1 has no Slot F at all.
 
;)
 
Carol Rutz
Director of Writing Programs
Carleton College
Northfield, MN  55057
507-646-4082
crutz@carleton.edu
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Grammar just won't go away, will it?  Just as well I suppose or I couldn't
be writing this now.
 
Handbook approaches to comma rules and other conventions, like Harbrace's
or even good humored lists like Keith's, won't work for the majority of
students whose background lacks significant amounts of reading and writing.
They WILL work for many middle class and upper middle class students, and
"nontraditional" students, who have a strong background in reading and
writing or have an "aptitude" for academic fluency.  In other words, they
work for literate and highly literate people like ourselves, but not for
most of the students one encounters in state and community colleges, places
where admissions are at least relatively open.  One has to have attained a
certain level of fluency in order to be able to make sense of the rules in
handbooks, at which point one usually doesn't need a handbook often, except
for some of the finer points of our beloved conventions.
 
Why is this?  It turns out that the rules in handbooks, while seeming to be
"simplifications" and a return to the basics, are actually decontextualized
abstractions.  I call them "the complicateds," as in getting back to the
complicateds.  Handling such abstractions not only requires academic
literacy as a *prerequisite* but also, in my experience, requires a certain
level of cognitive development, not reached by most students until around
twenty-one.  In my junior-level Approaches to Grammar class, I tell the
students that grammar handbooks ought to be sold only in drugstores,
wrapped in brown paper, to those who can show proper i.d.
 
Don't get me wrong--there are many students who can benefit from handbooks
and all students should buy one, although I wouldn't expect most to be able
to use them effectively until they were juniors, unless the fyc instructor
makes a concerted effort to have students edit their final drafts for
conventions through instructor-guided reference to the handbook itself,
which requires the teacher to memorize all those editing marks found on the
inside cover of the handbook, and unless those conventions are required
across the curriculum.
 
At major research universities and "flagship" institutions, any shcool
where admissions requirements are significantly higher than the other
institutions in the state, more students can benefit sooner from being
required to use a handbook.  But those who are weakest at the sentence
level, and who are almost always also weak at the global level, at least in
terms of academic discourse, will gain the least from sets of rules.
 
Why?  We just don't process language that way.  Our own ease with grammar
and mechanics is predicated on an *internalization* not only of most of the
conventions but of academic discourse and its attendant fluency with ideas,
discursive modes, and rhetorical considerations.  That is also how we learn
all the rules that govern oral proficiency, the phrase structure rules in
our own first language that preoccupy linguists.  If we're lucky socially
and economically, those unconscious rules will be relatively close to the
conventions of school grammar and with enough reading and what Yeats
referred to as "high talk" we also garner the intellectual apparatus that
enables advanced literacy.  That's not the case for most of our students,
those not attending the elite or research universities, who constitute the
vast majority of American college students.  We should remember that
mastery of academic conventions and rhetoric IS advanced literacy and no
one in the history of the world has tried to teach it to so many.  In fact,
only in America is there even an attempt to make college available to all.
The academic fate of almost all other students worldwide is decided in
grade school and few matriculate.
 
For these reasons sets of rules and exercises linked to a handbook will not
work, except for the more literate students.  For these reasons, even
successful drills, where students seem to master a convention enough to
pass a quiz, will not result in a transference of the "skill" to the
students' own writing (in many instances but not all).  That's because it's
not a "skill;" there's nothing basic about it, as we know from working with
our weakest writers.  There is a transference gap because the exercises are
not grounded  in the students' own writing.  If they're not so grounded,
then making the transfer requires a greater level of abstraction, increased
cognitive load, and we're back where I started above.
 
If you have lots of reasonably literate students in your classes, then full
speed ahead.  But even in such a case research in the teaching of grammar
indicates it is more effective, for example, to teach a single use of a
comma at a time, through a minilesson, and have students construct their
own grammar logs to keep track of the errors they most often make.  They
should make their own "One and Only Comma Rule" like Keith's.  Have them
make one for semicolons too, while you're at it.  But that will take
several weeks and lots of examples from their own writing.  If you teach
all the uses of a comma at once, even if you call it just one rule, you run
the risk of overloading the cognitive domain of your students, resulting in
either silence--the writer's block--or a plethora of commas compounded by
half-baked, half-digested "rules"--a gooey mess.
 
dw
 
 
 
>Dr. Rhodes presents:
>The One and Only Comma Rule
>
>THE RULE:
>        Commas mark the opening and ending places where an officially
>"unexpected"
>item properly breaks into an available "gap" or "slot" to interrupt the
>flow of normal sentence structure, except that no comma is needed before
>the first word or after the last word of a sentence.
>
>SLOT AND GAP MAP (FOR THE MOST COMMON KIND OF SENTENCE):
>{gap 1} [slot a] Cats [slot b] {gap 2} [slot c] eat [slot d] [slot e] food
>{gap 3} .
>
>We officially "expect" only these things in the "gaps" and "slots", in the
>order presented:
>
>GAP 1:
>        1. a short, simple time/place locating phrase (In the morning; On
>the ranch)
>SLOT A:
>        1. article (a; an; the)
>        2. adjective (grey; young; fast; my)
>        3. adjective-like verbal (running cats; tired cats) or noun (tabby
>cats;
>house cats)
>SLOT B:
>        1. special "after-the-word" adjectives ("cats most dear")
>        2. modifying prepositional phrase (the cats in the yard), but not
>one that
>changes the subject (the cats, of a kind rarely seen,=85)
>GAP 2:
>        1. subordinate clause needed to define the subject (The cats who
>live next
>door are nice.), but not one that changes the subject (The cats, which had
>been eating mice, ran.)
>SLOT C:
>        1. adverb modifying the main verb (hungrily; speedily)
>        2. helping verbs and "modals" (did eat; must eat; would eat; had
>been eating)
>SLOT D:
>        1. "after the word" adverb (eat hungrily; eat speedily)
>{NOTE: IF THERE IS NO "OBJECT" OF THE VERB, JUMP TO GAP 3 NOW}
>SLOT E:
>        1. article (a; an; the)
>        2. adjective (bad; smelly; my)
>        3. adjective-like verbal (rotting food; spoiled food) or noun (scho=
ol
>food; cat food)
>        4. prepositional phrase and relative clause that directly modifies =
the
>object (food from my trash; food that I toss out), in no predictable order
>between the two of them (food from my trash that I toss out; food that I
>toss out from my trash)
>GAP 3
>        1. prepositional phrase that sticks to the subject (in the yard; af=
ter
>midnight)
>        2. "infinitive" verbal phrase that sticks to the subject (to get
>fat; to
>annoy me)
>        3. "subordinating conjunction" clause (because they are animals; ev=
en
>though I yell at them), but not if it changes the subject ( , although I
>don't mind as much as I let on)
>
>Global sub-rule 1: Every simple coordination (use of and, but, or, so,
>etc.) opens up a new set of slots and gaps, and almost every kind of item
>can be "coordinated" once without a comma (Lee and Marty | young and fast |
>ate and ran | quickly and noisily | in the basket and on the shelf |
>pumping his arms and stretching his legs | that she was angry and that she
>had a gun | since she was angry and since she had a gun | He ate, and he
>ran. ).  More than one additional coordinated item is officially
>"unexpected," and thus we use commas to mark extra items in any such
>"series" (Lee, Marty and Jan ran, jumped and swam).
>
>Global sub-rule 2: Every word that can be modified with an adverb has its
>own "slots" that can be filled with adverbs (the very black cat; the very
>badly lit yard) or intensifiers (the most beloved cat) before going on.
>
>Global sub-rule 3: Any time a phrase or subordinate clause is used, it
>contains the same kinds of slots and gaps that such words would have if
>part of a main, active sentence.
>
>Global sub-rule 4: Any attempt to catalogue everything that "properly"
>breaks a gap or slot would take someone even nuttier than I am.  Generally
>speaking, if something does what an "expected" part does, just in an
>"unexpected" form, it's proper.  The most notable special cases are
>additions that break gaps to modify whole sentences.
>
 
Date: Mon, 16 Nov 1998 18:10:56 -0800
From: Joe Calabrese <calabj@UNR.EDU>
Subject: Re: One and only comma rule?
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AH, THE HARBRACE.  THERE PROBABLY HASN'T BEEN A HANDBOOK SINCE LOWTH THAT
HASN'T WAXED CHUCKLEHEADED ON SOME FINE POINT OR OTHER.
 
 
 
On Mon, 16 Nov 1998, William P. Banks wrote:
 
> On Mon, 16 Nov 1998, Beth Daniell wrote:
> > Harbrace is easier.
>
> Have you ever tried to use it?  I sat in the Writing Center with a student
> who had been assigned exercises.  Three faculty members, the student, nor
> I could figure out the directions on one.  I felt bad for the student
> because he had been assigned this book, I suppose, with the thought that
> the exercise was clear -- how discouraging for him!
>
>
> ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
> William P. Banks
> Assistant Director, University Writing Center
> Department of Writing and Linguistics
> Georgia Southern University
> P O Box 8048
> Statesboro, GA 30460-8048
>
> (912)871-1865
>
> http://www2.gasou.edu/facstaff/wbanks
>
 
Donald Wolff, Dir.
Oregon Writing Project
Loso Hall
Eastern Oregon University
La Grande, OR 97850
(541) 962-3527
dwolff@eou.edu
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You might point your student to:
 
Fox, Helen.  _Listening to the World:  Cultural Issues in Academic
Writing_.  Urbana, IL:  NCTE, 1994.  About 150 pgs.
 
Kurt Bouman
 
- - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - -
Kurt Bouman
Department of English
College of Southern Idaho and University of Idaho
email:  boum9534@uidaho.edu
homepage:  http://www.uidaho.edu/~boum9534
_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _
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Anita--Thanks so much for the info. and taking precious
time to respond to my query.  This info. will be helpful as
we go about defining a writing intensive course for JMU.
Best regards!
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Egads, Harbrace!  When I was a college freshman, more years ago than I can
even think about Harbrace taught me the meaning of the phrase "bane of my
existence."   My teachers indicated problems in writing by annotating the
section (e.g., 17y) that covered the error.  Did they actually think we
would look it up?  Possibly.  Did we actually look it up?  You guess.  It
took me until graduate school to realize that 17y (or whatever) was a comma
splice error--but I still shudder at the word Harbrace.  Thanks, I think,
for the memory.
Theresa Ammirati
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I agree wholeheartedly with Donald Wolff's post -- with a tiny exception:
students who want to learn the rules of punctuation etc ought not buy any
of those miserable college writing handbooks (because in "simplifying" the
rules they make them totally confusing) and should invest instead in a
publisher's style book like the _Chicago Manual_ or _Words into Type_.
 
By the way, I think that one comma rule thing is based on a slot-and-filler
grammar (which I have only a dim memory of), which was a slight improvement
over traditional grammar, but still not as powerful as Chomsky et al in
analyzing structure.
 
Here's my one comma rule: when in doubt leave it out. I use (almost) the
same rule for semicolons: if you're not positive how to use them, don't.
 
 Marilyn
                  |
            \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
             \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
    ~         \  x  x /
     ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
 ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
  --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
      ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
------       --------    -----  --      internet: mmcooper@mtu.edu
        ---                             office:906-487-3233
               LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
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Donald's response about the ways writers use the comma rules leads me to
this observation.  A couple of years ago I wound up editing two
collections of essays (one for SIU press and the other for MLA) submitted
by some of our most illustrious colleagues.  Guess what?  Lots of comma
errors in most of the submitted chapters, including, I hasten to add,
mine.  When I functioned as editor, I saw and corrected the "errors";
hell, I know the (usual) rules.  But when I, when we, function as writers
we are much more cavalier about commas and most other rules, using our
inner ears as guides. And I didn't catch all the errors; sharp-eyed copy
editors found a bunch that I had missed.  So the books came out oh so neat
and clean we are justly proud of them. But it is curious that not only are
our students casual about comma rules; so are we, when we function as
writers. I take some perverse pleasure in this.  --Ed White
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Don't hide your light under a bushel basket.  That story was wonderful,
and it made my whole day.
 
I, at least, give thanks for your "error."  :-)
 
On Sun, 15 Nov 1998, Emily Golson wrote:
 
> Dear Colleagues,
>
> It is my turn to apologize for sending a private message to the whole
> list. How can I hide my red face?
>
> Emily Golson
>
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Theresa Enos wrote:
 
>I spend my life, it seems, as an editor, deleting those damn commas after
2- >or 3-word intro PHRASES ("use the comma only with 4-or-more-word intro
>phrases--of course to make sure one recognizes the beginning if the main
>clause)) like "in the beginning," "in 1977," . . . and now you invite this
>unnecessary comma usage.
 
Egad, Theresa, I would never intentionally foster such an abomination!  The
examples are things that can go in _without_ commas.  They present a
catalogue of the "expected," therefore comma-free additions.  It's only
after a writer has violated the "one free shot" at such a modifier that a
comma is needed (that is, if the writer uses two of them in a row, or a
really complex one).
 
Okay, time for the other foot.  Sure, there's no way this actually works,
pedagogically--except as a humorous prop.  It's actually my attempt to
communicate a simple point: there probably is a general theory of the
comma, but it's so amazingly complex that even English teachers get lost in
it, if they even think about it at all.  I'm maybe even a bit insulted if
people think I meant to use this straight, as a testable lesson or something.
 
And yet on the other hand I really am interested in a unified field theory
of the comma, because the Harbrace (et al.) not only doesn't work, it
doesn't satisfy.  It ends up looking as if the comma rules are just a
random set of sadistic traps, a ritual hazing.  Neither does the "pause"
rule of thumb do any more good than harm, leading me to want to banish it
forever to the netherworld of false lessons.  Thus, I really am interested
in critical refinements or thorough trashings of the underlying theory of
the comma.  My sense is that an honest assessment of the unified comma rule
will reveal it to be far too much to expect of writers still buffaloed by
much easier tasks, and yet to be the actual rule of which all the others
are imprecise, local examples.  I see a unified comma rule as a vehicle for
professional chastisement, of ourselves and other teachers.
 
For now, I want my students to realize that the very goal of "always
knowing where the commas go" is atrociously complex, and that until they
are really ready for it they might as well focus on learning things they
genuinely can understand and apply, using ways that actually work.  It's my
shameful response to their plea for deliverance from the afflictions
teachers in other classes are visiting upon them.
 
 
        **********************************************
        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
        * Maryville, MO 64468                        *
        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
        **********************************************
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On Tue, 17 Nov 1998, Keith Rhodes wrote:
> Okay, time for the other foot.  Sure, there's no way this actually works,
> pedagogically--except as a humorous prop.  It's actually my attempt to
> communicate a simple point: there probably is a general theory of the
> comma, but it's so amazingly complex that even English teachers get lost in
> it, if they even think about it at all.  I'm maybe even a bit insulted if
> people think I meant to use this straight, as a testable lesson or something.
 
Given the complexity of any "unified comma theory," and given Donald's
caveat that effective use of rules requires more background knowledge than
many of our students have, I wonder whether, in usage, the simple comma
theory "put one in whenever you pause" leads to a raft more comma errors
than any other more complex "rule."  If not--if the results are
similar--then what would we gain by holding on to a more complex
rule that can syntactically describe usage, rather than aurally describe
it?  If in 80% of the cases either comma rule/theory works, then maybe we
need to decide if the other 20% is worth fighting for (and, how we shall
address it).
 
Kurt Bouman
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Dear Colleagues:
 
     I am preparing a survey that will ask composition directors about their
opinions regarding the relation between composition and literature.  Without
ignoring the history of institutional conflict that has often set one group
of faculty members against another, I am attempting to elicit observations
about how literature is currently used (if at all) in the lower-division
composition classroom, and why.  I am also interested in current, first-hand
accounts of why literature is often excluded from composition classrooms.
If you are a director interested in responding to such a survey, please
e-mail me your snail-mail address.
 
Thanks,
 
 
John Briggs
Director of Basic Writing
Director, Inland Area Writing Project
 
Department of English
UC Riverside
Riverside, California  92521
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Pat Hartwell has a wonderful expression for grammar rules that would apply
as well to the rules prescribing the conventions of print and script as
well: COIK---clear only if known.
 
 
 
 
>Grammar just won't go away, will it?  Just as well I suppose or I couldn't
>be writing this now.
>
>Handbook approaches to comma rules and other conventions, like Harbrace's
>or even good humored lists like Keith's, won't work for the majority of
>students whose background lacks significant amounts of reading and writing.
>They WILL work for many middle class and upper middle class students, and
>"nontraditional" students, who have a strong background in reading and
>writing or have an "aptitude" for academic fluency.  In other words, they
>work for literate and highly literate people like ourselves, but not for
>most of the students one encounters in state and community colleges, places
>where admissions are at least relatively open.  One has to have attained a
>certain level of fluency in order to be able to make sense of the rules in
>handbooks, at which point one usually doesn't need a handbook often, except
>for some of the finer points of our beloved conventions.
>
>Why is this?  It turns out that the rules in handbooks, while seeming to be
>"simplifications" and a return to the basics, are actually decontextualized
>abstractions.  I call them "the complicateds," as in getting back to the
>complicateds.  Handling such abstractions not only requires academic
>literacy as a *prerequisite* but also, in my experience, requires a certain
>level of cognitive development, not reached by most students until around
>twenty-one.  In my junior-level Approaches to Grammar class, I tell the
>students that grammar handbooks ought to be sold only in drugstores,
>wrapped in brown paper, to those who can show proper i.d.
>
>Don't get me wrong--there are many students who can benefit from handbooks
>and all students should buy one, although I wouldn't expect most to be able
>to use them effectively until they were juniors, unless the fyc instructor
>makes a concerted effort to have students edit their final drafts for
>conventions through instructor-guided reference to the handbook itself,
>which requires the teacher to memorize all those editing marks found on the
>inside cover of the handbook, and unless those conventions are required
>across the curriculum.
>
>At major research universities and "flagship" institutions, any shcool
>where admissions requirements are significantly higher than the other
>institutions in the state, more students can benefit sooner from being
>required to use a handbook.  But those who are weakest at the sentence
>level, and who are almost always also weak at the global level, at least in
>terms of academic discourse, will gain the least from sets of rules.
>
>Why?  We just don't process language that way.  Our own ease with grammar
>and mechanics is predicated on an *internalization* not only of most of the
>conventions but of academic discourse and its attendant fluency with ideas,
>discursive modes, and rhetorical considerations.  That is also how we learn
>all the rules that govern oral proficiency, the phrase structure rules in
>our own first language that preoccupy linguists.  If we're lucky socially
>and economically, those unconscious rules will be relatively close to the
>conventions of school grammar and with enough reading and what Yeats
>referred to as "high talk" we also garner the intellectual apparatus that
>enables advanced literacy.  That's not the case for most of our students,
>those not attending the elite or research universities, who constitute the
>vast majority of American college students.  We should remember that
>mastery of academic conventions and rhetoric IS advanced literacy and no
>one in the history of the world has tried to teach it to so many.  In fact,
>only in America is there even an attempt to make college available to all.
>The academic fate of almost all other students worldwide is decided in
>grade school and few matriculate.
>
>For these reasons sets of rules and exercises linked to a handbook will not
>work, except for the more literate students.  For these reasons, even
>successful drills, where students seem to master a convention enough to
>pass a quiz, will not result in a transference of the "skill" to the
>students' own writing (in many instances but not all).  That's because it's
>not a "skill;" there's nothing basic about it, as we know from working with
>our weakest writers.  There is a transference gap because the exercises are
>not grounded  in the students' own writing.  If they're not so grounded,
>then making the transfer requires a greater level of abstraction, increased
>cognitive load, and we're back where I started above.
>
>If you have lots of reasonably literate students in your classes, then full
>speed ahead.  But even in such a case research in the teaching of grammar
>indicates it is more effective, for example, to teach a single use of a
>comma at a time, through a minilesson, and have students construct their
>own grammar logs to keep track of the errors they most often make.  They
>should make their own "One and Only Comma Rule" like Keith's.  Have them
>make one for semicolons too, while you're at it.  But that will take
>several weeks and lots of examples from their own writing.  If you teach
>all the uses of a comma at once, even if you call it just one rule, you run
>the risk of overloading the cognitive domain of your students, resulting in
>either silence--the writer's block--or a plethora of commas compounded by
>half-baked, half-digested "rules"--a gooey mess.
>
>dw
>
>
>
>>Dr. Rhodes presents:
>>The One and Only Comma Rule
>>
>>THE RULE:
>>        Commas mark the opening and ending places where an officially
>>"unexpected"
>>item properly breaks into an available "gap" or "slot" to interrupt the
>>flow of normal sentence structure, except that no comma is needed before
>>the first word or after the last word of a sentence.
>>
>>SLOT AND GAP MAP (FOR THE MOST COMMON KIND OF SENTENCE):
>>{gap 1} [slot a] Cats [slot b] {gap 2} [slot c] eat [slot d] [slot e] food
>>{gap 3} .
>>
>>We officially "expect" only these things in the "gaps" and "slots", in the
>>order presented:
>>
>>GAP 1:
>>        1. a short, simple time/place locating phrase (In the morning; On
>>the ranch)
>>SLOT A:
>>        1. article (a; an; the)
>>        2. adjective (grey; young; fast; my)
>>        3. adjective-like verbal (running cats; tired cats) or noun (tabby
>>cats;
>>house cats)
>>SLOT B:
>>        1. special "after-the-word" adjectives ("cats most dear")
>>        2. modifying prepositional phrase (the cats in the yard), but not
>>one that
>>changes the subject (the cats, of a kind rarely seen,=85)
>>GAP 2:
>>        1. subordinate clause needed to define the subject (The cats who
>>live next
>>door are nice.), but not one that changes the subject (The cats, which had
>>been eating mice, ran.)
>>SLOT C:
>>        1. adverb modifying the main verb (hungrily; speedily)
>>        2. helping verbs and "modals" (did eat; must eat; would eat; had
>>been eating)
>>SLOT D:
>>        1. "after the word" adverb (eat hungrily; eat speedily)
>>{NOTE: IF THERE IS NO "OBJECT" OF THE VERB, JUMP TO GAP 3 NOW}
>>SLOT E:
>>        1. article (a; an; the)
>>        2. adjective (bad; smelly; my)
>>        3. adjective-like verbal (rotting food; spoiled food) or noun (scho=
>ol
>>food; cat food)
>>        4. prepositional phrase and relative clause that directly modifies =
>the
>>object (food from my trash; food that I toss out), in no predictable order
>>between the two of them (food from my trash that I toss out; food that I
>>toss out from my trash)
>>GAP 3
>>        1. prepositional phrase that sticks to the subject (in the yard; af=
>ter
>>midnight)
>>        2. "infinitive" verbal phrase that sticks to the subject (to get
>>fat; to
>>annoy me)
>>        3. "subordinating conjunction" clause (because they are animals; ev=
>en
>>though I yell at them), but not if it changes the subject ( , although I
>>don't mind as much as I let on)
>>
>>Global sub-rule 1: Every simple coordination (use of and, but, or, so,
>>etc.) opens up a new set of slots and gaps, and almost every kind of item
>>can be "coordinated" once without a comma (Lee and Marty | young and fast |
>>ate and ran | quickly and noisily | in the basket and on the shelf |
>>pumping his arms and stretching his legs | that she was angry and that she
>>had a gun | since she was angry and since she had a gun | He ate, and he
>>ran. ).  More than one additional coordinated item is officially
>>"unexpected," and thus we use commas to mark extra items in any such
>>"series" (Lee, Marty and Jan ran, jumped and swam).
>>
>>Global sub-rule 2: Every word that can be modified with an adverb has its
>>own "slots" that can be filled with adverbs (the very black cat; the very
>>badly lit yard) or intensifiers (the most beloved cat) before going on.
>>
>>Global sub-rule 3: Any time a phrase or subordinate clause is used, it
>>contains the same kinds of slots and gaps that such words would have if
>>part of a main, active sentence.
>>
>>Global sub-rule 4: Any attempt to catalogue everything that "properly"
>>breaks a gap or slot would take someone even nuttier than I am.  Generally
>>speaking, if something does what an "expected" part does, just in an
>>"unexpected" form, it's proper.  The most notable special cases are
>>additions that break gaps to modify whole sentences.
>>
>
>Date: Mon, 16 Nov 1998 18:10:56 -0800
>From: Joe Calabrese <calabj@UNR.EDU>
>Subject: Re: One and only comma rule?
>MIME-version: 1.0
>Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
>
>AH, THE HARBRACE.  THERE PROBABLY HASN'T BEEN A HANDBOOK SINCE LOWTH THAT
>HASN'T WAXED CHUCKLEHEADED ON SOME FINE POINT OR OTHER.
>
>
>
>On Mon, 16 Nov 1998, William P. Banks wrote:
>
>> On Mon, 16 Nov 1998, Beth Daniell wrote:
>> > Harbrace is easier.
>>
>> Have you ever tried to use it?  I sat in the Writing Center with a student
>> who had been assigned exercises.  Three faculty members, the student, nor
>> I could figure out the directions on one.  I felt bad for the student
>> because he had been assigned this book, I suppose, with the thought that
>> the exercise was clear -- how discouraging for him!
>>
>>
>> ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
>> William P. Banks
>> Assistant Director, University Writing Center
>> Department of Writing and Linguistics
>> Georgia Southern University
>> P O Box 8048
>> Statesboro, GA 30460-8048
>>
>> (912)871-1865
>>
>> http://www2.gasou.edu/facstaff/wbanks
>>
>
>Donald Wolff, Dir.
>Oregon Writing Project
>Loso Hall
>Eastern Oregon University
>La Grande, OR 97850
>(541) 962-3527
>dwolff@eou.edu
 
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Nov 1998 14:18:06 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: Message Error
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Emily thinks about sending that tale to the whole WPA-L as a slip of the
keyboard, but I think of it as a nice bit of advertising for COMP
TALES.  This is the kind of tale that the book will be chock full of!
Or should I say, the kind of tale full of which the book will be chock!
 
The deadline for submissions is one day officially over, but if you have
a terrific tale you didn't quite get around to sending, drop me a line
about it.  Rules, according to Roberts, were made for bending.
 
Come to think of it, what is a chock?
 
Rich Haswell
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Nov 1998 13:54:24 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <krhodes@MAIL.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: creative non-fiction textbook
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Now that I've had time to do some looking through your suggestions for
creative nonfiction texts, I really appreciate the help from Jean Donovan
Sanborn, Daphne Desser, David Jolliffe, Doug Hesse, Janette Martin, Therese
Zawacki, Irvin Peckham, and others.  It's fascinating to look into this
"cross-genre" between composition and creative writing worlds.
 
 
        **********************************************
        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
        * Maryville, MO 64468                        *
        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
        **********************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Nov 1998 13:22:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: One and only comma rule?
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.6.32.19981117132033.007d1cc0@mail.nwmissouri.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
That'll teach me to read BEFORE I respond.  Sorry.  (I don't know whether
or not we could ever have a "unified field theory" for "grammatical" comma
usage--the closest I can get to it is having students know the difference
between phrases and clauses and, then, between dependent and independent
clauses.)
 
 
At 01:20 PM 11/17/98 -0600, you wrote:
>Theresa Enos wrote:
>
>>I spend my life, it seems, as an editor, deleting those damn commas after
>2- >or 3-word intro PHRASES ("use the comma only with 4-or-more-word intro
>>phrases--of course to make sure one recognizes the beginning if the main
>>clause)) like "in the beginning," "in 1977," . . . and now you invite this
>>unnecessary comma usage.
>
>Egad, Theresa, I would never intentionally foster such an abomination!  The
>examples are things that can go in _without_ commas.  They present a
>catalogue of the "expected," therefore comma-free additions.  It's only
>after a writer has violated the "one free shot" at such a modifier that a
>comma is needed (that is, if the writer uses two of them in a row, or a
>really complex one).
>
>Okay, time for the other foot.  Sure, there's no way this actually works,
>pedagogically--except as a humorous prop.  It's actually my attempt to
>communicate a simple point: there probably is a general theory of the
>comma, but it's so amazingly complex that even English teachers get lost in
>it, if they even think about it at all.  I'm maybe even a bit insulted if
>people think I meant to use this straight, as a testable lesson or something.
>
>And yet on the other hand I really am interested in a unified field theory
>of the comma, because the Harbrace (et al.) not only doesn't work, it
>doesn't satisfy.  It ends up looking as if the comma rules are just a
>random set of sadistic traps, a ritual hazing.  Neither does the "pause"
>rule of thumb do any more good than harm, leading me to want to banish it
>forever to the netherworld of false lessons.  Thus, I really am interested
>in critical refinements or thorough trashings of the underlying theory of
>the comma.  My sense is that an honest assessment of the unified comma rule
>will reveal it to be far too much to expect of writers still buffaloed by
>much easier tasks, and yet to be the actual rule of which all the others
>are imprecise, local examples.  I see a unified comma rule as a vehicle for
>professional chastisement, of ourselves and other teachers.
>
>For now, I want my students to realize that the very goal of "always
>knowing where the commas go" is atrociously complex, and that until they
>are really ready for it they might as well focus on learning things they
>genuinely can understand and apply, using ways that actually work.  It's my
>shameful response to their plea for deliverance from the afflictions
>teachers in other classes are visiting upon them.
>
>
>        **********************************************
>        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
>        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
>        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
>        * Maryville, MO 64468                        *
>        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
>        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
>        **********************************************
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Nov 1998 15:18:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Deborah Holdstein <gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Brannon and Trimbur
In-Reply-To:  <003f01be0eb2$8b8d1880$1fe30318@cx704020-a.omhan1.ne.home.com>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Hello, everyone, and apologies for troubling the list with this request.
I'm trying to contact a list of people that includes Lil Brannon
and John Trimbur.  The addresses I have seem to be incorrect; my last
several mailings to them have bounced back.
 
Does anyone have a current e-mail address for either Lil or John?
 
Thanks, and apologies again for any inconvenience.
 
Deb Holdstein
 
Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
Professor of English and Rhetoric
Division of Liberal Arts
College of Arts and Sciences
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
Office Phone:  708.534.4586
Fax:           708.534.7895
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Nov 1998 16:30:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <sn282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comma Rules
In-Reply-To:  <v01530502b2769ce6d4de@[140.211.63.70]>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
To Donald Wolff: marvelously put. Thanks!!
 
Steve North, SUNY Albany
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Nov 1998 15:26:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <Irvin_Peckham/CAS/UNO/UNEBR@UNOMAIL.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: creative non-fiction textbook
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
 
do you have a list to send around, keith?
irv
 
********************************************
Irvin Peckham, Graduate Coordinator
Dept. of English
University of Nebraska at Omaha
 *******Please note email change*******
irvin_peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Nov 1998 02:39:27 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Kirscht <jkirscht@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Writing Program Ranking
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Does anyone happen to know whether there are any national rankings of
writing programs (such as there are for universities and departments), and,
if so, whether such rankings are divided into type (those with majors,
independent, etc.)?  My Dean has just requested  such information from all
humanities departments.
Judy Kirscht
Acting Director, Writing Program
University of California, Santa Barbara
Santa Barbara, CA, 93106
(805) 893-4808, jkirscht@humanitas.ucsb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Nov 1998 15:45:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jane V. Nelson" <JNelson@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comma Rules
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain
 
Hey, Ed.
 
Want to take a guess at what the "error rate" might have been for the essays
you edited for the SIU and MLA collections?  Errors per page, maybe?  In my
WAC work on campus, I sometimes cite studies that claim professional writers
make as many errors as students do, so your anecdote is interesting.
 
Jane Nelson
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Nov 1998 18:05:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martin, Janette M" <marti2jm@JMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Program Ranking
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.1.32.19981118023927.007d7830@humanitas.ucsb.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
 
Judy--Your query was of interest to me.  Would you pass
along information you receive in response to it?
I've been looking for a listing of all higher ed.
institutions with undergrad/grad writing and/or rhet comp
majors, minors, concentrations, specializations and the
like and have yet not found such a listing.  I'd be
interested to know if anyone points one out to you.
 
On Wed, 18 Nov 1998 02:39:27 -0800 Judy Kirscht
<jkirscht@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU> wrote:
 
> Does anyone happen to know whether there are any national rankings of
> writing programs (such as there are for universities and departments), and,
> if so, whether such rankings are divided into type (those with majors,
> independent, etc.)?  My Dean has just requested  such information from all
> humanities departments.
> Judy Kirscht
> Acting Director, Writing Program
> University of California, Santa Barbara
> Santa Barbara, CA, 93106
> (805) 893-4808, jkirscht@humanitas.ucsb.edu
 
--
Martin, Janette M
marti2jm@jmu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Nov 1998 15:14:00 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comma Rules
In-Reply-To:  <92684B9D01E8D111847E00AA00DD8FA502405121@telegraph.uwyo.ed u>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
No idea at all, Jane; just a general impression.  Now I wish I had counted.
 --Ed
 
At 03:45 PM 11/17/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Hey, Ed.
>
>Want to take a guess at what the "error rate" might have been for the essays
>you edited for the SIU and MLA collections?  Errors per page, maybe?  In my
>WAC work on campus, I sometimes cite studies that claim professional writers
>make as many errors as students do, so your anecdote is interesting.
>
>Jane Nelson
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Nov 1998 20:03:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Arlie R. Peck" <apeck@URGRGCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Survey
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: multipart/mixed; boundary="---- =_NextPart_000_01BE1268.541F78C0"
 
------ =_NextPart_000_01BE1268.541F78C0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
I am interested.
 
Dr. Arlie R. Peck
Coordinator of English                         Email: apeck@urgrgcc.edu
University of Rio Grande                     Fax: 1-740-245-7432
Rio Grande, OH 45674                       Voice: 1-740-245-7421
 
 
----------
From:   John C Briggs[SMTP:jcbriggs@UCRAC1.UCR.EDU]
Sent:   Tuesday, November 17, 1998 3:04 PM
To:     WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
Subject:        Survey
 
Dear Colleagues:
 
     I am preparing a survey that will ask composition directors about their
opinions regarding the relation between composition and literature.  Without
ignoring the history of institutional conflict that has often set one group
of faculty members against another, I am attempting to elicit observations
about how literature is currently used (if at all) in the lower-division
composition classroom, and why.  I am also interested in current, first-hand
accounts of why literature is often excluded from composition classrooms.
If you are a director interested in responding to such a survey, please
e-mail me your snail-mail address.
 
Thanks,
 
 
John Briggs
Director of Basic Writing
Director, Inland Area Writing Project
 
Department of English
UC Riverside
Riverside, California  92521
 
 
------ =_NextPart_000_01BE1268.541F78C0
Content-Type: application/ms-tnef
Content-Transfer-Encoding: base64
 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Date:         Tue, 17 Nov 1998 19:38:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathleen Yancey <kbyancey@EMAIL.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Brannon and Trimbur
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
**Lil has joined us here in Charlotte, Deb: it's lbrannon@email.uncc.edu
 
kathleen
 
 
At 03:18 PM 11/17/98 -0600, you wrote:
>Hello, everyone, and apologies for troubling the list with this request.
>I'm trying to contact a list of people that includes Lil Brannon
>and John Trimbur.  The addresses I have seem to be incorrect; my last
>several mailings to them have bounced back.
>
>Does anyone have a current e-mail address for either Lil or John?
>
>Thanks, and apologies again for any inconvenience.
>
>Deb Holdstein
>
>Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
>Professor of English and Rhetoric
>Division of Liberal Arts
>College of Arts and Sciences
>Governors State University
>University Park, Illinois 60466
>Office Phone:  708.534.4586
>Fax:           708.534.7895
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Nov 1998 08:19:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RUTH E. FISCHER" <rfischer@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: One and only comma rule?
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.3.32.19981117132219.00a03624@pop.u.arizona.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
And, actually, when you come to think of it, unless we have a working
notion of the difference between clauses and phrases and between
independent clauses and dependent claused, comma rules don't make sense.
 
So rather than beginning with comma rules, we should make sure students
have this working notion and show them how commas work within this frame.
Otherwise, I can understand their/our frustration with these little
critters!
 
BTW, if I havent' received the most recent isse of the WPA journal, to
whom should I address my concern?  Doug, are you still this person?
 
Ruth
 
 
On Tue, 17 Nov 1998, Theresa Enos wrote:
 
> That'll teach me to read BEFORE I respond.  Sorry.  (I don't know whether
> or not we could ever have a "unified field theory" for "grammatical" comma
> usage--the closest I can get to it is having students know the difference
> between phrases and clauses and, then, between dependent and independent
> clauses.)
>
>
> At 01:20 PM 11/17/98 -0600, you wrote:
> >Theresa Enos wrote:
> >
> >>I spend my life, it seems, as an editor, deleting those damn commas after
> >2- >or 3-word intro PHRASES ("use the comma only with 4-or-more-word intro
> >>phrases--of course to make sure one recognizes the beginning if the main
> >>clause)) like "in the beginning," "in 1977," . . . and now you invite this
> >>unnecessary comma usage.
> >
> >Egad, Theresa, I would never intentionally foster such an abomination!  The
> >examples are things that can go in _without_ commas.  They present a
> >catalogue of the "expected," therefore comma-free additions.  It's only
> >after a writer has violated the "one free shot" at such a modifier that a
> >comma is needed (that is, if the writer uses two of them in a row, or a
> >really complex one).
> >
> >Okay, time for the other foot.  Sure, there's no way this actually works,
> >pedagogically--except as a humorous prop.  It's actually my attempt to
> >communicate a simple point: there probably is a general theory of the
> >comma, but it's so amazingly complex that even English teachers get lost in
> >it, if they even think about it at all.  I'm maybe even a bit insulted if
> >people think I meant to use this straight, as a testable lesson or something.
> >
> >And yet on the other hand I really am interested in a unified field theory
> >of the comma, because the Harbrace (et al.) not only doesn't work, it
> >doesn't satisfy.  It ends up looking as if the comma rules are just a
> >random set of sadistic traps, a ritual hazing.  Neither does the "pause"
> >rule of thumb do any more good than harm, leading me to want to banish it
> >forever to the netherworld of false lessons.  Thus, I really am interested
> >in critical refinements or thorough trashings of the underlying theory of
> >the comma.  My sense is that an honest assessment of the unified comma rule
> >will reveal it to be far too much to expect of writers still buffaloed by
> >much easier tasks, and yet to be the actual rule of which all the others
> >are imprecise, local examples.  I see a unified comma rule as a vehicle for
> >professional chastisement, of ourselves and other teachers.
> >
> >For now, I want my students to realize that the very goal of "always
> >knowing where the commas go" is atrociously complex, and that until they
> >are really ready for it they might as well focus on learning things they
> >genuinely can understand and apply, using ways that actually work.  It's my
> >shameful response to their plea for deliverance from the afflictions
> >teachers in other classes are visiting upon them.
> >
> >
> >        **********************************************
> >        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
> >        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
> >        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
> >        * Maryville, MO 64468                        *
> >        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
> >        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
> >        **********************************************
> >
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
Composition Program  http://www.gmu.edu/departments/english/composition/
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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i think it's about as zany to look for a universal comma rule as it is to
look for a universal spelling rule (and no, keith, i couldn't imagine you
were serious).  It seems as if comma rules (including the contradictory
ones such as where one puts commas in relationship to whole or partial
quotes --the business community has one rule, the academic [in the u.s.]
have another -- evolve within particular contexts.  Has any of us
specialized in the history of comma evolution?  I think it would be a
fascinating field--one should say the sociological history of comma
evolution.
irv
 
********************************************
Irvin Peckham, Graduate Coordinator
Dept. of English
University of Nebraska at Omaha
 *******Please note email change*******
irvin_peckham@unomaha.edu
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john,
i'm not a director (although i once was).
i just want to point out what i think might be misleading in the way you
phrase your inquiry.  It's not that writing about literature is excluded in
our firstyear comp (in fact, many of our teachers include interpreting
literature as one of eight genres they work on in the yearlong course); it
is more the case that it is simply one genre that may not be "included,"
just as we might not include, for example, profiles, project reports, or
modern familiar essays.
Irv
 
********************************************
Irvin Peckham, Graduate Coordinator
Dept. of English
University of Nebraska at Omaha
 *******Please note email change*******
irvin_peckham@unomaha.edu
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Good point, Irv.  Here's the list I copied from the messages about a
creative nonfiction textbook. I haven't put it into nice bibliographic
order yet, but it wasn't hard to locate most of these.  Also, thanks to
Kelly Lowe and Richard Jenseth for some good suggestions here.
 
Life Writing, Winifred Bryan Horner
 
Lynn Bloom's Fact and Artifact
 
Sandra Fehl Tropp's _Shaping Tradition: Art and Diversity in the Essay_
 
John Gross'  The Oxford Book of Essays
 
Philip Lopate's collection, The Art of the Personal Essay,
 
Peter Marx, Modern and Classical Essayists: 12 Masters, Mayfield
 
Graham Good's The Observing Self: Rediscovering the Essay
 
Alexander Butrym's Essaying the Essay from U. of Georgia Press
 
Paul Heilker's book, The Essay, from NCTE
 
Janis Forman's What Do I Know from Boynton/Cook
 
John Warnock's *Representing Reality: Readings in Literary Nonfiction*
 
_In Depth_ by Carl Klaus, Chris Anderson, and Rebecca Faery
 
Phil Gerard's "Creative Nonfiction"
 
"The Fourth Genre: Contemporary writers of/on Creative Nonfiction,"
Published by Allyn and Bacon
 
The Art of Writing Non-Fiction--Fontaine and Glavin
 
Writing Creative Nonfiction--Theodore Cheney
 
Zinsser's Inventing the Truth: The Art and Craft of Memoir
 
The Art of Creative Nonfiction, Lee Gutkind, John Wiley and Sons
 
The Essayist at Work: Profiles of Creative Nonfiction Writers, Lee Gutkind,
Heinemann
 
Creative Nonfiction: How to Live It and Write It, Lee Gutkind, Chicago
Review Press
 
 
        **********************************************
        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
        * Maryville, MO 64468                        *
        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
        **********************************************
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Dear Richard,
 
I'd be very grateful for a description of courses and requirements for your
MA program in Comp/Rhet.  What the faculty need here are some good models.
 
My address:
 
D'Ann George
Asst. Prof of English
Tillinghast Hall
Bridgewater STate College
Bridgewater, MA  02325
 
 
At 10:58 PM 11/16/98 -0600, you wrote:
>D'Ann, the Rhet Review articles you allude to deal with doctoral programs
>only.  They might give you some hints about the sorts of courses
>universities offer.  See the Spring 1994 issue, vol 12.2.
>
>We give a master's with a comp/rhet emphasis here.  It involves selecting
>four or more of our rhet/comp seminars, plus our standard bibliography
>course.  Then we have a four-hour exam over a customized reading list
>(created by student and committee jointly), plus a thesis on some comp issue.
>
>I can snail mail you course descriptions and exam details if you're interested.
>
>>
>Richard Fulkerson
>Director of English Graduate Studies
>Department of Literature and Languages
>Texas A&M University-Commerce
>Commerce, TX 75429
>
>Home            (903) 886 3397
>Office          (903) 886 5271
>
>E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
>
>                *******************************************************
>                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
>                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
>                I, of course, oppose it.
>                *******************************************************
>
>
>
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Folks,
 
I'm coming to this thread late, but let me put in a plug for the sane,
readable, common-sense view of punctuation presented in Martha Kolln's
_Rhetorical Grammar_.  Because she doesn't reduce complex practices to
simplistic rules, There's nothing in particular I'd quote.  But her chapter
titled "Punctuation: Purposes, Hierarchy, and Rhetorical Effects" is very
useful--the title itself suggests a meaning-driven approach students (and
profs!) may find refreshing & enlightening both.
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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Perhaps we can hear from the "professisonal" editors on this list.  Even
though I am an editor and do close copyediting, my own writing, of course,
comes back from professional copyeditors with "obvious" errors emended.  As
has been pointed out, as writers, it's hard to "see" our own writing.
 
But some errors I don't make--because they are the ones that I see day
after day after day . . .  and I have I guess internalized quite well the
"signals":  misplacement of the word "only"; misplacement of quotation
marks, including single quotation marks, with end punctuation (and with
semicolons); failure to use the serial comma; using a comma to separate
phrases (instead of clauses) joined with correlatives; problems with
parallelism--and all sorts of comma "errors"!--not to speak of manuscript
submittal "etiquette": sloppy structure of the works cited list (e.g., not
attending to MLA style, for example, whether or not a journal is
continuously paginated determining inclusion of issue number, etc.) and not
to speak of not following directions for submission of accepted manuscripts
(putting italics in the hard copy instead of underlining, using the
hard-to-read sans serif font, etc.).  No wonder why I sometimes feel like
Dr. Johnson: "a harmless drudge."
 
And we decry our students' sloppiness.
 
I've had two people in rhet/comp who have submitted flawless (almost)
manuscripts--in 16 years!  Want to know who they are?  We should celebrate
them and give them some sort of medal.
 
I think it would be interesting to hear from other editors what they find
are the most common editorial lapses in manuscripts.
 
At 03:45 PM 11/17/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Hey, Ed.
>
>Want to take a guess at what the "error rate" might have been for the essays
>you edited for the SIU and MLA collections?  Errors per page, maybe?  In my
>WAC work on campus, I sometimes cite studies that claim professional writers
>make as many errors as students do, so your anecdote is interesting.
>
>Jane Nelson
>
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Judy,  I don't know of any rankings of writing programs, and while it will
be inconvenient for your dean, I'm rather relieved that there isn't.  As a
director of graduate studies who is contacted regularly by folks like U.S.
News, I'm pretty much convinced that such rankings are based entirely on
the name recognition of the folks casting their ballots.  The U.S. News
ballot to identify the best English departments in America, for example,
collected no information about programs, curriculum, faculty achievements,
students, placement, or whatever.
 
When we discussed program rankings a couple of years ago on this list, I
recall an interesting list of criteria that we generated, should one wish
to rank programs and have the incredible resources it would take to gather
the information it would take to do so.
 
Doug
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
Professor of English          /     Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html
 
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
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I don't get too bent about most comma errors - and I make plenty in my
own writing.  But there are two types of errors that really vex me -
well- as much as one can get vexed about such arbitrary trivialities -
they don't have commas in Sanskrit or Kanji - I think - hell- come to
think of it- none of it vexes me at all.  Nevermind.
 
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
United States of America
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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> -----Original Message-----
> From: [dialect] TICK [SMTP:mahonekt@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu]
> Sent: Wednesday, November 18, 1998 7:56 AM
> To:   AASNET-L@LISTSERV.UH.EDU; jtzebros@mailbox.syr.edu;
> CBen22414@AOL.COM; jarratt_susan@msmail.muohio.edu;
> fsross@mailbox.syr.edu; sbfowler@mail.wsu.edu; gradyrs@miamiu.muohio.edu;
> pellesl@muohio.edu; neuba@miamiu.muohio.edu;
> ronaldkj@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu; Duane.Roen@asu.edu;
> cbzoli@mailbox.syr.edu; ALAS@LISTSERV.MUOHIO.EDU; ferry@mail.clarion.edu;
> Rousmak@muohio.edu; griffiev@hotmail.com; Gregokauf@AOL.COM;
> brweber@umich.edu; reesr@muohio.edu; schroeb@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu;
> l0hoff01@athena.louisville.edu; wnatter@pop.uky.edu;
> coonsda@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu; smccorma@skidmore.edu
> Subject:      Legal Defense for Miami University Students
>
> To:           Faculty, Staff, and Supporters of the Miami 7
> From:         Kevin Mahoney
> Re:           Legal Defense Fund
>
> November 16, 1998
>
>
> I have already received several responses from faculty and students
> interested in contributing to the legal defense of the group that has
> become known as the Miami 7.  Thank you for your support and solidarity.
>
> I would like to clarify how the legal defense fund is set up.  First, all
> money raised for the Miami 7 will be shared equally by all those arrested.
> These funds will be used to cover lawyers fees, fines, and court costs
> associated with the case. We are anticipating costs of at least $700 in
> legal fees, and upwards of $1400 in fines.  This is not a definitive
> amount but rather a minimum based upon what we know at this moment.
>
> Further, if there is any money left over once all costs associated with
> this case are covered, the money will be used to set up a permanent legal
> defense fund for student activists at Miami and charitable causes.  All
> contributions are recorded and will be disclosed (with the permission of
> the donors) to anyone who donated money to the fund to ensure
> accountability.
>
> There are two (2) separate legal defense funds.  The first is set up by
> "AJAR" a local progressive political monthly newspaper.  These funds will
> be directly accessible by a representative of the Miami 7 and will be used
> to set up the permanent legal defense fund.  The second fund is set up
> through the English department at Miami University.  Any money left over
> from this second fund will be used for chairitable causes.  These funds
> are not in competition, but rather provide two ways for people to channel
> their contributions.  Those who wish to contribute to on-going political
> organization are encouraged to contribute to the AJAR fund.  The English
> department fund may be more appealing for university personel since it is
> "officially" a university fund.
>
> I thank you in advance for your support and solidarity.  We hope that this
> case can serve as a call for active involvement of all to bring an end to
> hate crimes and intimidation on our campus.
>
> Sincerely,
>
>
> Kevin Mahoney
>
> SEND CONTRIBUTIONS TO:
>
> For the AJAR fund:
> AJAR
> PO Box 171
> Oxford, OH 45056
> Make checks payable to "AJAR" and write "M7 Legal Defense"
>
> For the English department fund:
> Legal Defense
> c/o Trudi Nixon
> English Department
> Miami University
> Oxford, OH 45056
> Make checks payable to "Legal Defense"
>
>
>
>
>
> made payable to "AJAR," and sent/given to the graduate secretary in the
> English department, Stephania Morton.
>
>
>
>
> kevin mahoney
> miami university (ohio)
> english dept.
> oxford, oh 45056
> mahonekt@miavx1.muohio.edu
> (513) 523-8463
>
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<html>
<br>
<font size=3D6><b><i>Second Biennial Feminism(s) &amp; Rhetoric(s)
Conference<br>
<br>
</font><font size=3D5>Challenging Rhetorics: Cross-Disciplinary Sites of
Feminist Discourse,<br>
October 7-9, 1999, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN<br>
<br>
The History of Rhetoric,</font></b></i><font size=3D4> from Aristotle to
the present, has emphasized argumentation and other agonistic forms of
communication.&nbsp; Feminist critiques of this history have produced new
forms of discourse in nearly every field in the academy and in public
arenas such as law and public policy.&nbsp; This conference brings
together scholars, artists, activists, and leaders in fields such as
feminist theory, literacy theory, rhetorical theory, speech
communication, creative writing, literary theory, women=92s studies,
education, composition, linguistics, science, history, and postcolonial
theory.<br>
<br>
</font><font size=3D5><b><i>Featured Speakers</font></b></i><font size=3D4>
include Dorothy Allison, Judith Butler, Deborah Cameron, Evelyn Fox
Keller, Joy Harjo, Janice Gould, Suzette Haden-Elgin, Florence Howe,
Robin Lakoff, Shirley Logan, Julia Penelope, Dale Spender, Lorraine Code,
Lisa Ede, Janet Emig, Janet Eldred, Elizabeth Flynn, Jane Gallop, Cheryl
Glenn, Judith Halberstam, Susan Jarratt, Nan Johnson, Gesa Kirsch,
Shirley Logan, Andrea Lunsford, Arabella Lyon, Harriet Malinowitz, Joyce
Irene Middleton, Susan Miller, Peter Mortensen, Louise Wetherbee Phelps,
Krista Ratcliffe, Joy Ritchie, Kate Ronald, Jacqueline Jones Royster, C.
Jan. Swearingen, Kathleen Welch, Lynn Worsham, and others.<br>
<br>
</font><font size=3D5><b><i>More Information</font></b></i><font size=3D4> o=
n
submitting proposals is available on reverse side or see the conference
web site at
<a href=3D"http://femrhet.cla.umn.edu/"=
 eudora=3D"autourl">http://femrhet.cla.umn.edu<br>
<br>
</a></font><font size=3D6><b><i>Call for
Proposals&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;
Feminism(s) and Rhetoric(s)<br>
<br>
<br>
</font></b></i><font size=3D4>We invite proposals on the rhetorical
intersections of gender with race, class, age, sexuality, and ability;
interpreting the academy, disciplinarity, and professional identities
from a feminist perspective; reclaiming lost or marginalized voices of
women (e.g. rhetors, writers, teachers, artists, workers); analyzing the
rhetoric of historical depictions of women; the rhetoric of the feminist
movement and feminist backlash; males and men=92s studies scholarship in
relation to feminism; analyzing the rhetoric of historical depictions of
women; revising canonical theories of rhetoric, literature, and the arts
from a feminist perspective; revising linguistic theories from a feminist
perspective; extrapolating theory from the everyday (e.g. etiquette
manuals, cookbooks, diaries); the rhetoric of feminist public policy; the
rhetoric of women=92s spirituality; the rhetoric of women=92s aging and
developmental stages; the rhetoric of feminist research methodologies;
the rhetoric of gender in schooling; theories of feminist fiction
writers; the rhetoric of gender in science; gendered readings of
technology; the rhetoric of feminist performance; and the rhetoric of the
body and reproduction.<br>
<br>
Though we accept traditional presentation formats, we also encourage
participants to create alternative formats that go beyond the genre of
delivering a read-aloud academic paper. Interactive sessions that promote
lively exchanges among presenters or between presenters and audiences
such as discussions, dialogues, and performances are especially welcome.
Only one proposal per applicant may be submitted. Time allocations for
formats include: workshops and roundtables (1 1/2 hours); 3-4 member
panels (1 1/2 hours); individual presentations (20 minutes); with any
creative formats you might imagine fitting into these time frames.<br>
<br>
For individual presentations:<br>
<br>
Submit three copies of a 250-word description of the presentation and
title. In a concluding paragraph in your description, please indicate the
format of your presentation. Will it resemble a traditional scholarly
paper, a performance, an audience discussion, or other alternative form?
On a separate cover page, provide the title of your proposal and a brief
(25 word) description or abstract. Also list your name, address, phone,
fax, e-mail, and institutional affiliation.<br>
<br>
For group presentations:<br>
<br>
Please submit three copies of a 250 - 750-word description of the
presentation and title, indicating the role(s) of each participant. In a
concluding paragraph in your description, please indicate the format of
your presentation. What sort of traditional or alternative format will it
resemble? On a separate cover page, provide the title of your proposal
and a brief (50 word) description or abstract. Also list the names,
addresses, phones, faxes, e-mails, and institutional affiliations of all
participants. Be sure to specify one member to serve as a contact. <br>
<br>
In order to encourage diversity, we invite graduate students who are
presenting for the first time who are from historically underrepresented
groups (African Americans, Asian Americans, Mexican Americans, Puerto
Ricans and other Latino and Latina Americans, and American Indians) to
apply to the conference for special funds. To be considered, include a
nominating letter from your advisor along with your proposal.<br>
<br>
All submissions should be received by February 1, 1999.&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;
Mail them to Feminism(s) and Rhetoric(s) Conference,<br>
Center for Interdisciplinary Studies of Writing, 227 Lind Hall, 207
Church St. SE, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 55454<br>
<br>
Feminism(s) and Rhetoric(s) Conference<br>
Center for Interdisciplinary Studies of Writing<br>
University of Minnesota<br>
227 Lind Hall<br>
207 Church St. SE<br>
Minneapolis, MN 55455&lt;br&gt;<br>
http://CISW.cla.umn.edu&lt;br&gt;<br>
&lt;br&gt;<br>
No fax or e-mail submissions will be accepted. If you would like an
acknowledgment that we have received your submission, please include a
self-addressed stamped postcard.&lt;br&gt;<br>
&lt;br&gt;<br>
For more information, contact Hildy Miller at mille299@tc.umn.edu or
(612) 626-7639.&lt;br&gt;<br>
&lt;/blockquote&gt;&lt;br&gt;<br>
&lt;/html&gt;<br>
</font>
<BR>
<br>
<div>Hildy Miller</div>
<div>Associate Director,</div>
<div>Center for Interdisciplinary Studies of Writing</div>
<div>227 Lind Hall, 207 Church St. SE</div>
<div>University of Minnesota</div>
<div>Minneapolis, MN 55455</div>
<div>Office phone: 612-626-7639</div>
<div>Office fax: 612-626-7580</div>
Web site:&nbsp;
<a href=3D"http://cisw.cla.umn.edu/"=
 EUDORA=3DAUTOURL>http://cisw.cla.umn.edu</a>
</html>
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I certainly agree about the UC News ranking list, though my university is
dedicated to it, and to being "Tier 1."  I was rather hoping that
individual disciplines had more substantive ranking systems -- probably pie
in the sky, as you say.
 
At 12:19 PM 11/18/98 -0600, you wrote:
>Judy,  I don't know of any rankings of writing programs, and while it will
>be inconvenient for your dean, I'm rather relieved that there isn't.  As a
>director of graduate studies who is contacted regularly by folks like U.S.
>News, I'm pretty much convinced that such rankings are based entirely on
>the name recognition of the folks casting their ballots.  The U.S. News
>ballot to identify the best English departments in America, for example,
>collected no information about programs, curriculum, faculty achievements,
>students, placement, or whatever.
>
>When we discussed program rankings a couple of years ago on this list, I
>recall an interesting list of criteria that we generated, should one wish
>to rank programs and have the incredible resources it would take to gather
>the information it would take to do so.
>
>Doug
>
>Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
>Professor of English          /     Vice President, WPA
>Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
>Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
>http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html
>
>http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
>http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
>
>
Judy
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I met with the Director of our Institutional Assessment Office this
afternoon to discuss an article that appeared recently in the Washington
Post several weeks ago.  The article, titled "Software's Essay Test:
Should it be Grading?", (did I use the comma correctly?) focussed on two
softward packages for evaluating essays, one called Intelligent Essay
Assessor and the other from ETS called E-Rater.
 
Do any of you know anything about these programs and have had any
experience with them?
 
Thanks--
 
ruth
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
Composition Program  http://www.gmu.edu/departments/english/composition/
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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Irv,
 
 
Thanks for your note.  The survey does attempt to take into account the
complexity you describe, though of course I am anxious to find ways to
improve the phrasing of the questions before I send it out.  There are many
questions about the actual and preferred relationship between composition
and literature.
 
John Briggs
 
At 08:08 AM 11/18/98 -0600, you wrote:
>john,
>i'm not a director (although i once was).
>i just want to point out what i think might be misleading in the way you
>phrase your inquiry.  It's not that writing about literature is excluded in
>our firstyear comp (in fact, many of our teachers include interpreting
>literature as one of eight genres they work on in the yearlong course); it
>is more the case that it is simply one genre that may not be "included,"
>just as we might not include, for example, profiles, project reports, or
>modern familiar essays.
>Irv
>
>********************************************
>Irvin Peckham, Graduate Coordinator
>Dept. of English
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
> *******Please note email change*******
>irvin_peckham@unomaha.edu
>
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Ruth,
 
I don't have any experience with these programs, but I did read carefully
the Washington Post article you refer to and I shared it with the graduate
students taking my "Issues in Writing Assessment" seminar this semester.
And I was interviewed at length by a local reporter who had picked up on
the story and who undoubtedly thought he could get some additional local
mileage out of it.
 
Interestingly, though, he never published the piece he was working on, not
least I suspect because I probably didn't say what he wanted to hear.  For
starters, he hadn't read the Post article closely enough to see the
disparity between the two essays printed at the end which received the same
grade (98 out of 100) and the same comment, "Great!  I think your summary
is awesome."  And he didn't seem much interested in my pointing out HOW the
programs work and that they don't work on anything but "fact-based
assignments."  I'm curious to know how your IA director expects these might
be used.  Like Steve Jamar, my reaction is, "ARRRGHHH!!!!!"
 
Marty Townsend
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In response to Ruth's query, I would call everyone's attention to Dennis
Baron's "End Paper" essay about essay-grading software in this week's
Chronicle of Higher Education.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago
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Forgive my ignorance, but who are the "Miami 7"? And what was their
transgression?
 
On Wed, 18 Nov 1998, Duane Roen wrote:
 
> > -----Original Message-----
> > From: [dialect] TICK [SMTP:mahonekt@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu]
> > Sent: Wednesday, November 18, 1998 7:56 AM
> > To:   AASNET-L@LISTSERV.UH.EDU; jtzebros@mailbox.syr.edu;
> > CBen22414@AOL.COM; jarratt_susan@msmail.muohio.edu;
> > fsross@mailbox.syr.edu; sbfowler@mail.wsu.edu; gradyrs@miamiu.muohio.edu;
> > pellesl@muohio.edu; neuba@miamiu.muohio.edu;
> > ronaldkj@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu; Duane.Roen@asu.edu;
> > cbzoli@mailbox.syr.edu; ALAS@LISTSERV.MUOHIO.EDU; ferry@mail.clarion.edu;
> > Rousmak@muohio.edu; griffiev@hotmail.com; Gregokauf@AOL.COM;
> > brweber@umich.edu; reesr@muohio.edu; schroeb@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu;
> > l0hoff01@athena.louisville.edu; wnatter@pop.uky.edu;
> > coonsda@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu; smccorma@skidmore.edu
> > Subject:      Legal Defense for Miami University Students
> >
> > To:           Faculty, Staff, and Supporters of the Miami 7
> > From:         Kevin Mahoney
> > Re:           Legal Defense Fund
> >
> > November 16, 1998
> >
> >
> > I have already received several responses from faculty and students
> > interested in contributing to the legal defense of the group that has
> > become known as the Miami 7.  Thank you for your support and solidarity.
> >
> > I would like to clarify how the legal defense fund is set up.  First, all
> > money raised for the Miami 7 will be shared equally by all those arrested.
> > These funds will be used to cover lawyers fees, fines, and court costs
> > associated with the case. We are anticipating costs of at least $700 in
> > legal fees, and upwards of $1400 in fines.  This is not a definitive
> > amount but rather a minimum based upon what we know at this moment.
> >
> > Further, if there is any money left over once all costs associated with
> > this case are covered, the money will be used to set up a permanent legal
> > defense fund for student activists at Miami and charitable causes.  All
> > contributions are recorded and will be disclosed (with the permission of
> > the donors) to anyone who donated money to the fund to ensure
> > accountability.
> >
> > There are two (2) separate legal defense funds.  The first is set up by
> > "AJAR" a local progressive political monthly newspaper.  These funds will
> > be directly accessible by a representative of the Miami 7 and will be used
> > to set up the permanent legal defense fund.  The second fund is set up
> > through the English department at Miami University.  Any money left over
> > from this second fund will be used for chairitable causes.  These funds
> > are not in competition, but rather provide two ways for people to channel
> > their contributions.  Those who wish to contribute to on-going political
> > organization are encouraged to contribute to the AJAR fund.  The English
> > department fund may be more appealing for university personel since it is
> > "officially" a university fund.
> >
> > I thank you in advance for your support and solidarity.  We hope that this
> > case can serve as a call for active involvement of all to bring an end to
> > hate crimes and intimidation on our campus.
> >
> > Sincerely,
> >
> >
> > Kevin Mahoney
> >
> > SEND CONTRIBUTIONS TO:
> >
> > For the AJAR fund:
> > AJAR
> > PO Box 171
> > Oxford, OH 45056
> > Make checks payable to "AJAR" and write "M7 Legal Defense"
> >
> > For the English department fund:
> > Legal Defense
> > c/o Trudi Nixon
> > English Department
> > Miami University
> > Oxford, OH 45056
> > Make checks payable to "Legal Defense"
> >
> >
> >
> >
> >
> > made payable to "AJAR," and sent/given to the graduate secretary in the
> > English department, Stephania Morton.
> >
> >
> >
> >
> > kevin mahoney
> > miami university (ohio)
> > english dept.
> > oxford, oh 45056
> > mahonekt@miavx1.muohio.edu
> > (513) 523-8463
> >
>
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Actually one of the creators (Peter Foltz) of the Latent Semantic Essay
scoring software is in the psychology dept. at NMSU (and is a good guy who
wants to develop a quality product).  I recently attended an overview he
presented on it and have some major skepticisms; some of the root
assumptions about language and text that underly the approach I find
questionable (his definition of semantics is different than mine, for
example, and he is pretty vague on rhetorical aspects).  However, the
approach has possibilities that I would hate to see dismissed out of hand.
Rather than naysay or discount, (or stick our heads in the sand against the
inevitability of such stuff), Chris Burnham and I are getting involved in
helping (subverting if you will) overcome some of the more questionable
aspects while looking at enhancing some of its potentiality.
 
I'd be happy to talk with you off list or by telephone about this.  I will
note that my best guess is that the software is still too developmental to
be of immediate use.
 
 
Stuart
 
 
"Question Celebrity"
    * * *
Stuart C. Brown
Writing Program Director &
Associate Department Head
Department of English, Box 3E
New Mexico State University
Las Cruces, NM 88003
(505) 646-2413
http://www.nmsu.edu/~english/
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D'Ann,
 
You can read a description of our M.A. in Writing at
www.depaul.edu/~english/mawtg.html.
 
I'll send you a copy as well.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago
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This thread reminds me of a recent e-mail message I received about
the comma "rule" in a FYC handbook I wrote: that a comma should
not be used before a part of a compound structure that is not an
independent clause. The instructor who wrote to me had noted in a
published essay she was reading with her students (Chang-rae Lee's
"Coming Home Again") sentences like this: "I had just finished the
fifth grade, and wanted desperately to make the middle school team
the coming fall." She asked what students were to make of the
disjunction between the rule and reality.
 
This shows, I think, one of the problems with any so-called rules.
Most of us never think about them; we go by the feel of the prose,
the rhythm, the cadences.  And with many of the conventions,
culture and education play a large role. I'm a Brit, and I and my
fellow country-men and women use on the whole far fewer commas
than people educated in the USA, though I've been here long enough
to be indoctrinated.
 
Do we teachers expect to find such rules in handbooks so that if
someone is worried about what to do (or has been thrown into a
state of confusion by an English prof!), some answer is there that
will not be egregiously wrong? But if we get our students worried
about such details, they will be paralyzed and never feel the joy
of writing. Maybe handbooks are full of rule after rule because
this is what teachers (and handbook reviewers) say they
want--total coverage of everything, an answer to every minute
point that could possibly be looked up.  I'm wondering how
realistic that expectation is.  Basically, I tell my own students
about commas, "When in doubt, leave them out." Cheers, Ann
 
Ann Raimes
Professor, Department of English
Hunter College
695 Park Avenue
New York NY 10021
TEL: (212) 772-5074
 
email:    araimes@shiva.hunter.cuny.edu
       OR Ar7hunter@aol.com
fax at home: (718) 625-2031
 
 
Theresa Enos wrote:
>
> Perhaps we can hear from the "professisonal" editors on this list.  Even
> though I am an editor and do close copyediting, my own writing, of course,
> comes back from professional copyeditors with "obvious" errors emended.  As
> has been pointed out, as writers, it's hard to "see" our own writing.
>
> But some errors I don't make--because they are the ones that I see day
> after day after day . . .  and I have I guess internalized quite well the
> "signals":  misplacement of the word "only"; misplacement of quotation
> marks, including single quotation marks, with end punctuation (and with
> semicolons); failure to use the serial comma; using a comma to separate
> phrases (instead of clauses) joined with correlatives; problems with
> parallelism--and all sorts of comma "errors"!--not to speak of manuscript
> submittal "etiquette": sloppy structure of the works cited list (e.g., not
> attending to MLA style, for example, whether or not a journal is
> continuously paginated determining inclusion of issue number, etc.) and not
> to speak of not following directions for submission of accepted manuscripts
> (putting italics in the hard copy instead of underlining, using the
> hard-to-read sans serif font, etc.).  No wonder why I sometimes feel like
> Dr. Johnson: "a harmless drudge."
>
> And we decry our students' sloppiness.
>
> I've had two people in rhet/comp who have submitted flawless (almost)
> manuscripts--in 16 years!  Want to know who they are?  We should celebrate
> them and give them some sort of medal.
>
> I think it would be interesting to hear from other editors what they find
> are the most common editorial lapses in manuscripts.
>
> >
 
--
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I am always surprised at the apparent consistency of comma use in most of the
stuff I read on a daily basis. I say apparent because I really don't pay much
attention to commas or other punctuation--EXCEPT when some punctuation
convention is ignored or violated in a way that requires me to reprocess the
sentence. And my attention is usually drawn to the insertion of punctuation in
places where we aren't used to seeing it. Students struggling with comma
rules, often put commas where I just put that one because there is a brief
pause after the subject portion of the sentence. There are conventions of
punctuation (more or less precise and consistent) just as there are
conventions of spelling. People ought to learn them, just as they ought to
learn which fork to use or how to talk casually to people at parties.
Observance of conventions smooths the communication process. Thus, to my way
of thinking, the basic rule is "no harm, no foul."
 
That's the real world. But how does this translate into classroom practice? I
learned a lot of the manners I know in the junior high years when my mother
made me attend Mrs. Gates' Ballroom Dancing Classes. We both danced and engaged
in social interaction "by the book"--in a highly exaggerated and wooden manner
where "correctness" could be identified. Just think about a gang of junior
high raggamuffins, girls towering over the boys, all scrubbed up, outfitted in
dress upeclothes, talking and behaving like gentry in a Victorian drawing
room. Was it like real life? Hardly. But we learned the conventions, and over
the years we wore off the edges, loosened things up a bit, and learned how to
adapt these "rules" to a whole range of social environments. Incidentally,
even as junior high kids, we were not above viewing what we were doing with
irony so that we could both learn the stuff and live with ourselves. There's a
lesson in here somewhere, but I am going home to dine.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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  Kairos:
  A Journal for Teachers of Writing
  in Webbed Environments
  <http://english.ttu.edu/kairos>
 
** Kairos 3.2 (Fall 1998) is now available. **
 
This issue is a selected proceedings of the 1998
Computers and Writing Conference.  See the table
of contents below for more information.
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Hi, Ruth!
 
 
I have a content analysis software that can do most of what these
programs are probably doing. This software is free from Dr. Miller
in Tennessee, where he teaches journalism. VBPro works using a KWIC
system (key word in context), and then many different adjustments
of cases to be examined. If this system is combined with a fuzzy
logic-matching search code, then the contents of essays--or more
properly--blocks of text from essays may be screened for matches of
patterns and wildcards.  VBPro content analysis software can be
programmed to hunt for blocks of up to 132 words or so.
 
No essay grading software is any smarter than this, as far as I know,
and I would be interested in hearing if anyone knows of a more AI
(artificial intelligance) model of essay-grader program.
 
You can see what makes using such a program tedious.  You have to
set up an essay that solicits certain patterns from good students
that poorer students will not know to use.  You have to be able to
predict what students will answer in many variations.  At least, you
will have to have some patterns that ANY satisfactory response will
include. Tedious.
 
I may be behind the times, though.
 
                               Gloria
 
 
 
On Wed, 18 Nov 1998, RUTH E. FISCHER wrote:
 
> I met with the Director of our Institutional Assessment Office this
> afternoon to discuss an article that appeared recently in the Washington
> Post several weeks ago.  The article, titled "Software's Essay Test:
> Should it be Grading?", (did I use the comma correctly?) focussed on two
> softward packages for evaluating essays, one called Intelligent Essay
> Assessor and the other from ETS called E-Rater.
>
> Do any of you know anything about these programs and have had any
> experience with them?
>
> Thanks--
>
> ruth
>
> Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
> Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
> George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
> Department of English  MSN 3E4
> 4400 University Drive
> Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
>
> http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
>
> Composition Program  http://www.gmu.edu/departments/english/composition/
>
> All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
> expression of the writer's meanings.
>                                                         John Mayher
>
 
----------------------
Gloria L Mcmillan
gmcmilla@U.Arizona.EDU
http://www.u.arizona.edu/~gmcmilla
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Nov 1998 19:42:38 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: FW: Legal Defense for Miami University Students
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain
 
Peter,
I forwarded a message from Miami U. graduate students to the WPA listserv a
day or do ago.  That message provides the context.  Here is its content:
I am writing to you from Miami University, Oxford, OH.  On October 30,
1998, Unknown person(s) broke into the Center for Black Culture and
Learning and posted racist flyers on the walls of the office.  The
flyers included images of a black man burning on a cross, a black man
having sex with a monkey, and slogans such as "the KKK is taking over."
These individual(s) also installed racist messages on the office's
computer screen savers.  Students of Miami and citizens of Oxford were
not notified by the campus police until almost a week later, causing
speculation that the university was trying to downplay the incident
because it took place on parents weekend.
 
The assistant of affirmative action for minority affairs, Syd Carthell
discovered the break in and video-taped the office and called the Miami
University police.  A meeting was called on Monday, Nov. 9 at which time
the Black Student Action Association called for a protest on Tues.  Over
200 students turned out in the pouring rain to block traffic on the two
main state highway's leading to Oxford for almost two hours.  Following
the protest, students gathered to develop demands.  On Wednesday the
president of the BSAA and the president of the university, James
Garland, met, but Garland refused to meet with students saying he
"feared for his safety."  A second protest was called, traffic was
blocked again, but this time over 50 police officers stopped the
protesters.  Seven students, six black men and one white man were
arrested and taken to jail.  The seven were later released but face a
$500 fine and up to 6 months in jail. These protests are only the
beginning.
 
Miami University is known as being a privileged university dominated by
suburban white students and has a long history of intense hate crimes
against Blacks, minority students, gay men, and lesbians.  Yet in each
case, the university sweeps the incidents under the rug, not even
including the crimes in its official crime statistics.  The local media
has been dominated by the voice of the university and is slowly
beginning to turn decisively against the students.
 
We need your help in getting the word out.  Please contact any
organization or individuals who would support this cause.  Send letters
of protest to President Garland at:
 
President James Garland
201 Roudebush Hall
Miami University
Oxford, OH 45056
(513) 529-2345
 
and to the _Miami Student_ (campus newspaper) at:
 
The Miami Student
c/o Editorial editor
1 MacMillan Hall
Miami University
Oxford, OH 45056
 
mustudent@miavx1.muohio.edu <mailto:mustudent@miavx1.muohio.edu>
 
 
If you would like further information do not hesitate to contact me at
(513) 523-8463, mahonekt@miavx1.muohio.edu;
<mailto:mahonekt@miavx1.muohio.edu;>  or the BSAA at (513)
529-6020.  Please get the word out as soon as possible and send your
letters of support and protest soon!
 
Thank you in advance for you support and solidarity.
 
Kevin Mahoney
 
 
 
 
 
 
kevin mahoney
miami university (ohio)
english dept.
oxford, oh 45056
mahonekt@miavx1.muohio.edu <mailto:mahonekt@miavx1.muohio.edu>
(513) 523-8463
 
 
        -----Original Message-----
        From:   Peter Shea (ENG) [SMTP:pshea@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU]
        Sent:   Wednesday, November 18, 1998 4:13 PM
        To:     WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
        Subject:        Re: FW: Legal Defense for Miami University Students
 
        Forgive my ignorance, but who are the "Miami 7"? And what was their
        transgression?
 
        On Wed, 18 Nov 1998, Duane Roen wrote:
 
        > > -----Original Message-----
        > > From: [dialect] TICK [SMTP:mahonekt@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu]
        > > Sent: Wednesday, November 18, 1998 7:56 AM
        > > To:   AASNET-L@LISTSERV.UH.EDU; jtzebros@mailbox.syr.edu;
        > > CBen22414@AOL.COM; jarratt_susan@msmail.muohio.edu;
        > > fsross@mailbox.syr.edu; sbfowler@mail.wsu.edu;
gradyrs@miamiu.muohio.edu;
        > > pellesl@muohio.edu; neuba@miamiu.muohio.edu;
        > > ronaldkj@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu; Duane.Roen@asu.edu;
        > > cbzoli@mailbox.syr.edu; ALAS@LISTSERV.MUOHIO.EDU;
ferry@mail.clarion.edu;
        > > Rousmak@muohio.edu; griffiev@hotmail.com; Gregokauf@AOL.COM;
        > > brweber@umich.edu; reesr@muohio.edu;
schroeb@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu;
        > > l0hoff01@athena.louisville.edu; wnatter@pop.uky.edu;
        > > coonsda@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu; smccorma@skidmore.edu
        > > Subject:      Legal Defense for Miami University Students
        > >
        > > To:           Faculty, Staff, and Supporters of the Miami 7
        > > From:         Kevin Mahoney
        > > Re:           Legal Defense Fund
        > >
        > > November 16, 1998
        > >
        > >
        > > I have already received several responses from faculty and
students
        > > interested in contributing to the legal defense of the group
that has
        > > become known as the Miami 7.  Thank you for your support and
solidarity.
        > >
        > > I would like to clarify how the legal defense fund is set up.
First, all
        > > money raised for the Miami 7 will be shared equally by all those
arrested.
        > > These funds will be used to cover lawyers fees, fines, and court
costs
        > > associated with the case. We are anticipating costs of at least
$700 in
        > > legal fees, and upwards of $1400 in fines.  This is not a
definitive
        > > amount but rather a minimum based upon what we know at this
moment.
        > >
        > > Further, if there is any money left over once all costs
associated with
        > > this case are covered, the money will be used to set up a
permanent legal
        > > defense fund for student activists at Miami and charitable
causes.  All
        > > contributions are recorded and will be disclosed (with the
permission of
        > > the donors) to anyone who donated money to the fund to ensure
        > > accountability.
        > >
        > > There are two (2) separate legal defense funds.  The first is
set up by
        > > "AJAR" a local progressive political monthly newspaper.  These
funds will
        > > be directly accessible by a representative of the Miami 7 and
will be used
        > > to set up the permanent legal defense fund.  The second fund is
set up
        > > through the English department at Miami University.  Any money
left over
        > > from this second fund will be used for chairitable causes.
These funds
        > > are not in competition, but rather provide two ways for people
to channel
        > > their contributions.  Those who wish to contribute to on-going
political
        > > organization are encouraged to contribute to the AJAR fund.  The
English
        > > department fund may be more appealing for university personel
since it is
        > > "officially" a university fund.
        > >
        > > I thank you in advance for your support and solidarity.  We hope
that this
        > > case can serve as a call for active involvement of all to bring
an end to
        > > hate crimes and intimidation on our campus.
        > >
        > > Sincerely,
        > >
        > >
        > > Kevin Mahoney
        > >
        > > SEND CONTRIBUTIONS TO:
        > >
        > > For the AJAR fund:
        > > AJAR
        > > PO Box 171
        > > Oxford, OH 45056
        > > Make checks payable to "AJAR" and write "M7 Legal Defense"
        > >
        > > For the English department fund:
        > > Legal Defense
        > > c/o Trudi Nixon
        > > English Department
        > > Miami University
        > > Oxford, OH 45056
        > > Make checks payable to "Legal Defense"
        > >
        > >
        > >
        > >
        > >
        > > made payable to "AJAR," and sent/given to the graduate secretary
in the
        > > English department, Stephania Morton.
        > >
        > >
        > >
        > >
        > > kevin mahoney
        > > miami university (ohio)
        > > english dept.
        > > oxford, oh 45056
        > > mahonekt@miavx1.muohio.edu
        > > (513) 523-8463
        > >
        >
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Nov 1998 18:50:16 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kurt Bouman <boum9534@UIDAHO.EDU>
Subject:      Crosspost from CBW-l (Seeking Examples)
X-cc:         MURDICK@CUP.EDU
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Forwarded with permission from the CBW-list.  Please respond to Bill
Murdick at
 
MURDICK@CUP.EDU
 
 
Cheers,
Kurt Bouman
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Wed, 18 Nov 1998 10:30:23 -0500
From: BILL MURDICK <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Reply-To: Conference on Basic Writing <cbw-l@tc.umn.edu>
To: cbw-l@tc.umn.edu
Subject: Desperately Seeking Examples
 
Once again crisis grips our composition program develoment. We have
an opportunity to improve the worst of our three syllabi, Comp I, by
adopting a new syllabus which defines the course as one in which
students write persuasive essays on social issues after reading about
these issues. A defender of the Old Way (I think he wants a course
that consists of correctness drills and the 5-paragraph theme) has
challenged a statement I made that the new syllabus is consistent with
what many colleges do in composition nowadays. He asked me to "name
some" of these institutions. I told him I would look into the matter.
 
In another squabble, he also challenged me to name some institutions that
use "self-evaluation" as part of teacher evaluation.
 
You may be able to help if your school has a comp course like the one I
describe above, and/or if you use self-evaluation. If so, please e-mail
me to that effect, naming your institution. Here is a model response:
 
At Pumpkinville College, we have a composition course which emphasizes
persuasive writing on social issues in response to reading.
 
OR
 
At Pumpkinville College, we use self-evaluation as a part of faculty
evaluation.
 
Thanks!
 
        --Bill Murdick, California Universtiy of Pennsylvania
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Nov 1998 21:00:01 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comma Rules
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/18/98 19:38
 
In those days, only the girls had dance cards.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Nov 1998 21:52:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         William A Pedersen <wap@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      action alert (fwd)
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=X-UNKNOWN
Content-Transfer-Encoding: QUOTED-PRINTABLE
 
A message of interest--at least to freedom-loving folks of all types....
Bill
=09=09since feelings are first
=09=09whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
=09=09will never really kiss you
 
=09=09=09=09=09----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Wed, 18 Nov 1998 11:35:59 -0700
From: Joanna M Hearne <jhearne@U.Arizona.EDU>
Reply-To: Facilitate Discusstion Among English Graduate Union
    <EGUNET@LISTSERV.ARIZONA.EDU>
To: EGUNET@LISTSERV.ARIZONA.EDU
Subject: action alert (fwd)
 
>American Airlines is a major sponsor to and supporter of groups like:
>GLADD, the Human Rights Campaign, the Gay and Lesbian Victory Fund,
>the AIDS Action Foundation, DIFFA, AmFAR, and scores of
>community-based groups representing gays and lesbians.  It is also the
>first airline to adopt a written non-discrimination policy cove ring
>sexual orientation in its employment practices.
>
>In an unusual joint letter released to the media on March 14th from
>the Family Research Council, Concerned Women of America, American
>Family Association and Coral Ridge Ministries, American Airlines was
>openly criticized about their policy. Radical right leader Beverly
>LaHaye also went on Christian "talk radio" on Friday to blast American
>Airlines because American's sponsorship of homosexual 'pride' events
>constitutes an open endorsement of "promiscuous homosexuality." She
>and the other groups have written Bob Crandall at American to complain
>that the airline has "gone beyond mere tolerance" of gays and
>lesbians.
>
>It has come to the attention of the gay and lesbian community that
>American Airline's switchboard and e-mails are being bombarded now by
>homophobic and hateful callers who have been urged by LaHaye and
>others to DEMAND the company terminate its gay-friendly policies.
>
>Please add your name to this petition and forward it to as many people
>as you can. To add your name just cut and paste this onto new mail and
>send it out! If you are the 25th, 50th, 75th, 100th, etc. person to
>sign this petition then also please forward this to American Airlines
>at Webmaster@amrcorp.com
>
>
>
>**********************************************************************
>*******
>
>To American Airlines:
>
>   We, the undersigned, support your gay/lesbian rights policies and
>
>commend you for your efforts in ending discrimination. Thank you for
>
>your dedication to such issues and please continue to remain active in
>
>the struggle to end discrimination.
>
>1.  Tom Toomey, N.Y.
>
>2.  Mark Poulin, S.F.
>
>3.  Cam Wilson, S.F.
>
>4.  Jon Sharpe, Seattle
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     5.  Eric Spivack, Seattle
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     6.  Doug Leavers, Vancouver
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     7.  Steve LeBel, Vancouver
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     8.  Dale Essar, Vancouver
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     9.  Ray McNabb, Vancouver
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     10. Peter Wachowich, Vanc ouver
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     11. John Murphy, Vancouver
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     12. Greg Madison, London UK
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     13. Rae Ann Robertson, Vancouver, Canada
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     14. Vanessa Benson, London, UK
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     15. Sarah Lewendon, London UK
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     16. Martin Egan, London UK
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     17. Tony Comerford, London UK
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     18. David Kelly, Edinburgh UK
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     19. Cathal O'Farrell, London UK
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     20. Daniel Victorio, London UK
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     21. Michael Scott2121, London UK
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     22. Phillip Dexter, London UK
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     23. Angela Brown, Napier, NZ
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     24. Sandra Firman, Napier, NZ
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     25. Clare Bear, Wellington, NZ
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     26. Philip Patston, Auckland, NZ
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     27. Pepijn Zwanenberg, Utrecht, the Netherlands
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     28. Estelle Josso, Utrecht, the Netherlands
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     29. Sander Plug, Amsterdam, the Netherlands
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     30. Leon van Geest, Rotterdam, the Netherlands
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     31. Reinko Hallenga, NL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     32. Suzanne Brink, Delft, the Netherlands
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     33. Mirjam Lensink, Amsterdam, the Netherlands
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     34. Fjodor Molenaar, Amsterdam, the Netherlands
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     35. Sudeep Dasgupat, Amsterdam, the Netherlands
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     36. David Hughes, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     37. Joe Hughes, Pittsburgh, PA, USA
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     38. Laura Hughes, Los Angeles, CA
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     39. David Henry Hwang, New York, NY
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     40. Kathryn Layng, New York, NY
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     41. Oliver Ramsey, Chicago, IL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     42. Nancy Tom, Chicago, IL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     43. Julia Allen, Chicago, IL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     44. Alan Makinen, Chicago, IL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     45. Robin Brack, San Jose, CA
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     46. James Hotchkiss, San Diego
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     47. Debbie Williamson, San Diego
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     48. Ken L. Jones, Pensacola FL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     50. Rick Guilds. Los Angeles CA
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     51. Randall Anderson
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     52. John Frenken
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     53. Rick Melendez
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     54. Steve Schenk
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     55. John Carey, San Diego CA
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     56. Wendi Whiles
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     57. Carol Scott, Kansas City
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     58. Jim Giles, Kansas City
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     59. Aaron Andes, Kansas City
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     60. Stephen L. Scurletis, St. Louis, MO
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     61. Steven M. Pfeiffer, St. Louis, MO
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     62. Vasili Haralambous, Raleigh, NC
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     63. Steven Koenig, Brooklyn, NY
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     64. Gladys Kravitz, Staten Island, NY
>
>>>>
>
>>>>     65. Robert Tobon, Milwaukee, WI
>
>>>>
>
>>>>66. Lynn Matthes, Highland Falls, NY
>
>>>>
>
>>>>67. Beth De Voe, Williamstown, MA
>
>>>>
>
>>>>68. Jay Sachs, Williamstown, MA
>
>>>>
>
>>>>69. Catherine Sachs, Flagstaff, AZ
>
>>>>
>
>>>>70. Abby R. Spiro, NewYork, NY
>
>>>>
>
>>>>71. Don Bapst, San Francisco, CA
>
>>>>
>
>>>>72. Jonathan Boardman, Daytona Beach, FL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>73. Klaid Karpuzi, Daytona beach FL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>74. Alex Iliopolis, Daytona Beach, FL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>75. Wayne Whiston, Daytona Beach, FL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>76. Russell hayes, Daytona  beach, FL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>77. Michael Hayes, daytona Beach, FL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>78. Richard Valdmanis, Riga, Latvia
>
>>>>
>
>>>>79. Jason Dennis, Miami, FL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>80. Donika Karpuzi, Tampa, Fl
>
>>>>
>
>>>>81. Brian Kent, Trenton, NJ
>
>>>>
>
>>>>82. Trish Kent, Trenton, NJ
>
>>>>
>
>>>>83. Mark Taylor, New York, NY
>
>>>>
>
>>>>84. Vic Ruggiero, North Bergen, NJ
>
>>>>
>
>>>>85. Adam Lazar, St Paul, MN
>
>>>>
>
>>>>86. Lewis Warrick, Chicago, IL
>
>>>>
v>
>>>>87. Liz Stallone.  Chicago, IL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>88. George Mitchell,  Chicago, IL
>
>>>>
>
>>>>89. Ron Glass, San Francisco, Ca.
>
>>>>
>
>>>>90. Richard Prouty, Washington, DC
>
>>>>
>
>>>>91. Elliot Anderson, University of California at Santa Cruz
>
>>>>
>
>>>>92. Molly Blieden, Brooklyn, NY
>
>>>>
>
>>>>93. Lorraine O'Grady, New York, NY
>
>>>>
>
>>>>94. Courtney Baker, Durham, NC
>
>>>
>
>>>95. Luba Slabyj, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada
>
>>>
>
>>>
>
>>>96. Clifford Duffy, Montreal, Quebec, Canada
>
>>
>
>>97. Eve Andree Laramee, Brooklyn, NY
>
>>
>
>>98. Georg Dietzler, Cologne/Germany & San Francisco
>
>>      artist, secretary of IKG (Internationales K=FCnstlergremium) -
>
>>      International Artists Committee, member of the German Kulturrat ,
>
>>      the Parliament for German and European Cultural Affairs
>
>
>
>99. Nobuho Nagasawa, Santa Cruz, CA
>
>100. Sheila Pinkel, Claremont, Ca.
>101. Ranu Samantrai, Claremont, Ca.
102.  Mary Pat Brady, Bloomington, IN
103. Ann Brigham, Tucson, AZ
104. Joanna Hearne, Tucson, AZ
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Nov 1998 06:47:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor of Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Crosspost from CBW-L (Desperately Seeking Examples)
X-To:         MURDICK@CUP.EDU
X-cc:         Basic Writing Pedagogy/13-14 <cbw-l@tc.umn.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GHP.4.05.9811181848090.11441-100000@raven.csrv.uidaho.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
> Mill Murdick wrote:
>
> In another squabble, he also challenged me to name some institutions
> that use "self-evaluation" as part of teacher evaluation.
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
Bill,
     We do that.  We _also_ use peer evaluation committees, student
evaluation, and administrative evaluation.  The more junior the faculty,
the more evaluation.
 
     It's part of our AAUP negotiated contract for non-tenured faculty
(we've hired non-tenure since 1985).  Senior faculty are evaluated at
contract renewal--every six years.  But all non-tenured faculty do student
evaluation and self-evaluation once a year.  BTW, our self-evaluations are
two pages rather than chapter length.  :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Nov 1998 07:53:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Prof. Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Organization: Howard University School of Law
Subject:      The joys of teaching
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii; x-mac-type="54455854";
              x-mac-creator="4D4F5353"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
A computer law seminar student approached me after he had turned in his
first draft of his paper and was concerned that as he wrote it and
thought about it and researched it the topic seemed to change underneath
him.
 
Now *that* is progress!
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
United States of America
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Nov 1998 08:16:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Clyde Moneyhun" <camoneyh@CIS.YSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MA Programs in Comp/Rhet?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.981118172228.14710A-100000@condor.depaul.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
We have a fledgling MA "certificate" in rhet/comp, with (we hope) a
full-blown MA on the way.  You can see the details of our certificate at:
 
www.as.ysu.edu/~writing/certificate.htm
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
Dr. Clyde Moneyhun                      Composition Program
(330) 742-1649                          English Department
camoneyh@cis.ysu.edu                    Youngstown State University
http://cis.ysu.edu/~camoneyh            Youngstown, OH  44555
 
        Get up off of that thing and dance 'til you feel better.
                                        -- James Brown
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Nov 1998 09:11:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RUTH E. FISCHER" <rfischer@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The joys of teaching
In-Reply-To:  <365414B5.4702531F@law.howard.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Thanks, Steve--what a great way to start my teaching day!
 
Ruth
 
 
On Thu, 19 Nov 1998, Prof. Steven D. Jamar wrote:
 
> A computer law seminar student approached me after he had turned in his
> first draft of his paper and was concerned that as he wrote it and
> thought about it and researched it the topic seemed to change underneath
> him.
>
> Now *that* is progress!
>
> Cheers,
> Steve
> --
> Steven D. Jamar
> Professor of Law
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
> Washington, D.C.  20008
> United States of America
>
> vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
Composition Program  http://www.gmu.edu/departments/english/composition/
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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Steve,
 
This is amazing progress as we see the process working.  What is sad is that
many students see it as a flaw.  I have to tell them over and over that good
writers have their ideas evolving and changing all the time.  I think they
don't want to believe me.
 
Liz Bryant
Ohio State-Mansfield
 
In a message dated 11/19/98 7:54:36 AM Eastern Standard Time,
sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU writes:
 
<< A computer law seminar student approached me after he had turned in his
 first draft of his paper and was concerned that as he wrote it and
 thought about it and researched it the topic seemed to change underneath
 him.
 
 Now *that* is progress!
 
 Cheers,
 Steve >>
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Headline in today's local paper:
 
"Starr says Clinton Obstructed"
 
Gotta hurt.
 
 
 
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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I would agree that many of my students don't want to believe that their
ideas can and probably should change as they write them; I find that this
disbelief is more easily suspended when I make a point of talking about
drafts in progress IN CLASS. When they can see for themselves that
qualitative progress can be made when they let the ideas develop, I don't
need to tell them quite as often that this is the case. One or two
students inevitably experience this sort of progress, and in my
experience, they're delighted enough with the unexpected pleasure that
they're willing to share their drafts with the class as a whole.
 
But a lot of their eyes still have the glaze of disbelief, it's true, no
matter what I do.
 
On Thu, 19 Nov 1998, Liz Bryant wrote:
 
> Steve,
>
> This is amazing progress as we see the process working.  What is sad is that
> many students see it as a flaw.  I have to tell them over and over that good
> writers have their ideas evolving and changing all the time.  I think they
> don't want to believe me.
>
> Liz Bryant
> Ohio State-Mansfield
>
> In a message dated 11/19/98 7:54:36 AM Eastern Standard Time,
> sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU writes:
>
> << A computer law seminar student approached me after he had turned in his
>  first draft of his paper and was concerned that as he wrote it and
>  thought about it and researched it the topic seemed to change underneath
>  him.
>
>  Now *that* is progress!
>
>  Cheers,
>  Steve >>
>
 
*************************************************************************
Megan O'Neill, PhD
Director of Composition                 "It's not true that life is
Dept of English                         one damn thing after another--
Creighton University                    it's one damn thing over and
Omaha, NE 68178                         over." Edna St Vincent Millay
 
Phone: 402-280-2519
Edress: moneill@creighton.edu
http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
*************************************************************************
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Lowell Frye wrote:
 
>I'm coming to this thread late, but let me put in a plug for the sane,
>readable, common-sense view of punctuation presented in Martha Kolln's
>_Rhetorical Grammar_. Because she doesn't reduce complex practices to
>simplistic rules, There's nothing in particular I'd quote. But her chapter
>titled "Punctuation: Purposes, Hierarchy, and Rhetorical Effects" is very
>useful--the title itself suggests a meaning-driven approach students (and
>profs!) may find refreshing & enlightening both.
 
I actually got started thinking this exercise after reading Kolln a couple
of years ago and (sorry to disagree slightly) being a bit disappointed by
the degree it to which she used the "same old" collection of scattershot
rules, even if explained unusually well.  It was her mention of an
"optional slot" for which we do not use commas that got me cooking.
(Obviously, I've been using a crock-pot.)
 
Still, I want to add that while I am _not_ serious about my "one and only
rule" thing as a pedagogy tool, I _am_ seriously interested in knowing
whether we can say the comma has a coherent, explainable meaning, as I
believe other punctuation marks do.  Thus, I _really_ would be interested
in whether anyone could tweak, refine, completely discredit, or especially
SIMPLIFY the theory represented by my model.
 
Okay, what I'd really like is consensus agreement that comma use isn't a
big deal, plus appropriately severe sanctions against anyone who teaches
the "pause rule."  I mean, if Ann Raimes reduces her own rather well-done
eight pages to "if in doubt leave it out," aren't the practices signalled
by all of our handbooks if anything even more pedagogically silly than my
"one and only rule"?
 
 
        **********************************************
        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
        * Maryville, MO 64468                        *
        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
        **********************************************
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I can't imagine, Keith, getting a consensus that comma usage isn't a "big
deal" because SOME commas do of course make meaning, that is, there is a
logic behind the "big deal" commas.  But aren't there just 4 or 5 of
those--and the rest are "rhetorical"?  (Well, of course, I know we could
never come to a consensus on this either.)
 
. . .from Keith:  "Okay, what I'd really like is consensus agreement that
comma use isn't a big deal . . ."
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For the survey:
Edward A. Kearns
English Department
University of Northern Colorado
Greeley, CO  80639
 
On Tue, 17 Nov 1998, Arlie R. Peck wrote:
 
> I am interested.
>
> Dr. Arlie R. Peck
> Coordinator of English                         Email: apeck@urgrgcc.edu
> University of Rio Grande                     Fax: 1-740-245-7432
> Rio Grande, OH 45674                       Voice: 1-740-245-7421
>
>
> ----------
> From:   John C Briggs[SMTP:jcbriggs@UCRAC1.UCR.EDU]
> Sent:   Tuesday, November 17, 1998 3:04 PM
> To:     WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:        Survey
>
> Dear Colleagues:
>
>      I am preparing a survey that will ask composition directors about their
> opinions regarding the relation between composition and literature.  Without
> ignoring the history of institutional conflict that has often set one group
> of faculty members against another, I am attempting to elicit observations
> about how literature is currently used (if at all) in the lower-division
> composition classroom, and why.  I am also interested in current, first-hand
> accounts of why literature is often excluded from composition classrooms.
> If you are a director interested in responding to such a survey, please
> e-mail me your snail-mail address.
>
> Thanks,
>
>
> John Briggs
> Director of Basic Writing
> Director, Inland Area Writing Project
>
> Department of English
> UC Riverside
> Riverside, California  92521
>
>
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Kurt Bouman wrote:
 
> . . . I wonder whether, in usage, the simple comma
> theory "put one in whenever you pause" leads to a raft more comma errors
> than any other more complex "rule."  If not--if the results are
> similar--then what would we gain by holding on to a more complex
> rule that can syntactically describe usage, rather than aurally describe
> it?
 
Keith Rhodes wrote:
 
> Still, I want to add that while I am _not_ serious about my "one and only
> rule" thing as a pedagogy tool, I _am_ seriously interested in knowing
> whether we can say the comma has a coherent, explainable meaning, as I
> believe other punctuation marks do.  Thus, I _really_ would be interested
> in whether anyone could tweak, refine, completely discredit, or especially
> SIMPLIFY the theory represented by my model.
>
> Okay, what I'd really like is consensus agreement that comma use isn't a
> big deal, plus appropriately severe sanctions against anyone who teaches
> the "pause rule."  I mean, if Ann Raimes reduces her own rather well-done
> eight pages to "if in doubt leave it out," aren't the practices signalled
> by all of our handbooks if anything even more pedagogically silly than my
> "one and only rule"?
>
 
I don't want to damage my ethos before I even say anything, but I feel
obligated to announce that I'm "just a grad student"; I have, though,
researched some alternate methods to punctuation instruction.
 
Have you read the work by John Dawkins?  One of his articles, "Teaching
Punctuation as a Rhetorical Tool" (CCC 46.4, Dec. 1995) promotes a change in
the approach to punctuation, teaching all punctuation as "meaning-dependent,"
not "grammar-dependent."
 
The FYC students at USF I've worked with (as a TA) like to be what I've termed
"comma-kazes":  at times they seem to dive into their text and place commas
where they'll do the most damage, obfuscating meaning rather than clarifying
it.  While comma rules work for me in my own writing, they seem to hinder
student success--especially the "pause rule."
 
Another nice article, this one on the dreaded apostrophe, suggests a similar
approach to teaching punctuation, although the author stays closer to the rules
we know and . . . well, I love them, anyway:  Virginia Allen's "The Organic
Approach to the Apostrophe:  An Unwarranted Consensus." Composition Studies
25.1 (1997) 83-99.
 
Maureen Ivusic
 
 
****************************
Maureen Ivusic
Department of English -- CPR 293
University of South Florida
Tampa, FL  33647
813-974-2421
mivusic@chuma.cas.usf.edu
****************************
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Theresa Enos wrote:
 
>I can't imagine, Keith, getting a consensus that comma usage isn't a "big
>deal" because SOME commas do of course make meaning, that is, there is a
>logic behind the "big deal" commas. But aren't there just 4 or 5 of
>those--and the rest are "rhetorical" (Well, of course, I know we could
>never come to a consensus on this either.)
 
Sorta means they're all rhetorical, doesn't it?
 
I don't mean to say they don't matter; they do.  If anybody has started a
message in which commas are misused intentionally to the point of
confusion, stop already; I get the point--though I wonder if it is possible
to find unintentionally comma-garbled writing that produces the same degree
of confusion.  (And if it is, I'll just bet the writers were using the
"pause" rule.)  Maybe it's more accurate to say that precise comma use is
really a _very_ big deal, strictly advanced work--and up to that point good
old sentence combining does as much good as can be done.  But commas
shouldn't be a big deal in calculating grades for beginning college writers
unless we really can come up with a _workable_ unified theory for them (one
other than mine, in other words).
 
Btw, in case anybody can't tell, I'm working on trying to convert the
Outcomes Statement into more finely differentiated local material.  So,
just what do we mean by "Knowledge of Conventions"?  Do we dare say it
_doesn't_ include knowing where the commas go?
 
 
        **********************************************
        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
        * Maryville, MO 64468                        *
        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
        **********************************************
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Can someone give me the dates for next summer's WPA meeting?  Thanks.  Linda.
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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At 02:15 PM 11/19/98 -0600, you wrote:
>Can someone give me the dates for next summer's WPA meeting?  Thanks.  Linda.
>
Workshop:  7/11 - 7/14
Conference:  7/14 - 7/18
It all happens at Purdue.
 
 
Carol Rutz
Director of Writing Programs
Carleton College
Northfield, MN  55057
507-646-4082
crutz@carleton.edu
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Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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Here's my contribution to the discussion on commas.  I pass it on from
God-knows-where.
 
        A woman without her man is nothing.
 
        A woman, without her, man is nothing.
 
 
 
Which of these is correct?
 
Leon Coburn
UNLV
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> On Thu, 19 Nov 1998, Linda Bergmann wrote:
>
> Can someone give me the dates for next summer's WPA meeting?  Thanks.
-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
Linda,
       Here's the announcement that Shirley Rose posted to the list
several weeks ago.  C.P.
 
 
****ANNOUNCEMENT********* ANNOUNCEMENT********** ANNOUNCEMENT****
 
         The WPA Summer Conference - Purdue University 1999
 
The 1999 Council of Writing Program Administrators Annual Summer Workshop
and Conference will be held at Purdue University in West Lafayette,
Indiana.  The Workshop will begin Monday morning, July 12, and end on
Thursday afternoon, July 15.  The Conference will open on Thursday
evening, July 15, and conclude at noon on Sunday, July 18.
 
Those who choose to fly to the workshop and conference have at least three
options:
        1. The Indianapolis International Airport is less than an hour's
           drive from West Lafayette.  The Lafayette Limo has regular runs
           from the airport to the Purdue Memorial Union Club and back;
           you must make reservations.
 
        2. Chicago's O'Hare Airport is about 2 1/2 hours' drive from West
           Lafayette.  There is no regular shuttle service from O'Hare to
           West Lafayette.
 
        3. The Purdue Airport in West Lafayette is served by Northwest
           Airlink, connecting to Northwest Airlines in Detroit, and by
           United Express, connecting to United Airlines in Chicago.  Both
           regional carriers have several flights daily, and each can be
           seamlessly ticketed through the major airline it serves.  The
           Purdue Airport has free shuttle service to the Union Club
           hotel.
 
The Purdue Memorial Union Club is a large, full-service hotel right on
campus adjacent to Stewart Center, the building where the workshop and
conference sessions will be held. Rooms at one of the graduate residence
halls will also be available.  The Graduate Houses are just across the
street from the Stewart Center.
 
If you have any questions about local arrangements for the conference,
please let us know.  We're looking forward to hosting the 1999 meeting
here at Purdue.
 
Doug Hesse, Program chair, will be sending out a call for proposals for
presentations in December.
 
Irwin Weiser <iweiser@omni.cc.purdue.edu> Shirley Rose <roses@purdue.edu>
Local Arrangements Co-Chairs
Prof. Shirley K Rose
English Department
1356 Heavilon Hall
English Department\Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
 
email: roses@purdue.edu
phone: (765) 494-3730
fax: (765) 494-3780
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> Dear Fellow WPAs:
>
> A colleague and I have been struck by a remarkable similarity in the
> content of stories WPAs have shared with us about their experiences with
> program administration.  We would like to expand our inquiry and wish to
> interview WPAs from a variety of campuses in order to find out more about
> WPA narratives, the tropes of those narratives, and the narrative
> strategies employed by WPAs as a means to create effective or ineffective
> subject positions within writing programs and between writing programs and
> department/university politics.
>
> We would like to identify WPAs who are willing to talk with us.  Our
> preference is to set up phone interviews.  With  those who give
> permission,  we will tape the interview, write a transcript, and destroy
> the tape.  Otherwise, we will simply take notes.  In compliance with the
> human subject research guidelines our university sanctions, the identity
> of all interviewees will be kept strictly confidential.  Identifying
> details of all kinds will be changed or eliminated.  We are looking for
> overlapping descriptions in these stories, with some attention to
> variations on themes.  Our focus is power relations: how do WPAs narrate
> their own parts  in power dynamics within and beyond writing programs?
>
> We believe the interview would take approximately 45 minutes.  We realize
> this is quite a bit of time.
>
> Please reply via email or call either of us at your convenience.
>
> Thank you for your consideration.
>
> Tim Fountaine
> tfountaine@csuchico.edu
> 530-898-5796
>
> Thia Wolf
> twolf@csuchico.edu
> 530-898-6037
>
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On Thu, 19 Nov 1998, WILLIAM COBURN wrote:
 
> Here's my contribution to the discussion on commas.  I pass it on from
> God-knows-where.
>
>         A woman without her man is nothing.
>
>         A woman, without her, man is nothing.
>
>
>
> Which of these is correct?
 
That's too easy!
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
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WILLIAM COBURN wrote
 
>A woman without her man is nothing.
 
>A woman, without her, man is nothing.
 
>Which of these is correct?
 
My take is that in most circumstances the second is a poor way to write the
idea the commas signal, even if commas make it possible (and even if it
might come out more nicely in a speech).  If I were doing my
sentence-combining/clarity thing, I'd want to straighten out the
convolutions that make the commas necessary.
 
I'd also say they're equally bothersome expressions of gender relationships
if you really get down to it.
 
By the way, my comma rule should handle the idea that the commas go where
the "unexpected" intervenes.  I left out the pages where it gets worked
into different sentence transformations.  Just enough is too much in this
case, the reverse of the Mark Twain's rule for good bourbon.
 
 
        **********************************************
        * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
        * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
        * Northwest Missouri State University        *
        * Maryville, MO 64468                        *
        * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
        * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
        **********************************************
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I was wondering if the WPA has official statements re: working conditions
for WPAs and recommended administrative bodies per instructional unit.
Also I would like to take an informal poll from those of you who have specs
similar to ours at the University of Illinois. How many WPAs (and of what
rank) do you have if you have around 5,500 students going through 260
sections of FYC a year employing about 90-100 instructors (most English
GTAs)?
 
We need to make a good case for why we need more WPAs here.  Can anyone
help out there?
 
 
 
Catherine Prendergast
Assistant Professor
Department of English
Center for Writing Studies
University of Illinois - Urbana/Champaign
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Judy:
 
I for one would be extremely suspicious of such a ranking if one exists.
This smells like corporate one-upmanship to me.
 
Randy Popken
Tarleton State U.
 
 
At 02:39 AM 11/18/98 -0800, you wrote:
>Does anyone happen to know whether there are any national rankings of
>writing programs (such as there are for universities and departments), and,
>if so, whether such rankings are divided into type (those with majors,
>independent, etc.)?  My Dean has just requested  such information from all
>humanities departments.
>Judy Kirscht
>Acting Director, Writing Program
>University of California, Santa Barbara
>Santa Barbara, CA, 93106
>(805) 893-4808, jkirscht@humanitas.ucsb.edu
>
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This reminds me of Paul de Man's essay on deconstruction in which he takes
the line from Yeats ("How can we tell the dancer from the dance?") and
shows how it contains two opposing meanings, both of which are "correct."
Hmm, should I have put a second comma in that sentence?  --Ed White
 
On Thu, 19 Nov 1998, WILLIAM COBURN wrote:
 
> Here's my contribution to the discussion on commas.  I pass it on from
> God-knows-where.
>
>         A woman without her man is nothing.
>
>         A woman, without her, man is nothing.
>
>
>
> Which of these is correct?
>
> Leon Coburn
> UNLV
>
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Colleagues, I am forwarding my reply to this request in case you have not
thought much about the implications of this underground part of the
textbook industry. --Ed White
 
 
Lisa Crawford, I suspect you are new in this business and have not become
aware of the really terrible curse it is to textbook writers and
publishers. The recent editions of textbooks that your firm buys from
faculty are given out free to them by publishers seeking adoption.  It is
immoral for these faculty to sell those books for profit, thereby
undercutting possible profit for the writers (some books take five years
to complete) or the publishers who have incurred all the expenses of
producing the book.  The students buy these books for virtually the same
price they would spend for legitimate copies, but ALL the profits now go
to your firm, which is a parasite on book publishing.  Many professional
organizations, including the Council of Writing Program Administrators,
have condemned this practice and urged their members NOT to contribute to
it.  It has forced publishers to put authors on an otherwise unnecessary
three-year revision schedule and to put annoying restrictions on the
availabiity of examination copies of new text books.  Please do not come
to my office, or, indeed, to my campus.  --Ed White
 
On Thu, 19 Nov 1998, Lisa Hunt wrote:
 
> Hello Professor White,
>       My name is Lisa Crawford and I buy textbooks by profession. I pay a
> very good price for recent editions in cash and wonder if you have any
> books you'd like to sell. I'm happy to come at your convenience. Please
> contact me at this address if I can be of service.
>                                                                       Thanks very much,
>                                                                                       Lisa
>
> ______________________________________________________
> Get Your Private, Free Email at http://www.hotmail.com
>
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Bill--
 
I passed this post along to the associate director of our Women's Studies
Program (among others) and she told me that this message is said to be a
hoax.  Any idea of the truth of her message?
 
Ruth
 
On Wed, 18 Nov 1998, William A Pedersen wrote:
 
> A message of interest--at least to freedom-loving folks of all types....
> Bill
> =09=09since feelings are first
> =09=09whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
> =09=09will never really kiss you
>=20
> =09=09=09=09=09----e e cummings
> ----------------------
> William A Pedersen
> wap@U.Arizona.EDU
>=20
> ---------- Forwarded message ----------
> Date: Wed, 18 Nov 1998 11:35:59 -0700
> From: Joanna M Hearne <jhearne@U.Arizona.EDU>
> Reply-To: Facilitate Discusstion Among English Graduate Union
>     <EGUNET@LISTSERV.ARIZONA.EDU>
> To: EGUNET@LISTSERV.ARIZONA.EDU
> Subject: action alert (fwd)
>=20
> >American Airlines is a major sponsor to and supporter of groups like:
> >GLADD, the Human Rights Campaign, the Gay and Lesbian Victory Fund,
> >the AIDS Action Foundation, DIFFA, AmFAR, and scores of
> >community-based groups representing gays and lesbians.  It is also the
> >first airline to adopt a written non-discrimination policy cove ring
> >sexual orientation in its employment practices.
> >
> >In an unusual joint letter released to the media on March 14th from
> >the Family Research Council, Concerned Women of America, American
> >Family Association and Coral Ridge Ministries, American Airlines was
> >openly criticized about their policy. Radical right leader Beverly
> >LaHaye also went on Christian "talk radio" on Friday to blast American
> >Airlines because American's sponsorship of homosexual 'pride' events
> >constitutes an open endorsement of "promiscuous homosexuality." She
> >and the other groups have written Bob Crandall at American to complain
> >that the airline has "gone beyond mere tolerance" of gays and
> >lesbians.
> >
> >It has come to the attention of the gay and lesbian community that
> >American Airline's switchboard and e-mails are being bombarded now by
> >homophobic and hateful callers who have been urged by LaHaye and
> >others to DEMAND the company terminate its gay-friendly policies.
> >
> >Please add your name to this petition and forward it to as many people
> >as you can. To add your name just cut and paste this onto new mail and
> >send it out! If you are the 25th, 50th, 75th, 100th, etc. person to
> >sign this petition then also please forward this to American Airlines
> >at Webmaster@amrcorp.com
> >
> >
> >
> >**********************************************************************
> >*******
> >
> >To American Airlines:
> >
> >   We, the undersigned, support your gay/lesbian rights policies and
> >
> >commend you for your efforts in ending discrimination. Thank you for
> >
> >your dedication to such issues and please continue to remain active in
> >
> >the struggle to end discrimination.
> >
> >1.  Tom Toomey, N.Y.
> >
> >2.  Mark Poulin, S.F.
> >
> >3.  Cam Wilson, S.F.
> >
> >4.  Jon Sharpe, Seattle
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     5.  Eric Spivack, Seattle
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     6.  Doug Leavers, Vancouver
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     7.  Steve LeBel, Vancouver
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     8.  Dale Essar, Vancouver
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     9.  Ray McNabb, Vancouver
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     10. Peter Wachowich, Vanc ouver
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     11. John Murphy, Vancouver
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     12. Greg Madison, London UK
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     13. Rae Ann Robertson, Vancouver, Canada
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     14. Vanessa Benson, London, UK
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     15. Sarah Lewendon, London UK
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     16. Martin Egan, London UK
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     17. Tony Comerford, London UK
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     18. David Kelly, Edinburgh UK
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     19. Cathal O'Farrell, London UK
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     20. Daniel Victorio, London UK
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     21. Michael Scott2121, London UK
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     22. Phillip Dexter, London UK
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     23. Angela Brown, Napier, NZ
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     24. Sandra Firman, Napier, NZ
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     25. Clare Bear, Wellington, NZ
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     26. Philip Patston, Auckland, NZ
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     27. Pepijn Zwanenberg, Utrecht, the Netherlands
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     28. Estelle Josso, Utrecht, the Netherlands
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     29. Sander Plug, Amsterdam, the Netherlands
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     30. Leon van Geest, Rotterdam, the Netherlands
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     31. Reinko Hallenga, NL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     32. Suzanne Brink, Delft, the Netherlands
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     33. Mirjam Lensink, Amsterdam, the Netherlands
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     34. Fjodor Molenaar, Amsterdam, the Netherlands
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     35. Sudeep Dasgupat, Amsterdam, the Netherlands
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     36. David Hughes, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     37. Joe Hughes, Pittsburgh, PA, USA
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     38. Laura Hughes, Los Angeles, CA
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     39. David Henry Hwang, New York, NY
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     40. Kathryn Layng, New York, NY
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     41. Oliver Ramsey, Chicago, IL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     42. Nancy Tom, Chicago, IL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     43. Julia Allen, Chicago, IL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     44. Alan Makinen, Chicago, IL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     45. Robin Brack, San Jose, CA
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     46. James Hotchkiss, San Diego
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     47. Debbie Williamson, San Diego
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     48. Ken L. Jones, Pensacola FL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     50. Rick Guilds. Los Angeles CA
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     51. Randall Anderson
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     52. John Frenken
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     53. Rick Melendez
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     54. Steve Schenk
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     55. John Carey, San Diego CA
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     56. Wendi Whiles
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     57. Carol Scott, Kansas City
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     58. Jim Giles, Kansas City
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     59. Aaron Andes, Kansas City
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     60. Stephen L. Scurletis, St. Louis, MO
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     61. Steven M. Pfeiffer, St. Louis, MO
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     62. Vasili Haralambous, Raleigh, NC
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     63. Steven Koenig, Brooklyn, NY
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     64. Gladys Kravitz, Staten Island, NY
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>     65. Robert Tobon, Milwaukee, WI
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>66. Lynn Matthes, Highland Falls, NY
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>67. Beth De Voe, Williamstown, MA
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>68. Jay Sachs, Williamstown, MA
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>69. Catherine Sachs, Flagstaff, AZ
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>70. Abby R. Spiro, NewYork, NY
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>71. Don Bapst, San Francisco, CA
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>72. Jonathan Boardman, Daytona Beach, FL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>73. Klaid Karpuzi, Daytona beach FL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>74. Alex Iliopolis, Daytona Beach, FL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>75. Wayne Whiston, Daytona Beach, FL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>76. Russell hayes, Daytona  beach, FL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>77. Michael Hayes, daytona Beach, FL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>78. Richard Valdmanis, Riga, Latvia
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>79. Jason Dennis, Miami, FL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>80. Donika Karpuzi, Tampa, Fl
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>81. Brian Kent, Trenton, NJ
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>82. Trish Kent, Trenton, NJ
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>83. Mark Taylor, New York, NY
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>84. Vic Ruggiero, North Bergen, NJ
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>85. Adam Lazar, St Paul, MN
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>86. Lewis Warrick, Chicago, IL
> >
> >>>>
> v>
> >>>>87. Liz Stallone.  Chicago, IL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>88. George Mitchell,  Chicago, IL
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>89. Ron Glass, San Francisco, Ca.
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>90. Richard Prouty, Washington, DC
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>91. Elliot Anderson, University of California at Santa Cruz
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>92. Molly Blieden, Brooklyn, NY
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>93. Lorraine O'Grady, New York, NY
> >
> >>>>
> >
> >>>>94. Courtney Baker, Durham, NC
> >
> >>>
> >
> >>>95. Luba Slabyj, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada
> >
> >>>
> >
> >>>
> >
> >>>96. Clifford Duffy, Montreal, Quebec, Canada
> >
> >>
> >
> >>97. Eve Andree Laramee, Brooklyn, NY
> >
> >>
> >
> >>98. Georg Dietzler, Cologne/Germany & San Francisco
> >
> >>      artist, secretary of IKG (Internationales K=FCnstlergremium) -
> >
> >>      International Artists Committee, member of the German Kulturrat ,
> >
> >>      the Parliament for German and European Cultural Affairs
> >
> >
> >
> >99. Nobuho Nagasawa, Santa Cruz, CA
> >
> >100. Sheila Pinkel, Claremont, Ca.
> >101. Ranu Samantrai, Claremont, Ca.
> 102.  Mary Pat Brady, Bloomington, IN
> 103. Ann Brigham, Tucson, AZ
> 104. Joanna Hearne, Tucson, AZ
>=20
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.=09=09=09Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition=09=09=09=09Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University=09=09=09=09Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
Composition Program  http://www.gmu.edu/departments/english/composition/
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
=09=09=09=09=09=09=09John Mayher
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I don't know if WPA has any such statements, but CCCC has some along these
lines, though probably not as specific as you seek.
 
   CCCC Position Statements are online as part of _CCC Online_ at
 
          http://ncte.org/ccc/12/index.html
 
- Todd Taylor
 
On Thu, 19 Nov 1998, Catherine Prendergast wrote:
 
> I was wondering if the WPA has official statements re: working conditions
> for WPAs and recommended administrative bodies per instructional unit.
> Also I would like to take an informal poll from those of you who have specs
> similar to ours at the University of Illinois. How many WPAs (and of what
> rank) do you have if you have around 5,500 students going through 260
> sections of FYC a year employing about 90-100 instructors (most English
> GTAs)?
>
> We need to make a good case for why we need more WPAs here.  Can anyone
> help out there?
>
>
>
> Catherine Prendergast
> Assistant Professor
> Department of English
> Center for Writing Studies
> University of Illinois - Urbana/Champaign
>
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Megan,
 
This "disbelief" is fostered in part by an understanding of revision as fixing
in light of punishment.  Getting students to relearn that is--like Steve
says--progress.
 
Liz Bryant
Ohio State Univ-Mansfield
 
 
In a message dated 11/19/98 11:40:32 AM Eastern Standard Time,
moneill@CREIGHTON.EDU writes:
 
<< I would agree that many of my students don't want to believe that their
 ideas can and probably should change as they write them; I find that this
 disbelief is more easily suspended when I make a point of talking about
 drafts in progress IN CLASS. When they can see for themselves that
 qualitative progress can be made when they let the ideas develop, I don't
 need to tell them quite as often that this is the case. One or two
 students inevitably experience this sort of progress, and in my
 experience, they're delighted enough with the unexpected pleasure that
 they're willing to share their drafts with the class as a whole.
 
 But a lot of their eyes still have the glaze of disbelief, it's true, no
 matter what I do.
 
 On Thu, 19 Nov 1998, Liz Bryant wrote:
 
 > Steve,
 >
 > This is amazing progress as we see the process working.  What is sad is
that
 > many students see it as a flaw.  I have to tell them over and over that
good
 > writers have their ideas evolving and changing all the time.  I think they
 > don't want to believe me.
 >
 > Liz Bryant
 > Ohio State-Mansfield
 >
 > In a message dated 11/19/98 7:54:36 AM Eastern Standard Time,
 > sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU writes:
 >
 > << A computer law seminar student approached me after he had turned in his
 >  first draft of his paper and was concerned that as he wrote it and
 >  thought about it and researched it the topic seemed to change underneath
 >  him.
 >
 >  Now *that* is progress!
 >
 >  Cheers,
 >  Steve >>
 >
 
 *************************************************************************
 Megan O'Neill, PhD
 Director of Composition                 "It's not true that life is
 Dept of English                         one damn thing after another--
 Creighton University                    it's one damn thing over and
 Omaha, NE 68178                         over." Edna St Vincent Millay
  >>
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Liz and Steve and all,
 
I wonder, in light of our students' apparently rock solid belief that they must
get their writing "right" on the first draft, if there are any research out there
exploring how students develop this attitude. Part of it, I'm sure, is the "18
year old syndrome": they may just need a little more growing experience before
they internalize that growth is a good thing. But perhaps they're also being
encouraged to think 'first draft, only opportunity'  in other ways. Has anyone run
across studies like this? Emig's *Composing Processes of 12th Graders* (I think
that's the title) comes close, but if there are more recent studies, I'd like to
know where to find them.
 
Megan
 
Liz Bryant wrote:
 
> Megan,
>
> This "disbelief" is fostered in part by an understanding of revision as fixing
> in light of punishment.  Getting students to relearn that is--like Steve
> says--progress.
>
> Liz Bryant
> Ohio State Univ-Mansfield
 
 
 
> --
 
************************************************************
Megan O'Neill, PhD
Director of Composition
Department of English
Creighton University
Omaha, NE 68178
 
phone: 402.280.2519
mailto: moneill@creighton.edu
http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
 
"The secret to life is enjoying the passage of time."
  --James Taylor
************************************************************
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Below is a text version of our call for papers.  Please pass it to other
lists.
Thanks
---------------------------------
 
 
The Fifth Annual International Conference
 
--0__=OvuClfiLEeOLWISG3m7bCLmHkXWcB1n6yGIspSYn4LCDOWpqbbgtukl9
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?Re-inventing Freire and Boal from S=E3o Paulo to St. Paul?
June 3 ? 5, 1999  New York City
 
The Pedagogy and Theatre of the Oppressed is a not-for-profit organizat=
ion
with a mission to challenge oppressive systems by promoting critical
thinking and social justice.  We organize an annual meeting that focuse=
s on
the work of liberatory educators, activists, and community organizers.
Conference attendees will collaborate in investigations of the roots of=
 
class, race, and gender inequalities. This event provides opportunities=
 to
combine action and reflection. Liberatory practitioners and theorists w=
ill
find the conference a stimulating place to share their knowledge and to=
 
reflect on and improve their work. We hope that what we practice in our=
 
conference can be achieved in the world.
 
We invite proposals on all aspects of emancipatory education and theatr=
e
including power relations in the learning environment, systems of
structural privilege and oppression, and subversive challenge. We encou=
rage
proposals that relate to any oppressed group. For inclusion in the
conference, your proposal must relate in some manner to Paulo Freire's
model of liberatory education or Augusto Boal's approach to interactive=
 
theatre.  We welcome proposals from teachers, theatre artists, and
community activists who employ in their work or research the ideas of
Freire and/or Boal. Please make this connection clear in your proposal.=
 We
strongly encourage interactive presentations.  Proposals must be postma=
rked
or emailed by December 15th.  Email submissions are strongly encouraged=
.
 
Performances
Workshops
Debates
Dialogues
Papers/Discussions
Panels
 
A Panel of Liberatory Activists . . .
 
Moderator Stanley Aronowitz will begin the conference on Thursday eveni=
ng.
Panelists  will include Donaldo Macedo, Henry Giroux, bell hooks, Miche=
lle
Fine, Gregory Tewksbury, Doug Paterson, and Jan Cohen-Cruz. The panelis=
ts
will initiate a dialog with conference attendees that explores the them=
e of
this year?s conference:
How do we transform the theories of Freire and Boal to use in different=
 
times and places?
 
Forum Theatre Workshops!
Forum Theatre:  3 ? Day Workshop
May 31 ? June 2, 1999
Introductory Theatre of the Oppressed Workshop
   June 3, 1999
Scenarios from the 3-day workshop will open the conference on Friday
morning.  Workshop information will accompany conference registration.
Questions?  Contact Doug Paterson at:
paterson@unomaha.edu
 
Presentation Formats
Unless otherwise noted, all sessions are 90 minutes in length.
 
Theatre of the Oppressed Workshops. Workshops based directly on the wor=
k of
Augusto Boal. Two or two and one-half hours in length.
 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed Workshops. Experiential activities which incl=
ude
audience involvement, presentations, and new techniques.
 
Debates or Dia-logues. Discussions of any aspect of liberatory educatio=
n by
two or more presenters.
 
Performances. Staged plays, musical arrangements, comedy motifs, dances=
,
etc. (Length may vary.  Say how much time you need.)
 
Panels. Pre-formed groups of three or four presentations addressing a
specific area of research or concern.
 
Paper Discussions. Summaries of research, written and delivered from no=
tes.
(Please don?t read.) Each presentation should last approximately 15
minutes, excluding discussion. Papers will be clustered in groups of th=
ree
or four, with time for dialogue.
 
Submit to:
ewissing@email.gc.cuny.edu
subject heading:  PTO Conference
or
Professor Stanley Aronowitz
Ph.D Dept. of Sociology, Rm 1750
City University of New York
33 West 42nd St.
New York NY 10036
Attn: PTO Conference
 
Proposal Cover Sheet          MAIL BY DECEMBER 15, 1998
__  Send me information on the 1999 Pedagogy & Theatre of the Oppressed=
 
Conference.
__  Workshop:  Theatre of the Oppressed.  Title:
__________________________________________
__  Workshop: Pedagogy of the Oppressed.  Title:
_________________________________________
__  Debate or dialogue. Title:
__________________________________________________________
__  Performance. Title:
_______________________________________________________________
__  Panel. Title:
_____________________________________________________________________
__  Paper discussion. Title:
____________________________________________________________
__  Willing to serve as chairperson.  Preferred area(s):
______________________________________
__  Willing to read proposals for next year?s conference.
__  I would like to join the national organization.  Please send member=
ship
information.
 
Name of Submitter:
______________________________________________________________
 
Title:
_______________________________________________________________________=
___
 
Department: _____________________________     Fax:
______________________________
 
Daytime Phone: __________________________     Evening Phone:
_____________________
 
Email Address:
___________________________________________________________________
 
Organization/Agency:
_____________________________________________________________
 
Organization/Agency Address:
___________________________________________________________
 
City: _____________________  State _________  Country _________ Zip/Pos=
tal
code ______________
 
Home Address:
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Date:         Fri, 20 Nov 1998 07:00:39 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Janice McIntire <soeder@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The pains of being a student (was Re: The joys of teaching)
In-Reply-To:  <36557870.AFA88AF2@creighton.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Megan:
        I believe that most of our studnets, although they are often
taught process in high school, receive a grade on their "final" draft.
Because of the nature and size of high school classes, process often
becomes a method without instilling a belief in it...my own daughters
write a "draft" and then workshop assignments involve asking a specific
number of questions.  The questions she (they) are asked are often merely
questions.  In other words, they don't really get to the heart of an
essay's central purpose...they are an exercise.  This fosters the belief
that the workshop is of only limited use, usually grammatical.  This
learning carries over into college work for most.
        Jan
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Nov 1998 10:19:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Wingard, Joel D" <mejdw01@MORAVIAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Textbooks
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain
 
Contrary to what Ed suggests, I have thought (although maybe not much)
about this business of buying textbooks, but I can't make up my mind
about it.
 
When I first encountered a book buyer years ago, fresh out of graduate
school, I was shocked and suprised and I had a gut reaction against
selling books.  But then I realized I had perhaps unfairly "deified"
books, which are after all merely material products (from one way of
looking at them).
 
So then I thought, "take the money and run,"  which for years I did,
even with some vestigal distaste.  But when I was working on my own book
I saw things differently again; now I understood how I was sort of
picking my own pocket, by implication or extension,  to sell exam copies
etc. to book buyers.  I maintained that posture for several years, until
one of the buyers persuaded me that selling these copies to him actually
lowered book costs to students.  Ideologically, I'd rather be on the
side of students than the book publishers.  They can take care of
themselves, for pete's sake.
 
But what Ed says is intriguing.  I wish I knew more.
 
 
Joel Wingard
English Dept.
Moravian College
Bethlehem, Pa.
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Edward White [SMTP:ewhite@CSUSB.EDU]
> Sent: Friday, November 20, 1998 12:15 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: Textbooks
>
> Colleagues, I am forwarding my reply to this request in case you have
> not
> thought much about the implications of this underground part of the
> textbook industry. --Ed White
>
>
> Lisa Crawford, I suspect you are new in this business and have not
> become
> aware of the really terrible curse it is to textbook writers and
> publishers. The recent editions of textbooks that your firm buys from
> faculty are given out free to them by publishers seeking adoption.  It
> is
> immoral for these faculty to sell those books for profit, thereby
> undercutting possible profit for the writers (some books take five
> years
> to complete) or the publishers who have incurred all the expenses of
> producing the book.  The students buy these books for virtually the
> same
> price they would spend for legitimate copies, but ALL the profits now
> go
> to your firm, which is a parasite on book publishing.  Many
> professional
> organizations, including the Council of Writing Program
> Administrators,
> have condemned this practice and urged their members NOT to contribute
> to
> it.  It has forced publishers to put authors on an otherwise
> unnecessary
> three-year revision schedule and to put annoying restrictions on the
> availabiity of examination copies of new text books.  Please do not
> come
> to my office, or, indeed, to my campus.  --Ed White
>
> On Thu, 19 Nov 1998, Lisa Hunt wrote:
>
> > Hello Professor White,
> >       My name is Lisa Crawford and I buy textbooks by profession. I
> pay a
> > very good price for recent editions in cash and wonder if you have
> any
> > books you'd like to sell. I'm happy to come at your convenience.
> Please
> > contact me at this address if I can be of service.
> >
> Thanks very much,
> >
> Lisa
> >
> > ______________________________________________________
> > Get Your Private, Free Email at http://www.hotmail.com
> >
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Date:         Fri, 20 Nov 1998 09:41:50 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: Textbooks
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Ed White:  "The recent editions of textbooks that your firm buys from
faculty are given out free to them by publishers seeking adoption.  It
is immoral for these faculty to sell those books for profit."
 
What happens when we rewrite this from the point of view of the
faculty?  I receive in my mailbox a textbook I didn't ask for, don't
like, and don't see any use for.  Am I obliged either to add it to my
already overcrowded shelves and protect it from the sun and damp
forever, or to gift the burden of ownership to someone else, or to use
up my time hauling it off to some charity so they can profit from it?
Who conferred upon me this obligation?
 
My personal rule-of-thumb is that I don't sell any examination copy that
I myself have requested.  But anything that comes uncalled for and
unwanted my way, I don't feel any compunction selling to anybody that
comes to my door willing to buy it.
 
Am I immoral?
 
Rich Haswell
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Textbooks
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Joel, I'll bet that initial price of textbooks is based on the knowledge
that some people sell free copies to buyers, that students sell back
used copies, etc.  I have no problem with students selling back (or
selling to other students) copies of books which they no longer want,
but I think our selling of examination copies which we've received at no
cost to ourselves is a very different matter.  I try to encourage
publishers' representatives who visit us _not_ to sample widely here,
but instead to send two copies of new editions and new texts to the
composition office, where we maintain a resource collection.
 
 
--
Irwin Weiser
Department of English
Purdue University
iweiser@purdue.edu
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Date:         Fri, 20 Nov 1998 10:51:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <sn282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Textbooks
In-Reply-To:  <3655395D.493D@falcon.tamucc.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Fri, 20 Nov 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
>
> Am I immoral?
>
Imagine finding this inquiry in one's email on a Friday. And with
impeachment hearings humming along. Time for a coffee break.
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Nov 1998 10:59:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Wingard, Joel D" <mejdw01@MORAVIAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Textbooks
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain
 
Irwin's post makes good sense, but so does Richard's -- as far as the
rule of thumb of not selling off exam copies of books he's personally
ordered.  I've never done that either; it's the "unwanted" unsolicited
books that I had been willing to sell off, and for much the same reasons
as Richard describes--not just that I thought I could get a piece of the
action.
 
Alas at a small college like where I teach, I couldn't take Irwin's
suggestion to have reps send composition books to the composition
office, because we don't have one.  But I have also put copies of some
composition books -- readers and rhetorics -- out on a shelf in our
department Commons Room for colleagues to browse and consider.
 
I'm seeing more complications to this matter, so that a simple policy
like "always sell" or "never sell" might not be the best route, for me
at least.
 
Joel Wingard
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Irwin Weiser [SMTP:iweiser@PURDUE.EDU]
> Sent: Friday, November 20, 1998 10:47 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: Textbooks
>
> Joel, I'll bet that initial price of textbooks is based on the
> knowledge
> that some people sell free copies to buyers, that students sell back
> used copies, etc.  I have no problem with students selling back (or
> selling to other students) copies of books which they no longer want,
> but I think our selling of examination copies which we've received at
> no
> cost to ourselves is a very different matter.  I try to encourage
> publishers' representatives who visit us _not_ to sample widely here,
> but instead to send two copies of new editions and new texts to the
> composition office, where we maintain a resource collection.
>
>
> --
> Irwin Weiser
> Department of English
> Purdue University
> iweiser@purdue.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert A. Schwegler" <Rschweg@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Textbooks
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I'd like to add to Ed's response to the book buyer that I have some doubts
about the ethics of the practice, at least as my ethical stance is defined
by my position as a state employee governed by the state ethics commission.
Here goes: If a medical examiner, physician in some other position, or
psychiatrist working for a state hospital were to get drug samples, would we
object to the MD selling them for personal profit?  I think so.  The MD gets
them by virtue of her professional appointment and her degree--and her
professional appointment is as a state worker.  She gets them because the
companies want her to consider using them for her patients.  We get the
samples for similar reasons.  I think a similar thing applies to state
workers who sell samples of stationery etc.  What do the rest of you think?
Bob Schwegler
RSCHWE@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Nov 1998 08:03:51 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Campbell <campbell@GONZAGA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Commas
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.6.32.19981119173735.007b6110@asde.com>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Although this doesn't directly address the comma issue, this set of
sentences made the rounds a few years ago on a list.  The explanation then
was that, given the unpunctuated sentence "Woman without her man is
nothing," men would punctuate the sentence in this way:
 
Woman, without her man, is nothing. OR Woman without her man is nothing.
 
Women, on the other hand, were supposed to favor this set of punctuation
marks:
 
Woman: without her, man is nothing.
 
 
As an ice-breaker before a meeting, I gave this problem to the tutors in
our writing center, and, although I had not expected it, their punctuation
of the sentence did fall along these lines.
 
 
Hope this helps.
 
Donna Campbell
 
 
On Thu, 19 Nov 1998, Keith Rhodes wrote:
 
> By the way, my comma rule should handle the idea that the commas go where
> the "unexpected" intervenes.  I left out the pages where it gets worked
> into different sentence transformations.  Just enough is too much in this
> case, the reverse of the Mark Twain's rule for good bourbon.
>
>
>         **********************************************
>         * Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition   *
>         * 2693 Colden, Department of English         *
>         * Northwest Missouri State University        *
>         * Maryville, MO 64468                        *
>         * 660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu *
>         * http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes         *
>         **********************************************
>
 
 
 
Donna M. Campbell                       |       Gonzaga University
Assistant Professor of English          |       AD Box 31   502 E. Boone
campbell@gonzaga.edu                    |       Spokane, WA 99258
http://www.gonzaga.edu/faculty/campbell |       (509) 323-6676
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Megan O'Neill <moneill@CREIGHTON.EDU>
Organization: Creighton University
Subject:      Re: Textbooks
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Given Rich's asking if his action is immoral, I think we might usefully
query what the meaning of 'is' is.
 
I'm going for coffee now myself to wipe out the bad taste I just left in
my own mouth...er, keyboard.
 
Megan
 
Steve North, SUNY Albany wrote:
 
> On Fri, 20 Nov 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
> >
> > Am I immoral?
> >
> Imagine finding this inquiry in one's email on a Friday. And with
> impeachment hearings humming along. Time for a coffee break.
>
> Steve North
 
 
 
--
************************************************************
Megan O'Neill, PhD
Director of Composition
Department of English
Creighton University
Omaha, NE 68178
 
phone: 402.280.2519
mailto: moneill@creighton.edu
http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
 
"The secret to life is enjoying the passage of time."
  --James Taylor
************************************************************
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Date:         Fri, 20 Nov 1998 08:01:34 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Kann <dkann@CALPOLY.EDU>
Organization: Cal Poly State University SLO
Subject:      Re: Textbooks
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Richard Haswell wrote:
>
> Ed White:  "The recent editions of textbooks that your firm buys from
> faculty are given out free to them by publishers seeking adoption.  It
> is immoral for these faculty to sell those books for profit."
>
> What happens when we rewrite this from the point of view of the
> faculty?  I receive in my mailbox a textbook I didn't ask for, don't
> like, and don't see any use for.  Am I obliged either to add it to my
> already overcrowded shelves and protect it from the sun and damp
> forever, or to gift the burden of ownership to someone else, or to use
> up my time hauling it off to some charity so they can profit from it?
> Who conferred upon me this obligation?
>
 
Rich:
 
        I don't know what the options are where you work, but here we have a
prison with an education program as well as a number of literacy
projects that are very happy to receive books.
 
David Kann
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Nov 1998 11:14:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Wingard, Joel D" <mejdw01@MORAVIAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Textbooks
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain
 
On Bob's post, I'd say, yes, definitely.  I mean, state workers selling
state property (stationery etc.) that they get as part of the conditions
of their employments is graft, or close to it.  When I was in the Navy
years ago, I knew guys who were selling military gear "on the street."
I thought it was pretty cool scam back then, but of course I also knew
it was illegal, if not immoral.
 
But can that analogy really be extended to books, and/or to unrequested
exam copies that come into the hands of people who are not working for
state governments or other public bodies?  Isn't there a difference?  Or
is there?
 
Joel Wingard
mejdw01@moravian.edu
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Robert A. Schwegler [SMTP:Rschweg@URIACC.URI.EDU]
> Sent: Friday, November 20, 1998 11:01 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: Textbooks
>
> I'd like to add to Ed's response to the book buyer that I have some
> doubts
> about the ethics of the practice, at least as my ethical stance is
> defined
> by my position as a state employee governed by the state ethics
> commission.
> Here goes: If a medical examiner, physician in some other position, or
> psychiatrist working for a state hospital were to get drug samples,
> would we
> object to the MD selling them for personal profit?  I think so.  The
> MD gets
> them by virtue of her professional appointment and her degree--and her
> professional appointment is as a state worker.  She gets them because
> the
> companies want her to consider using them for her patients.  We get
> the
> samples for similar reasons.  I think a similar thing applies to state
> workers who sell samples of stationery etc.  What do the rest of you
> think?
> Bob Schwegler
> RSCHWE@URIACC.URI.EDU
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Date:         Fri, 20 Nov 1998 10:19:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Margaret Graham <mgraham@IASTATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Commas and sex
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.6.32.19981119173735.007b6110@asde.com>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
A couple of weeks ago, I heard the results of a study on relationships.  It
reported that when the sex is good, it contributes 10% to a relationship;
however, when the sex is bad, it contributes 90% to a relationship.  I've
decided that that explains why we both obsess over punctuation and deny its
importance:  When punctuation, etc. work, we judge its importance at 10%,
but when it's not working, the importance is 90%.
 
Marty Graham
Director of First-Year Composition
Iowa State University
=========================================================================
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <anson@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Textbooks
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Bob makes a good point.  Let's test this out with other situations.  If I
receive a small box of specially-flavored Cheerios in the mail, I have the
choice of throwing it out (probably to the great protests of my two young kids),
or feeding it to the dog, or sprinkling it outside for the birds and squirrels,
or using it for some sort of Saturday afternoon art project with the kids.  I
can even eat it.  But I can't resell it:  it's "not for resale."  Almost all
desk copies say "not for resale."  I follow that rule, whether it's law or just
company policy, as a matter of ethic.
 
Isn't there a law against the practice of tearing the covers off paperbacks and
selling them as used books?  What else do we know about what's legal and illegal
in the publishing business?  Steve J.: do you know whether it's illegal for
people to collect samples of Cheerios and then sell them for profit?  And if so,
why doesn't that law apply to books, or does it?
 
 
 
 
 
Responding to the message of <WPA-L%98112009004412@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> I'd like to add to Ed's response to the book buyer that I have some doubts
> about the ethics of the practice, at least as my ethical stance is defined
> by my position as a state employee governed by the state ethics commission.
> Here goes: If a medical examiner, physician in some other position, or
> psychiatrist working for a state hospital were to get drug samples, would we
> object to the MD selling them for personal profit?  I think so.  The MD gets
> them by virtue of her professional appointment and her degree--and her
> professional appointment is as a state worker.  She gets them because the
> companies want her to consider using them for her patients.  We get the
> samples for similar reasons.  I think a similar thing applies to state
> workers who sell samples of stationery etc.  What do the rest of you think?
> Bob Schwegler
> RSCHWE@URIACC.URI.EDU
>
> .
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Professor of English
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846  Fax: (612) 626-2294
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <karine@ELMHURST.EDU>
Organization: Elmhurst College
Subject:      Re: Textbooks
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
I sometimes receive whole *cartons* of books, and they come to the mailroom,
far from my office, and I must decide what to do with books that I don't
even want to bother lugging back to my office.  I find it disturbingly
wasteful on the part of publishers to sample out their books like this--if
it's a common practice, then surely this is driving up textbook prices too.
 
Karin
 
Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Ed White:  "The recent editions of textbooks that your firm buys from
> faculty are given out free to them by publishers seeking adoption.  It
> is immoral for these faculty to sell those books for profit."
>
> What happens when we rewrite this from the point of view of the
> faculty?  I receive in my mailbox a textbook I didn't ask for, don't
> like, and don't see any use for.  Am I obliged either to add it to my
> already overcrowded shelves and protect it from the sun and damp
> forever, or to gift the burden of ownership to someone else, or to use
> up my time hauling it off to some charity so they can profit from it?
> Who conferred upon me this obligation?
>
> My personal rule-of-thumb is that I don't sell any examination copy that
> I myself have requested.  But anything that comes uncalled for and
> unwanted my way, I don't feel any compunction selling to anybody that
> comes to my door willing to buy it.
>
> Am I immoral?
>
> Rich Haswell
 
 
 
--
Karin Evans, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.
Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
630-617-3134
http://www.elmhurst.edu/~karine/default.html
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Textbooks
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/20/98 09:36
 
Taken out of any context, I would agree that there is an ethical problem in
selling promotional copies or desk copies of textbooks, pretty much for the
reasons Bob Schwegler has expressed. Putting it back in context probably makes
it worse. The organized used book market, as I understand it, has made a
shambles of the textbook market. 1) Most of the profit in textbooks sales lies
in the sales of used texts, and the profit goes to used book companies and the
bookstores rather than to the publishers or authors. Book buyers pay a small
price for used books, take a nice markup from the book stores, and the books
store, in turn, take a nice markup (better than the margin on new books by a
lot) on the used books, selling them at prices not all that much less than the
new book price. 2) This leads to higher prices for new books so that costs can
be covered and profit made before the used market kills new sales and to "new"
editions at ridicoulously short intervals to kill off the used market. All the
loot goes to the middlemen, while students and authors get the shaft. It seems
to me that there is an ethical problem with the whole structure of the
textbook market.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Richard Haswell wrote:
 
>
> My personal rule-of-thumb is that
 
and Joel Wingard wrote
 
Irwin's post makes good sense, but so does Richard's -- as far as the
rule of thumb of not selling off exam copies of books he's personally
ordered
 
All these "rules of thumb" appearing here, along with Joe William's in
his book, prompt me to paste here a response from one of my students to
Joe's use in _Syle_.
 
Subject:
        "The Rule of Thumb"!@#*
  Date:
        Tue, 17 Nov 1998 15:21:28 PST
  From:
        "Jennifer Mantle" <jenniferallisonm@hotmail.com>
    To:
        awarriner@csuhayward.edu
 
 
Hi Alison,
When reading Stlye recently I noticed Williams said, "there are no hard
rules here, only rules of thumb" (page 138).  My chin dropped when I
read this because I have heard the origin of this expression.  The "rule
of thumb" is the rule that a man cannot beat his wife with a stick
thicker than the width of his thumb.  Unfortunately, I don't have any
documentation for this, I heard it in a linguistics class.  I thought
you'd be appalled too, and maybe you could let him know.  See you
Wednesday,
 
 
Jennifer
 
 
--
Alison Warriner
Coordinator of Composition
California State University, Hayward
Hayward, California 94542
 
Phone: 510-885-3217
Home: 510-338-0331
Fax: 510-885-4797
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No need for suspicion; the corporate culture is too well established in the
UC system to leave any doubt.  However, I've found the best way of coping
with that is to offer alterantives, and was hoping that somewhere in the
writing program world an internal system of measuring where we are was
developing -- particularly since so many of us are academic mavericks.
Even a sense of the configuration and status of programs, the number of
degree granting, etc. would be helpful is giving the administration a sense
of where we fit in the field nationally -- particularly since we have a new
Dean who seems genuinely interested in undergraduate education.
 
 
At 08:32 PM 11/19/98 -0600, you wrote:
>Judy:
>
>I for one would be extremely suspicious of such a ranking if one exists.
>This smells like corporate one-upmanship to me.
>
>Randy Popken
>Tarleton State U.
>
>
>At 02:39 AM 11/18/98 -0800, you wrote:
>>Does anyone happen to know whether there are any national rankings of
>>writing programs (such as there are for universities and departments), and,
>>if so, whether such rankings are divided into type (those with majors,
>>independent, etc.)?  My Dean has just requested  such information from all
>>humanities departments.
>>Judy Kirscht
>>Acting Director, Writing Program
>>University of California, Santa Barbara
>>Santa Barbara, CA, 93106
>>(805) 893-4808, jkirscht@humanitas.ucsb.edu
>>
>
>
Judy Kirscht
Acting Director, Writing Program
University of California, Santa Barbara
Santa Barbara, CA, 93106
(805) 893-4808, jkirscht@humanitas.ucsb.edu
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I'd like to add one suggestion and two anecdotes to the textbook discussion:
 
Suggestion: Most exam copies I receive include a self addressed return label
so I just put the book back in its original container, slap the label on and
presto end of problem (or hold books for the publisher reps that visit me
regularly--they seem fine with taking books back).  Times I don't want to go
to all that trouble I spread them out among the graduate students who are
always looking for ideas.  We also keep a pretty good library going in our
Writing Center.
 
Anecdote 1: I regularly teach a communication ethics class and use this
issue as a "case."  Last time I taught it, a student held up one of the
texts with the Not for Resale plastered all over it that she had just
purchased from our University Bookstore.
 
Anecdote 2:  Theresa Enos and I edited a book several years ago (Professing
the New Rhetorics) that I was to use in a modern rhetorical theory class.  I
received my author's copy on Dec. 15;  students had "used" copies by the
first week of January.
 
Stuart
 
 
"Question Celebrity"
    * * *
Stuart C. Brown
Writing Program Director &
Associate Department Head
Department of English, Box 3E
New Mexico State University
Las Cruces, NM 88003
(505) 646-2413
http://www.nmsu.edu/~english/
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Hello. My name is Skip Morris, and this is my first post to wpa-l.  I've
been lurking for the past week or so.  Megan's comments about her
students' need to "get it right" the first time reminds me of my own
writing process.  There are as many ways to approach revision as there
are people writing.  Personally, I prefer to revise as I write;
therefore, I place a hell of a lot of emphasis on my first drafts.  I do
change my first drafts, but usually only after I've let them sit for
quite some time.  We often ask our students to write several papers (and
to revise them) in a a 16- or 8-week period.  In my opinion, this
approach to revision doesn't take into account how many people actually
write.
 
The topic of revision is of interest to me, because our freshman writing
director and I (I'll be the interim director next semester) need to talk
to one of our part time faculty members.  Recently, four of her students
complained that she lowered the grades on their portfolios because she
thought there was little or no revision happening between drafts.   This
teacher _is_ using grades as a club to force her revision methods onto
her students.  (Although I haven't seen the portfolios yet, my director
informs me that some revisions, although minor, were apparent in the
student drafts.)
 
It occurs to me as I write this that at times I may have been guilty of
the same thing.  When I can (where our curriculum permits it), I lean
less towards revising and more towards re-envisioning a piece of
writing--turn this essay into a short story, a poem, a letter; argue
this issue from a different position; rewrite this paper as if you were
a sports writer, a sociologist, a comedian.  It also helps if I make
writing seem more real to my students through publishing or
collaborative assignments.  I recently had my students write letters to
the editor, and so far eight of them have been published.  One student,
fascinated at seeing himself in print, couldn't put his article down
during class.  I joked, "Put it down, or you'll wear out the words."
"I'm looking for typos," he told me.  For him, revision suddenly got
very real.
 
Skip
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I feel left out of this discussion of selling examination copies handed
out by book reps.  We're too far north of everything to have book reps
or used book buyers.... Still, the discussion of the intertwining of
the composition industry and the publishing industry is intriguing.
And then throw in the rhetoric of ethics and morals. Hmmmmmm...
Makes me want to dust off my Foucault for some holiday reading.
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
Canton, NY
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and the problem is the reps don't send 2 copies to comp office--they send 5
or 6 to the comp office and then 1 each to every member of the committee.
It has been suggested that I save them and give them back to rep when he
comes back. A good idea. But with the revolving door on book reps these
days, you don't know when you'll see one. In the meantime, where in my
office am I supposed to keep all these multiple copies.
 
No, I'm not hauling them to the post office.
 
If I asked for one copy, then I keep it. But if I get multiple copies or
unsolicited copies, I simply cannot keep them.
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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Skip Morris' posting raises one of the most difficult issues I've had to
face in my brief teaching career--how do we resolve the tension
between students' rights to their own writing processes and our own ideas
about what might help them?  I'll be the first to admit that many of my
students have been more talented (and in some cases more experienced)
writers than I am, but that doesn't mean I don't know things that can help
them.  If we take that as a given (just for the sake of conversation), the
next question is, "Help them do what?"  And I struggle to decide whether
the answer is "Help them write better," or "Help them write like I do."
And I'm not always sure I can distinguish between those.
 
The best answer I've been able to develop is to frame the revision
lessons and expectations I have for students as "strategies" for them
to test out.  But I'm not entirely comfortable with the wishiwashiness of
that position--it offers them the opportunity not to take the lessons
seriously, which then requires me to find a way to make them take the
lessons seriously.  Skip Morris indicates clearly that grades are a
distasteful way to go about that--I'd like to hear his suggestions for
alternative forms of motivation.
 
Seth Kahn-Egan, Syracuse U.
 
Seth Kahn-Egan
Syracuse University
PhD Student in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
slkahneg@mailbox.syr.edu
315-423-8042 (home, NY)
804-315-0176 (home, VA)
____________________________________________________________________
"I'm as schizophrenic as a wet cat that's been beaten."--Kurt Cobain
"You are not what you own."--Fugazi
"You know, for the kids."--Tim Robbins, "The Hudsucker Proxy"
"Dave, I don't think that's a very good idea . . . Dave?"--HAL 9000
"Worry is like the interest you pay on a debt that never comes due."--"The
        Spanish Prisoner"
"Postmodernists don't agree with themselves."--Xin Liu Gale
"I'm a hedonist, just not a very good one."--Edward F. Lessor
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I would not use a phrase that had such an origin, but evidently the
phrase "rule of thumb" did not derive from any legal definition of
wife-beating.  See Christina Hoff Sommers' discussion of that alleged
derivation in "Who Stole Feminism" (NY: Simon & Schuster, 1994, p. 203,
where she calls it "a feminist fiction."
 
Rich (the immoralist)
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At 10:19 AM 11/20/98 -0500, Joel Wingard wrote:
>Ideologically, I'd rather be on the
>side of students than the book publishers.  They can take care of
>themselves, for pete's sake.
 
Joel (and Richard, and others who may be ambivalent about the resale of
comp copies), I appreciate your attempts to keep student interests in mind,
but this issue is more thorny than your publisher vs. student binary would
indicate.  I'll try to get at this in several ways (in addition to the
arguments already posted by Ed White, Bob Schwegler, and Chris Anson).
 
First, let's look at the numbers.  If a book might cost a student $30 brand
new, that money is split between the bookstore (which generally has a
20-25% profit margin), the author (whose royalties might generally be
anywhere from 8-18% of the remaining sum), and the publisher (to pay for
salaries, production costs, and tons of other things including R&D for
future projects).  If that book has been put on the shelf as a "used" copy
(that was really a new comp copy), the student will still pay about $24 --
but the money will be divided between the bookstore and the "used" book
wholesaler (and I use the term lightly), neither of whom will engage in any
form of support for our profession.  That's part of what we lose by saving
students $6 a piece.
 
Second, composition studies has been particularly good at using commercial
publishers as a power distribution mechanism for theoretically-grounded
pedagogical practice. This is an important part of our history,
particularly in the days before we had forums like our journals and this
listserv.  To be sure, there is far too much copy-cat publishing out there
today (as evidenced by the occasional calls for reviewers we see posted on
*this* list in which the only criterion for suitability is "reviewers
should be using X competitor"... I digress), but we have also been able to
use textbooks as a site of praxis.  By cutting off money to the publishers,
we close off our ability to harness their distribution network.  Thus,
those who sell their comp copies not only hurt the authors of that book (by
denying them royalties for less-then-minimum wage proceeds in most cases),
they also hurt the field.  Publisher's can't just "take care of themselves"
... they need money coming in from our students to stay afloat.  Hasn't
anyone noticed the merging and purging of the 1980s and 1990s?  I know you
have!  Clearly, the publishers have *not* been able to take care of
themselves, and now they are under increasing pressure to be as productive
as the media arms of their parent corporation.  The resale of comp copies
helped create this crisis.
 
Third, the circulation of comp copies in the used book market has upped the
stakes for "successful" books.  Risky publishing ventures are increasingly
rare, in part because projections for sales figures have grown as the comp
copy market has succeeded.  This means that the days of publishing a nice
little book that might (optimistically) sell 4,000 copies are pretty much
over, since that's about how many free copies will be distributed just to
get folks like us to consider them.  Instead, most sales projections are in
the 10,000 copies range just to cover the cost of comp copies and their
immediate appearance as "used" books (see Stuart Brown's post for an
example).  The result: less diversity in approaches, more pressure to
produce a block-buster, over-reliance on the more conservative end of the
review process, and pound after pound of copy-cat books that add little if
anything to the disciplinary conversation.  There are exceptions, but they
remain exceptions.  And through this reproduction cycle, the prices go up
... also to compensate for the comp copies being sold to students as
"used".  All this to save $6.
 
Fourth, there are alternatives.  Someone has already mentioned literacy
centers and prisons ... most are happy to receive these books.  How about
your own campus Writing Center?  Publishers, too, are supplying
alternatives, by enclosing return mailing labels or other mechanisms for
shipping books back to the warehouse or off to another country with no
effort.  Surprisingly few people take advantage of these options, however.
Indeed, it appears that few people even *see* these alternatives as they
take off the shrink-wrap from the books that arrive.
 
In the time I've been watching this issue (13 years now), I have noticed
that experienced reps do restrain themselves from "over-sampling" (in the
industry lingo).   But with the mergings and purgings, experienced reps are
a vanishing breed.  I *am* irritated when I receive books that anyone who
had met me for 2 minutes would know not to send (Mayfield just sent me a
bunch last week, in fact -- I walked them up to the Writing Center).
However, I am delighted when a rep sends me a book s/he thinks might fit
with my approach to rhetoric and writing -- even if it's a gamble on the
rep's part.  That's good customer service.  It would not serve us well if
we all had rules saying that we could only get books we requested: *good*
reps know their lists better than we do, and can often surprise us with
something interesting ... particularly something from another discipline we
might not see otherwise.
 
Economies of publishing are inextricably linked with economies of teaching.
 We can't get away from this, and I suggest that we may not want to.
Looking beyond the binary, it seems that publishers really can't take care
of themselves, as if they are in a vacuum.  Selling comp copies hurts *us*
badly.
 
Enough from me.
 
Libby
 
 
 
````````````````````````````````````````
 
Libby Miles
College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
 
lmiles@uriacc.uri.edu
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All,
 
I don't know about its authenticity.  I will query A.A. and the person who
sent it to me, and I'll get back to you.
 
Since I'm a little paranoid about the R.R. agendas, I tend to take these
things seriously.
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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You might look under "learned helplessness" (Martin Seligman).  There are
several studies, and more possible, of student success in light of L.H. in
some way.
 
 On Fri, 20 Nov 1998, Megan O'Neill wrote:
 
> Liz and Steve and all,
>
> I wonder, in light of our students' apparently rock solid belief that they must
> get their writing "right" on the first draft, if there are any research out there
> exploring how students develop this attitude. Part of it, I'm sure, is the "18
> year old syndrome": they may just need a little more growing experience before
> they internalize that growth is a good thing. But perhaps they're also being
> encouraged to think 'first draft, only opportunity'  in other ways. Has anyone run
> across studies like this? Emig's *Composing Processes of 12th Graders* (I think
> that's the title) comes close, but if there are more recent studies, I'd like to
> know where to find them.
>
> Megan
>
> Liz Bryant wrote:
>
> > Megan,
> >
> > This "disbelief" is fostered in part by an understanding of revision as fixing
> > in light of punishment.  Getting students to relearn that is--like Steve
> > says--progress.
> >
> > Liz Bryant
> > Ohio State Univ-Mansfield
>
>
>
> > --
>
> ************************************************************
> Megan O'Neill, PhD
> Director of Composition
> Department of English
> Creighton University
> Omaha, NE 68178
>
> phone: 402.280.2519
> mailto: moneill@creighton.edu
> http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
>
> "The secret to life is enjoying the passage of time."
>   --James Taylor
> ************************************************************
>
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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I keep all my sample textbooks organized by publisher on a special shelf.
When the textbook sales reps come by, I ask them to take back all their own
books.  They always do, by the way--sometimes borrowing a handcart to do
so.  I keep solicited hardcover books as long as it takes.  If one
company's books are building up too much, I hold it against that company
and recycle all the paperbacks and, yes, sell any unsolicited hardcovers
and give the money to our English honors society.  Okay, one company ticked
me off so much with its "spamming" that I used its sale receipts to pay for
a recuperative round of golf.  My conscience feels Cascade and Jet-Dry
clean, especially since I ask for paperback exam copies when there is an
option.
 
Keith Rhodes
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Cathy,
 
The WPA Portland Resolution and Intellectual Work statements may be of some
use to you, but they're not exactly what you want.  Both are available at
the WPA website.  The URL is in my signature line, below.
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
Professor of English          /     Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
Home page:
 http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/hesse/welcome.html
ISU Grad Program page:
 http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/english/html_sources/grad1.html
Council of Writing Program Administrators page:
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
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     As an author and composition director, I would like to thank Libby
     Miles for her thoughtful analysis of the textbook situation.  It is
     the best I have ever read, and it addresses important issues.  On our
     campus, the bookstore sells used books almost exclusively, even used
     linguistics workbooks that have the answers written in them, despite
     our protests.  We are about to reach the point that publishers (my own
     among them) are refusing to provide desk copies and ancillary
     materials in the absence of orders for new books, and I think they are
     completely justified.  I have not sold a book for almost twenty years.
     When reps ask where to send books, i ask that they sent no more than
     two copies to me, and I ask them not to send books that I know I will
     not consider.  I find that another place for the books I do not want
     is our Writing Project.  Public school teachers are always eager to
     receive new materials that broaden the scope of the rather narrow
     approved textbook list.  They, like us, are good friends with the
     photocopy machine.
     Rick Batteiger
     Oklahoma State University
     Stillwater
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At 01:05 PM 11/20/98 +0000, you wrote:
>I would not use a phrase that had such an origin, but evidently the
>phrase "rule of thumb" did not derive from any legal definition of
>wife-beating.  See Christina Hoff Sommers' discussion of that alleged
>derivation in "Who Stole Feminism" (NY: Simon & Schuster, 1994, p. 203,
>where she calls it "a feminist fiction."
 
I had heard two other derivations.  First, that it comes from the artists'
use of the thumb for figuring proportions.  Second, that it comes from
the derivation of an inch (which is supposed to be about the length of
the last part of the thumb, so you can use your thumb if you don't happen
to have a ruler).
 
The only things I've seen that talk about wife beating either don't mention
a rule at all, but simply forbid it (1641 Body of Liberties, for instance),
or talk about the stick being not larger than a finger (such as Cotton
Mather's "Ornaments for the Daughters of Zion").
 
 
Trish Roberts-Miller    redball@mindspring.com or engpat@showme.missouri.edu
 "So from peak to peak/ I run - my life, a palindrome,
But each lap unique."  (C. Lewis)  http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat
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I think it's true that revision is often seen as punishment for not doing
it right the first time.  It's also seen as a form of cheating, like
throwing the dice again in Monopoly if you don't like the first number you
get.  Faced with this reluctance to revise, I try to postpone the
beginning of writing until the plan is clear and the writer is impatient
to begin.  For students who have to see what they wrote before they know
what they think, this doesn't work, of course.
 
Leon Coburn
UNLV
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Nov 1998 16:17:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Wingard, Joel D" <mejdw01@MORAVIAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Textbooks
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="iso-8859-1"
 
Wow, Libby, that's an amazing statement!  An essay in itself the puts it
all together.  I want to show it to my department, where a little "list"
discussion of its own erupted on the subject today, if I may?
 
Oh, and I sent a book buyer away empty handed today.
 
 
 
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Libby Miles [SMTP:lmiles@URIACC.URI.EDU]
> Sent: Friday, November 20, 1998 2:19 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: Textbooks
>
> At 10:19 AM 11/20/98 -0500, Joel Wingard wrote:
> >Ideologically, I'd rather be on the
> >side of students than the book publishers.  They can take care of
> >themselves, for pete's sake.
>
> Joel (and Richard, and others who may be ambivalent about the resale
> of
> comp copies), I appreciate your attempts to keep student interests in
> mind,
> but this issue is more thorny than your publisher vs. student binary
> would
> indicate.  I'll try to get at this in several ways (in addition to the
> arguments already posted by Ed White, Bob Schwegler, and Chris Anson).
>
> First, let's look at the numbers.  If a book might cost a student $30
> brand
> new, that money is split between the bookstore (which generally has a
> 20-25% profit margin), the author (whose royalties might generally be
> anywhere from 8-18% of the remaining sum), and the publisher (to pay
> for
> salaries, production costs, and tons of other things including R&D for
> future projects).  If that book has been put on the shelf as a "used"
> copy
> (that was really a new comp copy), the student will still pay about
> $24 --
> but the money will be divided between the bookstore and the "used"
> book
> wholesaler (and I use the term lightly), neither of whom will engage
> in any
> form of support for our profession.  That's part of what we lose by
> saving
> students $6 a piece.
>
> Second, composition studies has been particularly good at using
> commercial
> publishers as a power distribution mechanism for
> theoretically-grounded
> pedagogical practice. This is an important part of our history,
> particularly in the days before we had forums like our journals and
> this
> listserv.  To be sure, there is far too much copy-cat publishing out
> there
> today (as evidenced by the occasional calls for reviewers we see
> posted on
> *this* list in which the only criterion for suitability is "reviewers
> should be using X competitor"... I digress), but we have also been
> able to
> use textbooks as a site of praxis.  By cutting off money to the
> publishers,
> we close off our ability to harness their distribution network.  Thus,
> those who sell their comp copies not only hurt the authors of that
> book (by
> denying them royalties for less-then-minimum wage proceeds in most
> cases),
> they also hurt the field.  Publisher's can't just "take care of
> themselves"
> ... they need money coming in from our students to stay afloat.
> Hasn't
> anyone noticed the merging and purging of the 1980s and 1990s?  I know
> you
> have!  Clearly, the publishers have *not* been able to take care of
> themselves, and now they are under increasing pressure to be as
> productive
> as the media arms of their parent corporation.  The resale of comp
> copies
> helped create this crisis.
>
> Third, the circulation of comp copies in the used book market has
> upped the
> stakes for "successful" books.  Risky publishing ventures are
> increasingly
> rare, in part because projections for sales figures have grown as the
> comp
> copy market has succeeded.  This means that the days of publishing a
> nice
> little book that might (optimistically) sell 4,000 copies are pretty
> much
> over, since that's about how many free copies will be distributed just
> to
> get folks like us to consider them.  Instead, most sales projections
> are in
> the 10,000 copies range just to cover the cost of comp copies and
> their
> immediate appearance as "used" books (see Stuart Brown's post for an
> example).  The result: less diversity in approaches, more pressure to
> produce a block-buster, over-reliance on the more conservative end of
> the
> review process, and pound after pound of copy-cat books that add
> little if
> anything to the disciplinary conversation.  There are exceptions, but
> they
> remain exceptions.  And through this reproduction cycle, the prices go
> up
> ... also to compensate for the comp copies being sold to students as
> "used".  All this to save $6.
>
> Fourth, there are alternatives.  Someone has already mentioned
> literacy
> centers and prisons ... most are happy to receive these books.  How
> about
> your own campus Writing Center?  Publishers, too, are supplying
> alternatives, by enclosing return mailing labels or other mechanisms
> for
> shipping books back to the warehouse or off to another country with no
> effort.  Surprisingly few people take advantage of these options,
> however.
> Indeed, it appears that few people even *see* these alternatives as
> they
> take off the shrink-wrap from the books that arrive.
>
> In the time I've been watching this issue (13 years now), I have
> noticed
> that experienced reps do restrain themselves from "over-sampling" (in
> the
> industry lingo).   But with the mergings and purgings, experienced
> reps are
> a vanishing breed.  I *am* irritated when I receive books that anyone
> who
> had met me for 2 minutes would know not to send (Mayfield just sent me
> a
> bunch last week, in fact -- I walked them up to the Writing Center).
> However, I am delighted when a rep sends me a book s/he thinks might
> fit
> with my approach to rhetoric and writing -- even if it's a gamble on
> the
> rep's part.  That's good customer service.  It would not serve us well
> if
> we all had rules saying that we could only get books we requested:
> *good*
> reps know their lists better than we do, and can often surprise us
> with
> something interesting ... particularly something from another
> discipline we
> might not see otherwise.
>
> Economies of publishing are inextricably linked with economies of
> teaching.
>  We can't get away from this, and I suggest that we may not want to.
> Looking beyond the binary, it seems that publishers really can't take
> care
> of themselves, as if they are in a vacuum.  Selling comp copies hurts
> *us*
> badly.
>
> Enough from me.
>
> Libby
>
>
>
> ````````````````````````````````````````
>
> Libby Miles
> College Writing Program
> University of Rhode Island
>
> lmiles@uriacc.uri.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Nov 1998 15:19:48 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <TownsendM@MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: textbooks
In-Reply-To:  <9811209115.AA911592545@okway.okstate.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Another method for placing unneeded, proliferating textbooks is to offer
them to visiting international scholars and students.  We've recently sent
composition books home with colleagues from Romania and South Africa, and a
soon-to-depart Thai teacher will probably take a stack with her, too.  I've
also sent copies with our faculty who are traveling to international
universities (if they'll agree to carry them) to leave at their host
institutions.  These textbooks are resources that can be hard to come by
for many places.  I've had no qualms about recycling them in this way--but
now that I write this, I'm wondering if this is seen as ethical by those
with more insight.
 
Marty Townsend
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 21 Nov 1998 08:33:55 +0200
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "mschaub@acs.aucegypt.edu" <mschaub@AUCEGYPT.EDU>
Subject:      textbooks (to overseas colleagues)
In-Reply-To:  <v0300780bb27b8ab502a5@[128.206.30.195]>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
WPAers:
 
Marty Townsend's idea of sending unneeded composition textbooks to overseas
colleagues is a *Great* idea!  Every year I order tons of examination
copies at CCCC but only a very small percentage are actually sent (our
requests are largely ignored).  I don't actually blame the publishers,
as the airmail costs to send heavy books overseas is extreme.   Thanks
to folks like Doug Day (Allyn & Bacon), Berj Jamkojian (Houghton-Mifflin),
and the other nice reps. at book tables at CCCs, we *do* have a shelf
of examination copies for our 30 full-time comp. faculty to use.  But
we are a fairly affluent institution that can afford to send its WPA (me)
to CCCC every year--and I schlep 40 pounds of books back with me in my
suitcases.  Sending your free books to less affluent institutions is
a noble way to deal with the textbook (resale) problem *and* help
the profession.
 
Mark Schaub
Director, Freshman Writing Program
The American University in Cairo
mschaub@aucegypt.edu
http://sas.auc.eun.eg/acs/mschaub
 
 
 
>Another method for placing unneeded, proliferating textbooks is to offer
>them to visiting international scholars and students.  We've recently sent
>composition books home with colleagues from Romania and South Africa, and a
>soon-to-depart Thai teacher will probably take a stack with her, too.  I've
>also sent copies with our faculty who are traveling to international
>universities (if they'll agree to carry them) to leave at their host
>institutions.  These textbooks are resources that can be hard to come by
>for many places.  I've had no qualms about recycling them in this way--but
>now that I write this, I'm wondering if this is seen as ethical by those
>with more insight.
>
>Marty Townsend
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 21 Nov 1998 10:24:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The pains of revision
MIME-Version: 1.0
 
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii; x-mac-type="54455854"; x-mac-creator="4D4F5353"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Well, we can't ignore teaching writing processes.  And we
can't coddle students into thinking that they don't have to
revise and revise again without switching voice or audience
or anything else.  There are certain skills and certain ways
to do it that must be learned.  Can anyone edit fully on the
fly?  If you can now, could you when you were a novice
writer?  Students often don't know well enough what it
should look like or what the rules/guidelines are to do it
effectively on the fly.  My students are often shocked to
hear that I am a "seven draft writer."  Or that multiple
passes are required to even get it into something resembling
coherent, let alone details and refinement.  And then I
still miss things which sharp editors can improve.
 
Some of writing is, in fact, hard work.  We should make it
fun when possible, but let's not pretend it is all fun and
games.  Practicing for a sport is not all fun - even with
the best coaches and most dedicated students.  But the
result is worth it.  So it is with writing.
 
As to imposing writing processes - does anyone do that
artificially?  Most writing is done on a deadline (lawyers,
journalists, business people collectively do a lot more
writing than academics and creative fiction writers - if for
no other reason than there are more of them - it is the kind
of writing our students are really most likely to be doing,
isn't it).  Learning to write under the time constraints and
the page limits and topic limits and audience restrictions
is much more valuable in most ways for most careers than
more fanciful writing.  And these skills and processes are
relatively more structured than other sorts of writing, I
think.
 
Many students don't have a "natural writing process" or any
writing process.  A large part of what I teach in our
writing program is having the students learn that there is a
process they can  learn, master even; and that they can and
must make that process their own.  This claiming ownership
of the process always involves adaptation and self-discovery
and learning about how one works best.  So it really is a
false dichotomy to say it is either/or.  Students need to be
taught - it is not native in our genes - and learning means
making it one's own and adapting it to fit one's own
processes.
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Lawmakers ought not to be law-breakers."
 
Chaucer, "The Man of Law's Tale,"  The Canterbury Tales, c.
1386
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 21 Nov 1998 10:58:45 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Margaret T. Rustick" <mrustick@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Revision and process/product split
In-Reply-To:  <36557870.AFA88AF2@creighton.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
At 08:10 AM 11/20/98 -0600, you wrote:
 
I know many of us are conscious of the tenuous nature of the
process/product binary, but it seems to me that the discussion of students'
resistance to revision reinforces a separation of the two.  I wonder if
students' resistance to revision may not be simply a matter of their
misperceptions of the process, but also of the product.  I'm thinking here
of Anne Penrose and Cheryl Geisler's "Reading and Writing Without
Authority" in which they compare the attitudes of a freshman writer and a
graduate student, and they conclude that the freshman actually sets a more
difficult task for herself, believing that writers reach some kind of
closure on a subject which they present as objective truth.  Students
beliefs about the process--whether they think good writing results from
multiple drafts or just one--may not be as significant as their belief that
products are static repositories of meaning.  And I have to wonder if the
way we present revision doesn't contribute to that belief.  Do we teach
them that revision is a process in which writers' thoughts move closer to
some "truth" and that texts are increasingly perfected so that meaning
becomes more transparent, more easily consumed by readers?
 
I am also concerned about discussions of revision that talk about discrete
drafts.  I couldn't tell you if I'm a seven draft writer or a one draft
writer.  Is a draft something that other people read?  Something I print
out?  What about those printouts I make but then throw away during one
session at the keyboard?  What's all that stuff I'm doing at the keyboard
as I produce if it's not revision?  Are we claiming that students don't
revise simply because they don't make changes after we stick our noses into
the process, and that no draft is ever finished until we do, no matter what
the writer says?
 
I don't mean to suggest by all this that students don't need to revise or
that we don't need to provide some motivation and guidance for those
revisions.  I am truly curious how other teachers convey to students that
writing and reading are both active processes of making meaning.  I don't
think it's enough to make overt claims about the active, social
construction of meaning and then to present the goal of revision as texts
that close off that construction.  We need to look to the inherent messages
we may be sending students when we require revisions, both in terms of the
process and the product.
 
No answers here, just cautions and more questions.
 
Margaret
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 21 Nov 1998 20:36:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marian Barchilon <barchilon@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The pains of revision
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="iso-8859-1"
 
I wonder if patience really is at the heart of some of the matters you
discuss. In this high-tech, fast-paced world, we are still teaching our
students that high-level thinking tasks require analysis, and that takes
time and patience (and drafts).  Patience and dedication to task are
lifelong learning principles that teach students more than writing.  I think
it is at the core of what an education means.
 
-----Original Message-----
From: Steve Jamar [mailto:sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU]
Sent: Saturday, November 21, 1998 8:24 AM
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
Subject: Re: The pains of revision
 
 
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii; x-mac-type="54455854";
x-mac-creator="4D4F5353"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Well, we can't ignore teaching writing processes.  And we
can't coddle students into thinking that they don't have to
revise and revise again without switching voice or audience
or anything else.  There are certain skills and certain ways
to do it that must be learned.  Can anyone edit fully on the
fly?  If you can now, could you when you were a novice
writer?  Students often don't know well enough what it
should look like or what the rules/guidelines are to do it
effectively on the fly.  My students are often shocked to
hear that I am a "seven draft writer."  Or that multiple
passes are required to even get it into something resembling
coherent, let alone details and refinement.  And then I
still miss things which sharp editors can improve.
 
Some of writing is, in fact, hard work.  We should make it
fun when possible, but let's not pretend it is all fun and
games.  Practicing for a sport is not all fun - even with
the best coaches and most dedicated students.  But the
result is worth it.  So it is with writing.
 
As to imposing writing processes - does anyone do that
artificially?  Most writing is done on a deadline (lawyers,
journalists, business people collectively do a lot more
writing than academics and creative fiction writers - if for
no other reason than there are more of them - it is the kind
of writing our students are really most likely to be doing,
isn't it).  Learning to write under the time constraints and
the page limits and topic limits and audience restrictions
is much more valuable in most ways for most careers than
more fanciful writing.  And these skills and processes are
relatively more structured than other sorts of writing, I
think.
 
Many students don't have a "natural writing process" or any
writing process.  A large part of what I teach in our
writing program is having the students learn that there is a
process they can  learn, master even; and that they can and
must make that process their own.  This claiming ownership
of the process always involves adaptation and self-discovery
and learning about how one works best.  So it really is a
false dichotomy to say it is either/or.  Students need to be
taught - it is not native in our genes - and learning means
making it one's own and adapting it to fit one's own
processes.
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Lawmakers ought not to be law-breakers."
 
Chaucer, "The Man of Law's Tale,"  The Canterbury Tales, c.
1386
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Date:         Sun, 22 Nov 1998 08:53:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dawn Skorczewski <dskorczewski@BEDFORDSTMARTINS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Open request for phone interviews
X-cc:         "TFOUNTAINE@CSUCHICO.EDU" <TFOUNTAINE@CSUCHICO.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: multipart/alternative;
              boundary="----_=_NextPart_001_01BE163F.BB1CE99C"
 
This message is in MIME format. Since your mail reader does not understand
this format, some or all of this message may not be legible.
 
------_=_NextPart_001_01BE163F.BB1CE99C
Content-Type: text/plain
 
Hi Tim. I am doing this same kind of work on a part time basis for
Bedford/StMartins Press, and using it for a book I am writing about writing
programs across the country. I would love to talk more about this with you,
since you seem to be doing the same thing! I have interviewed directors plus
faculty (TA's, PT's, FT's, etc), but am now focusing mainly on directors. I
usually ask about five questions:
1. how they define what it means to teach first year writing (what, how,
why).
2. what texts are used in the program: how they are chosen, how they are
liked  3. books or software they think should be invented.
4. the state of the field of composition and their place in it, as well as
that of their institution over the past decade or so.
5. people they think I should talk to at their school and others.
 
I have really enjoyed this work and learned a lot!
 
Dawn Skorczewski
Harvard U. and Bedford/StMartins
 
> ----------
> From:         Fountaine, Tim[SMTP:TFOUNTAINE@CSUCHICO.EDU]
> Reply To:     Writing Program Administration
> Sent:         Thursday, November 19, 1998 5:00 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Open request for phone interviews
>
> > Dear Fellow WPAs:
> >
> > A colleague and I have been struck by a remarkable similarity in the
> > content of stories WPAs have shared with us about their experiences with
> > program administration.  We would like to expand our inquiry and wish to
> > interview WPAs from a variety of campuses in order to find out more
> about
> > WPA narratives, the tropes of those narratives, and the narrative
> > strategies employed by WPAs as a means to create effective or
> ineffective
> > subject positions within writing programs and between writing programs
> and
> > department/university politics.
> >
> > We would like to identify WPAs who are willing to talk with us.  Our
> > preference is to set up phone interviews.  With  those who give
> > permission,  we will tape the interview, write a transcript, and destroy
> > the tape.  Otherwise, we will simply take notes.  In compliance with the
> > human subject research guidelines our university sanctions, the identity
> > of all interviewees will be kept strictly confidential.  Identifying
> > details of all kinds will be changed or eliminated.  We are looking for
> > overlapping descriptions in these stories, with some attention to
> > variations on themes.  Our focus is power relations: how do WPAs narrate
> > their own parts  in power dynamics within and beyond writing programs?
> >
> > We believe the interview would take approximately 45 minutes.  We
> realize
> > this is quite a bit of time.
> >
> > Please reply via email or call either of us at your convenience.
> >
> > Thank you for your consideration.
> >
> > Tim Fountaine
> > tfountaine@csuchico.edu
> > 530-898-5796
> >
> > Thia Wolf
> > twolf@csuchico.edu
> > 530-898-6037
> >
>
 
------_=_NextPart_001_01BE163F.BB1CE99C
Content-Type: text/html
Content-Transfer-Encoding: quoted-printable
 
<!DOCTYPE HTML PUBLIC "-//W3C//DTD HTML 3.2//EN">
<HTML>
<HEAD>
<META HTTP-EQUIV=3D"Content-Type" CONTENT=3D"text/html; =
charset=3Dus-ascii">
<META NAME=3D"Generator" CONTENT=3D"MS Exchange Server version =
5.5.2232.0">
<TITLE>RE: Open request for phone interviews</TITLE>
</HEAD>
<BODY>
 
<P><FONT COLOR=3D"#0000FF" SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">Hi Tim. I am doing =
this same kind of work on a part time basis for Bedford/StMartins =
Press, and using it for a book I am writing about writing programs =
across the country. I would love to talk more about this with you, =
since you seem to be doing the same thing! I have interviewed directors =
plus faculty (TA's, PT's, FT's, etc), but am now focusing mainly on =
directors. I usually ask about five questions:</FONT></P>
 
<P><FONT COLOR=3D"#0000FF" SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">1. how they define =
what it means to teach first year writing (what, how, why).</FONT>
<BR><FONT COLOR=3D"#0000FF" SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">2. what texts are =
used in the program: how they are chosen, how they are liked&nbsp; 3. =
books or software they think should be invented.</FONT></P>
 
<P><FONT COLOR=3D"#0000FF" SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">4. the state of the =
field of composition and their place in it, as well as that of their =
institution over the past decade or so. </FONT></P>
 
<P><FONT COLOR=3D"#0000FF" SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">5. people they think =
I should talk to at their school and others.</FONT>
</P>
 
<P><FONT COLOR=3D"#0000FF" SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">I have really =
enjoyed this work and learned a lot!</FONT>
</P>
 
<P><FONT COLOR=3D"#0000FF" SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">Dawn =
Skorczewski</FONT>
<BR><FONT COLOR=3D"#0000FF" SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">Harvard U. and =
Bedford/StMartins</FONT>
</P>
<UL>
<P><FONT SIZE=3D1 FACE=3D"MS Sans Serif">----------</FONT>
<BR><B><FONT SIZE=3D1 FACE=3D"MS Sans Serif">From:</FONT></B> &nbsp; =
<FONT SIZE=3D1 FACE=3D"MS Sans Serif">Fountaine, =
Tim[SMTP:TFOUNTAINE@CSUCHICO.EDU]</FONT>
<BR><B><FONT SIZE=3D1 FACE=3D"MS Sans Serif">Reply To:</FONT></B> =
&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp; <FONT SIZE=3D1 FACE=3D"MS Sans =
Serif">Writing Program Administration</FONT>
<BR><B><FONT SIZE=3D1 FACE=3D"MS Sans Serif">Sent:</FONT></B> &nbsp; =
<FONT SIZE=3D1 FACE=3D"MS Sans Serif">Thursday, November 19, 1998 5:00 =
PM</FONT>
<BR><B><FONT SIZE=3D1 FACE=3D"MS Sans Serif">To:</FONT></B> =
&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp; <FONT SIZE=3D1 FACE=3D"MS Sans =
Serif">WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU</FONT>
<BR><B><FONT SIZE=3D1 FACE=3D"MS Sans Serif">Subject:</FONT></B> =
&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp;&nbsp; <FONT SIZE=3D1 FACE=3D"MS Sans =
Serif">Open request for phone interviews</FONT>
</P>
 
<P><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; Dear Fellow WPAs:</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt;</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; A colleague and I have been =
struck by a remarkable similarity in the</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; content of stories WPAs have =
shared with us about their experiences with</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; program administration.&nbsp; We =
would like to expand our inquiry and wish to</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; interview WPAs from a variety of =
campuses in order to find out more about</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; WPA narratives, the tropes of =
those narratives, and the narrative</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; strategies employed by WPAs as a =
means to create effective or ineffective</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; subject positions within writing =
programs and between writing programs and</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; department/university =
politics.</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt;</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; We would like to identify WPAs =
who are willing to talk with us.&nbsp; Our</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; preference is to set up phone =
interviews.&nbsp; With&nbsp; those who give</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; permission,&nbsp; we will tape =
the interview, write a transcript, and destroy</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; the tape.&nbsp; Otherwise, we =
will simply take notes.&nbsp; In compliance with the</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; human subject research guidelines=
 our university sanctions, the identity</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; of all interviewees will be kept =
strictly confidential.&nbsp; Identifying</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; details of all kinds will be =
changed or eliminated.&nbsp; We are looking for</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; overlapping descriptions in =
these stories, with some attention to</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; variations on themes.&nbsp; Our =
focus is power relations: how do WPAs narrate</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; their own parts&nbsp; in power =
dynamics within and beyond writing programs?</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt;</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; We believe the interview would =
take approximately 45 minutes.&nbsp; We realize</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; this is quite a bit of =
time.</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt;</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; Please reply via email or call =
either of us at your convenience.</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt;</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; Thank you for your =
consideration.</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt;</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; Tim Fountaine</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; tfountaine@csuchico.edu</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; 530-898-5796</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt;</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; Thia Wolf</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; twolf@csuchico.edu</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt; 530-898-6037</FONT>
<BR><FONT SIZE=3D2 FACE=3D"Arial">&gt;</FONT>
</P>
</UL>
</BODY>
</HTML>
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On Sat, 21 Nov 1998, mschaub@acs.aucegypt.edu wrote:
 
One more thought on this thread:
 
If you have an office of global education (that's what we call ours) on
campus, you might see if they are collecting books for overseas projects.
For example, our global education office is trying to start a library on
Andros Island in the Bahamas (we do biology and some English courses
there) and gladly accepted several boxes of books, including comp texts of
various ages, that I wanted to give away as I was in the midst of shifting
offices.
 
 > WPAers: >
> Marty Townsend's idea of sending unneeded composition textbooks to overseas
> colleagues is a *Great* idea!  Every year I order tons of examination
> copies at CCCC but only a very small percentage are actually sent (our
> requests are largely ignored).  I don't actually blame the publishers,
> as the airmail costs to send heavy books overseas is extreme.   Thanks
> to folks like Doug Day (Allyn & Bacon), Berj Jamkojian (Houghton-Mifflin),
> and the other nice reps. at book tables at CCCs, we *do* have a shelf
> of examination copies for our 30 full-time comp. faculty to use.  But
> we are a fairly affluent institution that can afford to send its WPA (me)
> to CCCC every year--and I schlep 40 pounds of books back with me in my
> suitcases.  Sending your free books to less affluent institutions is
> a noble way to deal with the textbook (resale) problem *and* help
> the profession.
>
> Mark Schaub
> Director, Freshman Writing Program
> The American University in Cairo
> mschaub@aucegypt.edu
> http://sas.auc.eun.eg/acs/mschaub
>
>
>
> >Another method for placing unneeded, proliferating textbooks is to offer
> >them to visiting international scholars and students.  We've recently sent
> >composition books home with colleagues from Romania and South Africa, and a
> >soon-to-depart Thai teacher will probably take a stack with her, too.  I've
> >also sent copies with our faculty who are traveling to international
> >universities (if they'll agree to carry them) to leave at their host
> >institutions.  These textbooks are resources that can be hard to come by
> >for many places.  I've had no qualms about recycling them in this way--but
> >now that I write this, I'm wondering if this is seen as ethical by those
> >with more insight.
> >
> >Marty Townsend
>
 
Chris Thaiss
Chair, English
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1170
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
English Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/english
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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Joel,
 
Sure, send it on to your colleagues.  I'm glad you found my rantings
helpful.
 
And I'm delighted to hear that you resisted the advances of the book buyer.
 One visited me last month trying to convince me that "there is a lot of
misinformation circulating about the service they perform for students."
And he told me that my polite (but firm) refusal to participate in his
practice was the result of an ill-informed opinion.
 
Hmmph.
 
At 04:17 PM 11/20/98 -0500, you wrote:
>Wow, Libby, that's an amazing statement!  An essay in itself the puts it
>all together.  I want to show it to my department, where a little "list"
>discussion of its own erupted on the subject today, if I may?
>
>Oh, and I sent a book buyer away empty handed today.
 
 
````````````````````````````````````````
 
Libby Miles
College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
 
lmiles@uriacc.uri.edu
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Isn't the answer to this quesiton simply that it depends on the meaning of
the author?  Isn't that why we often get into futile disputes over "rules"
for commas and why students frequently screw up?  That is, in trying to
follow a "rule" they forget to make sense?
--Ed Kearns
 
On Thu, 19 Nov 1998, WILLIAM COBURN wrote:
 
> Here's my contribution to the discussion on commas.  I pass it on from
> God-knows-where.
>
>         A woman without her man is nothing.
>
>         A woman, without her, man is nothing.
>
>
>
> Which of these is correct?
>
> Leon Coburn
> UNLV
>
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     Can whoever posted this please give me the complete cite for it?
 
     Anne Penrose and Cheryl Geisler's "Reading and Writing Without
     Authority"
 
 
     which leads to my second request.  My system (ccmail) does not
     automatically identify the sender of a message.  It would be nice if
     everyone would sign off at the end of a posting with name, address,
     and email address.  first names usually do no good, because i am not
     always able to follow extended conversations.
 
     Thank you.
 
     rick batteiger
     oklahoma state university
     stillwater
     batteig@okstate.edu
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I have found the best way to teach comma use is through practice in
sentence structure, where commas are linked to common student sentence
structures, like subordinate and relative clauses.  This leads to a
conversation about bound and free (restrictive and nonrestrictive)
modifiers, a  concept that often governs whether or not a comma should be
used.  Linking sentence structure to articulation (of precise relations
between elements in a sentence) to meaning and to punctuation helps writers
understand how readers process information at the sentence level.  This is,
I think, what is meant by "rhetorical grammar."
 
Such a lesson and perspective is more likely to stick than a review of
conventions or to a refusal to review them.  I address these issues both
through minilessons, based on student generated examples, and on formal
sentence combining exercises.
 
Students can't SEE where commas go and don't go because they can't SEE
structure.  They can *hear* structure, both phrases and clauses, and so
that's a good place to begin.  However, often students will mark syntactic
units (clauses and phrases) with commas but often either something else is
required, like a period or semicolon in the case of a comma splice, or they
have marked a syntactic unit not usually comma-ed, as in the case of
putting a comma after the subject and verb of a clause embedded in some
larger structure.  Analyzing these patterns is what Mina Shaughnessy meant
by recognizing the "logic of errors," a profoundly useful concept in the
teaching of writing and editing.
 
dw
 
 
Date: Tue, 17 Nov 1998 11:59:51 -0800
From: Kurt Bouman <boum9534@UIDAHO.EDU>
Subject: Re: One and only comma rule?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Tue, 17 Nov 1998, Keith Rhodes wrote:
> Okay, time for the other foot.  Sure, there's no way this actually works,
> pedagogically--except as a humorous prop.  It's actually my attempt to
> communicate a simple point: there probably is a general theory of the
> comma, but it's so amazingly complex that even English teachers get lost in
> it, if they even think about it at all.  I'm maybe even a bit insulted if
> people think I meant to use this straight, as a testable lesson or something.
 
Given the complexity of any "unified comma theory," and given Donald's
caveat that effective use of rules requires more background knowledge than
many of our students have, I wonder whether, in usage, the simple comma
theory "put one in whenever you pause" leads to a raft more comma errors
than any other more complex "rule."  If not--if the results are
similar--then what would we gain by holding on to a more complex
rule that can syntactically describe usage, rather than aurally describe
it?  If in 80% of the cases either comma rule/theory works, then maybe we
need to decide if the other 20% is worth fighting for (and, how we shall
address it).
 
Kurt Bouman
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As I recall, our old friend sentence combining (esp. O'Hare's approach) was
not a bad way of slipping in the conventions of comma use, pretty much in the
way Donald Wolff described: in the context of sentence production and without
a whole lot of puzzling grammatical vocabulary. Students learn it as part of
the pattern. I don't recall. Did the SC research show anything about improved
mastery of conventions of punctuation?
 
I know most of the common comma conventions, and I don't make a whole lot of
"comma errors" in my more finished writing. How did I learn these things? I've
been thinking about this a bit. I learned a pretty standard variety of English
in my family, and I read and was read to early on. I was able to understand
Latin based English grammar--of which I got a really heavy dose in k-12--by
relying on my "ear." That is to say, the grammar book descriptions pretty much
squared with the way I spoke. Thus, I made subjects and verbs agree by ear,
not by rule (save for exceptional cases--i.e. is "neither" singular or
plural?). The conventions of punctuation were then layered on top of the
grammatical descriptions which made sense because I already observed them
because of socio-economic status and other accidents of birth. And then I
studied grammar and linguistics as academic subjects and so on.
 
But my father also knew this stuff cold, and he did not grow up with the
benefits I started with. He was not college educated, and he was a banker
rather than any kind of academic. He apparently recognized that "good English"
was a key to the economic success he wanted very badly. So he learned "good
English" (and penmanship to boot)--with very strong psych/socio/economic
motivation (apparently an important dimension of 2nd language learning as
well). I have an interesting collection of language improvement tools he
used--ranging from collections of "modern eloquence" to early examples of
programmed grammar and punctuation programs. I've got written documents that
allow me to trace the improvement in his writing, and I used to go to the
office with him on Saturdays and listen to him dictate letters, including all
the punctuation. Ok, there's another model.
 
So, we often find ourselves trying to teach comma conventions cold to our
students without having much of an idea of what we are tapping into. Hm.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I use Gary Olson's "Punctuation Made Simple" guide, which is free from
confusing language, clear, and effective. My students eventually need to
recieve the info via overheads and handouts, but I ususally just direct them
to my homepage when I notice the problems (almost always). I have a link to
the document at http://www.public.asu.edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Go to the bottom of the page, to the heading "references" or "student
resources" (I haven't visited my own page in over a week, sorry). Anyhow,
there, the link is titled "pucntuation guide" or "punctuation made simple"
(again, forgetting the exact term I used, but it should be clear when/if you
get there).
 
Students almost always thank me for reviewing these punctuation rules.
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
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Dear Professor White,
        I appreciate your response and respect your position regarding this
matter. Furthermore, I assure you that I will not knowingly contact you
again as per your request.
        Since you've placed this correspondence in a forum, I feel a response
is appropriate. There are many legitimate reasons why faculty sell
textbooks and it is within their legals rights that they do so. Many
books are sold with the money being donated to the faculty s department
or a scholarship fund. One faculty explained to me that he never sold
textbooks until his own children went to college, and he needed money to
buy their textbooks. Many faculty have out of pocket expenses that they
defray by selling books. When publishers ship books unsolicited (of
which there are huge numbers), it is perfectly legal and moral for the
recipients to do what they wish with these books. It's a good thing that
these books get recycled, not just sit around collecting dust on
someone's shelf. Practically speaking this is a business issue, not one
of morality. But whatever the arguments, many people, especially
students and faculty, benefit from this practice.  Respectfully, Lisa
Hunt Crawford
 
 
>From ewhite@mail.csusb.edu Thu Nov 19 21:16:44 1998
>Received: from localhost (ewhite@localhost)
>       by mail.csusb.edu (8.9.1/8.9.1) with SMTP id VAA28419;
>       Thu, 19 Nov 1998 21:15:07 -0800 (PST)
>Date: Thu, 19 Nov 1998 21:15:07 -0800 (PST)
>From: Edward White <ewhite@csusb.edu>
>To: Lisa Hunt <textbuyer@hotmail.com>
>cc: WPA-L <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>, forum@mail.csusb.edu
>Subject: Re: Textbooks
>In-Reply-To: <19981120024656.12655.qmail@hotmail.com>
>Message-ID: <Pine.GSO.3.96.981119205023.24799E-100000@mail.csusb.edu>
>MIME-Version: 1.0
>Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
>
>Colleagues, I am forwarding my reply to this request in case you have
not
>thought much about the implications of this underground part of the
>textbook industry. --Ed White
>
>
>Lisa Crawford, I suspect you are new in this business and have not
become
>aware of the really terrible curse it is to textbook writers and
>publishers. The recent editions of textbooks that your firm buys from
>faculty are given out free to them by publishers seeking adoption.  It
is
>immoral for these faculty to sell those books for profit, thereby
>undercutting possible profit for the writers (some books take five
years
>to complete) or the publishers who have incurred all the expenses of
>producing the book.  The students buy these books for virtually the
same
>price they would spend for legitimate copies, but ALL the profits now
go
>to your firm, which is a parasite on book publishing.  Many
professional
>organizations, including the Council of Writing Program Administrators,
>have condemned this practice and urged their members NOT to contribute
to
>it.  It has forced publishers to put authors on an otherwise
unnecessary
>three-year revision schedule and to put annoying restrictions on the
>availabiity of examination copies of new text books.  Please do not
come
>to my office, or, indeed, to my campus.  --Ed White
>
>On Thu, 19 Nov 1998, Lisa Hunt wrote:
>
>> Hello Professor White,
>>      My name is Lisa Crawford and I buy textbooks by profession. I pay a
>> very good price for recent editions in cash and wonder if you have
any
>> books you'd like to sell. I'm happy to come at your convenience.
Please
>> contact me at this address if I can be of service.
>>                                                                      Thanks very much,
>>                                                                                      Lisa
>>
>> ______________________________________________________
>> Get Your Private, Free Email at http://www.hotmail.com
>>
>
>
 
 
______________________________________________________
Get Your Private, Free Email at http://www.hotmail.com
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Lisa Crawford's response to Ed White contains a sentiment--applied in this
case to re-selling examination copies but evident in many other arenas as
well--that requires some examination: "Practically speaking this is a business
issue, not one of morality." I don't find the academic community a whole lot
more or less ethical than the business community, and it is largely because
this sentiment is all too common in both. Lisa can use it as a rationale for
the used textbook market, but we use it to justify maintaining big doctoral
programs in the face of a declining job market or continuing to hire adjunct
faculty at exploitative wages. When does a business issue become a moral
issue? I don't want to pick on Lisa here, since all she has done is to state
very bluntly a principle of operation that we apply selectively in our own
"businesses."
 
I think we can take exception to the claim that students benefit from this
practice. Libby's analysis has made this clear. Faculty who sell the books
benefit by getting money for the examination copies. The used book brokers
benefit from buying low and selling higher to the book stores. But the
bookstore benefit by buying "used" copies well below the cost of "new" copies
but selling them just below the cost of new books. The used book market drives
up the cost of new books (and thus of the used books) so that original
publishers and authors can make their costs and some profit during the short
life span of a new edition. And unnecessarily frequent new editions--again
driven by the used book market--drive the price of new books even higher. Thus
the benefit to the student lies in paying a couple bucks below the new book
price which has been driven out of sight by the used book market. And, shucks,
let's not forget our own complicity. This whole market is driven by our
requirements. We require students to buy these books--which they would, 99
times out of 100, never buy except by force.
 
That's business.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I wonder how people who teach business ethics would respond to the suggestion
that we are discussion a "matter of business, not morality."  To suggest that
business and ethics are mutally exclusive is a bit short-sighted.  Yes,
there are companies that care only about the bottom line, using child
labor in sweat shops, maiming the environment, using substandard (even
dangerous) ingredients, and, well, you get the idea.  But there are also
companies with morals.
 
I find her argument a bit less than convincing.  Sell your freebies or
don't. But you can't stand around and pretend "it's just business."
 
traci
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See inserts in text.
 
Steve Jamar wrote:
 
> Well, we can't ignore teaching writing processes.  And we
> can't coddle students into thinking that they don't have to
> revise and revise again without switching voice or audience
> or anything else.  There are certain skills and certain ways
> to do it that must be learned.  Can anyone edit fully on the
> fly?  If you can now, could you when you were a novice
> writer?  Students often don't know well enough what it
> should look like or what the rules/guidelines are to do it
> effectively on the fly.  My students are often shocked to
> hear that I am a "seven draft writer."  Or that multiple
> passes are required to even get it into something resembling
> coherent, let alone details and refinement.  And then I
> still miss things which sharp editors can improve.
>
 
1. I never said that revision is not important.  I said that writers revise in different ways,
and I'm not willing to adapt a one-size-fits-all approach to writing instruction.
 
> Some of writing is, in fact, hard work.  We should make it
> fun when possible, but let's not pretend it is all fun and
> games.  Practicing for a sport is not all fun - even with
> the best coaches and most dedicated students.  But the
> result is worth it.  So it is with writing.
>
 
 
 
> 2. I'm sure our students already know that most writing is hard work.  There was a time,
> however, when it was fun for them.  Who spoiled it for them?  My grandson used to write and
> illustrate a comic book with a friend.  The other day on the phone he told me that he hates
> his English class.  He just started high school.  (This is not an indictment of secondary
> education but of an educational system that values information gathering over knowledge
> making and that places more emphasis on assessment than it does on creativity or motivation.)
 
 
 
> As to imposing writing processes - does anyone do that
> artificially?  Most writing is done on a deadline (lawyers,
> journalists, business people collectively do a lot more
> writing than academics and creative fiction writers - if for
> no other reason than there are more of them - it is the kind
> of writing our students are really most likely to be doing,
> isn't it).  Learning to write under the time constraints and
> the page limits and topic limits and audience restrictions
> is much more valuable in most ways for most careers than
> more fanciful writing.  And these skills and processes are
> relatively more structured than other sorts of writing, I
> think.
>
 
3. Although many students believe school is work, it's unfair to make lopsided comparisons
between workplace and schoolhouse writing.  Workplace writing is motivated by many things,
including money, prestige, and a need to communicate information.  Are we willing to argue that
grades are a good substitute for these motivations?  Most of the research I've read on literacy
motivation suggests that grades are not the best motivators for students.
 
 
> Many students don't have a "natural writing process" or any
> writing process.  A large part of what I teach in our
> writing program is having the students learn that there is a
> process they can  learn, master even; and that they can and
> must make that process their own.  This claiming ownership
> of the process always involves adaptation and self-discovery
> and learning about how one works best.  So it really is a
> false dichotomy to say it is either/or.  Students need to be
> taught - it is not native in our genes - and learning means
> making it one's own and adapting it to fit one's own
> processes.
>
>
 
4. Since most (or all) of my students have been writing since they were toddlers, I assume that
they are already writers.  Writing may be artificial, but language acquisition _is_ native in
our genes.   I'm _very_ careful about how I intervene in another person's writing process.
There's a big difference between teaching writing "skills" and teaching writing as a process.
I can teach skills if I want, but it's arguable whether it will improve the way students write
or help them to see writing as a knowledge making process.
 
Paul (Skip) Morris
Pittsburg State University
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Convincing as usual, Don; in actual practice I use sentence combining and
the idea of free and bound modifiers as the main focus of my teaching of
all manner of structural points.  Still, I've found it interesting to
try to come up with simplified but highly reliable statements of the
"meaning" of most punctuation marks.  I find that sort of thing useful
for students who have real trouble identifying "modifiers" as in any way
different from any other kind of language, making whether one is free or
bound a higher-level issue that takes some foundation they may not have
at the start.  Would you feel safe simplifying the "one and only" rule to
"commas mark the boundaries of free modifiers"?  Then the list could be a
positive one--their various types.  But my sense is that too many common
commas would not fit that description.
 
I'm willing to settle for the idea that commas simply have several
distinct meanings, similar to words like "lay" or "can"; and yet it
doesn't seem to be the case.  Commas just seem to have one very
intricate meaning.
 
Donald Wolff wrote:
 
"I have found the best way to teach comma use is through practice in
sentence structure, where commas are linked to common student sentence
structures, like subordinate and relative clauses. This leads to a
conversation about bound and free (restrictive and nonrestrictive)
modifiers, a concept that often governs whether or not a comma should be
used. Linking sentence structure to articulation (of precise relations
between elements in a sentence) to meaning and to punctuation helps
writers understand how readers process information at the sentence
level. This is, I think, what is meant by "rhetorical grammar."
 
 
Keith Rhodes, English Department, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------
"Let us not pretend to doubt in our philosophy that which we do not
doubt in our hearts" - C. S. Peirce
---------------------------------------------------------
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In line with David's and Donald's recent posts on commas:  Donald noted
that students don't "SEE" sentence structure; I think he's right, and the
remark reminded me of my own training in grammar and punctuation.
 
Classmates and I began diagramming sentences in seventh grade, and by the
end of the eighth grade we were diagramming sentences out of Henry James.
Diagrams regularly ran to five notebook pages.  I really learned nothing
new about grammar/punctuation until an advanced course in college.
 
What was most effective in this, I think, was precisely that we had to
visualize the structure of sentences -- and the syntax and other
relationships among words.  We had to put our diagrams on black boards and
defend them -- which led to wonderful arguments over semantics, the
sense/nonsense of "rules," and so on.  Visualizing was a perfect tool, I
think, for that age group, and I find it useful still today for those
college students with weak backgrounds in grammar/punctuation.
 
--Ed Kearns
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I, too, had fun (I mean it!) diagramming sentences in the 8th grade.  And
in the 7th grade my teacher had us all memorize the 54 prepositions (along
with lots of poetry--but that'a another issue).  Somehow these two
activities helped me "see" structure in a way that I have not yet been
able to convey to my students.
 
Ruth
 
On Tue, 24 Nov 1998, Edward A Kearns wrote:
 
> In line with David's and Donald's recent posts on commas:  Donald noted
> that students don't "SEE" sentence structure; I think he's right, and the
> remark reminded me of my own training in grammar and punctuation.
>
> Classmates and I began diagramming sentences in seventh grade, and by the
> end of the eighth grade we were diagramming sentences out of Henry James.
> Diagrams regularly ran to five notebook pages.  I really learned nothing
> new about grammar/punctuation until an advanced course in college.
>
> What was most effective in this, I think, was precisely that we had to
> visualize the structure of sentences -- and the syntax and other
> relationships among words.  We had to put our diagrams on black boards and
> defend them -- which led to wonderful arguments over semantics, the
> sense/nonsense of "rules," and so on.  Visualizing was a perfect tool, I
> think, for that age group, and I find it useful still today for those
> college students with weak backgrounds in grammar/punctuation.
>
> --Ed Kearns
>
 
Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
Department of English  MSN 3E4
4400 University Drive
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
 
http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
 
Composition Program  http://www.gmu.edu/departments/english/composition/
 
All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
expression of the writer's meanings.
                                                        John Mayher
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About a year ago, one of the faculty members in my department--an
individual who is experienced in teaching developmental/basic
English--piloted a single 6-hour course that combined the two 3-hour
courses normally required of students placed in the
"college-preparatory" track at the College.  Now we are thinking of
expanding beyond that pilot effort.  Some faculty members, however, have
raised strong objections to doing so.  They are afraid, for example,
that developmental writers need to have writing instruction spread over
two semesters, rather than receiving  it in concentrated form.
Anecdotal evidence from the instructor in question suggests that
students in the combined course do at least as well in subsequent
courses as students in the traditional sequence.
 
Has anyone "out there" had experiences (or know of any--especially if
they have been written up and they present "hard" evidence) that would
be informative for us to look at?
 
Thanks in advance.
 
Joel Nydahl
Chair, English Department
Broward Community College
Central Campus
Davie, FL 33314
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The comment from Donald Wolff about students' not SEEING structure I
think is absolutely right.  I'm old enough to remember the (Kellogg?)
method (not the tree diagramming) of sentence diagramming.  In
elementary school--or was it, what we called then, junior high-- we
were drilled in such things.  I loved it--it was neat, orderly--and I
really do believe that sentence diagramming allowed me to SEE how words
and phrases--and clauses--work within sentences.  Diagramming is not
taught anymore, is it?
 
On Mon, 23 Nov 1998, Donald Wolff wrote:
 
> I have found the best way to teach comma use is through practice in
> sentence structure, where commas are linked to common student sentence
> structures, like subordinate and relative clauses.  This leads to a
> conversation about bound and free (restrictive and nonrestrictive)
> modifiers, a  concept that often governs whether or not a comma should be
> used.  Linking sentence structure to articulation (of precise relations
> between elements in a sentence) to meaning and to punctuation helps writers
> understand how readers process information at the sentence level.  This is,
> I think, what is meant by "rhetorical grammar."
>
> Such a lesson and perspective is more likely to stick than a review of
> conventions or to a refusal to review them.  I address these issues both
> through minilessons, based on student generated examples, and on formal
> sentence combining exercises.
>
> Students can't SEE where commas go and don't go because they can't SEE
> structure.  They can *hear* structure, both phrases and clauses, and so
> that's a good place to begin.  However, often students will mark syntactic
> units (clauses and phrases) with commas but often either something else is
> required, like a period or semicolon in the case of a comma splice, or they
> have marked a syntactic unit not usually comma-ed, as in the case of
> putting a comma after the subject and verb of a clause embedded in some
> larger structure.  Analyzing these patterns is what Mina Shaughnessy meant
> by recognizing the "logic of errors," a profoundly useful concept in the
> teaching of writing and editing.
>
> dw
>
>
> Date: Tue, 17 Nov 1998 11:59:51 -0800
> From: Kurt Bouman <boum9534@UIDAHO.EDU>
> Subject: Re: One and only comma rule?
> MIME-version: 1.0
> Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
>
> On Tue, 17 Nov 1998, Keith Rhodes wrote:
> > Okay, time for the other foot.  Sure, there's no way this actually works,
> > pedagogically--except as a humorous prop.  It's actually my attempt to
> > communicate a simple point: there probably is a general theory of the
> > comma, but it's so amazingly complex that even English teachers get lost in
> > it, if they even think about it at all.  I'm maybe even a bit insulted if
> > people think I meant to use this straight, as a testable lesson or something.
>
> Given the complexity of any "unified comma theory," and given Donald's
> caveat that effective use of rules requires more background knowledge than
> many of our students have, I wonder whether, in usage, the simple comma
> theory "put one in whenever you pause" leads to a raft more comma errors
> than any other more complex "rule."  If not--if the results are
> similar--then what would we gain by holding on to a more complex
> rule that can syntactically describe usage, rather than aurally describe
> it?  If in 80% of the cases either comma rule/theory works, then maybe we
> need to decide if the other 20% is worth fighting for (and, how we shall
> address it).
>
> Kurt Bouman
>
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Is anybody out there using concordancing software to allow students to
generalize their own comma (and other) rules based on large quantities of
naturally-occurring language data? This is a methodology that emerges out of
the CALL (computer-assisted language learning) wing of TESL, and I suspect
that it hasn't really made its way out into first-language instruction.
Jen=E1
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Jen=E1 A. Burges
Assistant Professor of English
Director of Freshman Writing
Longwood College
201 High Street
Farmville, VA  23909
(804)395-2175
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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Joel,
     Our models for Basic Writing and for Developmental Composition are 5
credits rather than 6.  As I recall, classroom scheduling, transferability
issues, and tuition concerns originally motived our instructional design.
In addition, we observed that our evening nontraditionals would sit
through a three hour class once a week, but wouldn't sit through six hours
twice a week. We also arranged a hidden ancillary to our Basic Writing
course (EN001).  Students who show some mastery [Keller terminology] but
whose exit profiles don't match Developmental Composition (EN101A) which
would normally be their next course in sequence are scheduled for EN002,
though most students bypass this barrier.  Our diverse population seems to
benefit from such a complex design.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Tue, 24 Nov 1998, Joel Nydahl wrote:
>
> About a year ago, one of the faculty members in my department--an
> individual who is experienced in teaching developmental/basic
> English--piloted a single 6-hour course that combined the two 3-hour
> courses normally required of students placed in the
> "college-preparatory" track at the College.  Now we are thinking of
> expanding beyond that pilot effort.  Some faculty members, however, have
> raised strong objections to doing so.  They are afraid, for example,
> that developmental writers need to have writing instruction spread over
> two semesters, rather than receiving it in concentrated form.  Anecdotal
> evidence from the instructor in question suggests that students in the
> combined course do at least as well in subsequent courses as students in
> the traditional sequence.
>
> Has anyone "out there" had experiences (or know of any--especially if
> they have been written up and they present "hard" evidence) that would
> be informative for us to look at?
>
> Thanks in advance.
>
> Joel Nydahl
> Chair, English Department
> Broward Community College
> Central Campus
> Davie, FL 33314
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Joel,
in 1993, the year before I started here, ASU piloted a "jumbo" version like
the one you describe--6 hours, all in one semester.
 
The sense of things at the time is that the other model they also piloted,
which "stretches" things over two semester, was a better one, as students
had more time to reflect on their writing (and also more time to mature).
 
However, since we only tried that jumbo model once, I don't have any hard
data to offer.
 
Hope this helps, and best,
 
 
Greg
---------------------------------------------------
Greg Glau
 
Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition
Department of English
Arizona State University
Tempe, AZ 85287-0302
 
e-mail: gglau@asu.edu
Office: (602) 965-3898
FAX: (602) 965-3451
http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/
 
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Joel Nydahl [SMTP:jnydahl@BROWARD.CC.FL.US]
> Sent: Tuesday, November 24, 1998 11:41 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Combining developmental courses
>
> About a year ago, one of the faculty members in my department--an
> individual who is experienced in teaching developmental/basic
> English--piloted a single 6-hour course that combined the two 3-hour
> courses normally required of students placed in the
> "college-preparatory" track at the College.  Now we are thinking of
> expanding beyond that pilot effort.  Some faculty members, however, have
> raised strong objections to doing so.  They are afraid, for example,
> that developmental writers need to have writing instruction spread over
> two semesters, rather than receiving  it in concentrated form.
> Anecdotal evidence from the instructor in question suggests that
> students in the combined course do at least as well in subsequent
> courses as students in the traditional sequence.
>
> Has anyone "out there" had experiences (or know of any--especially if
> they have been written up and they present "hard" evidence) that would
> be informative for us to look at?
>
> Thanks in advance.
>
> Joel Nydahl
> Chair, English Department
> Broward Community College
> Central Campus
> Davie, FL 33314
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Diagramming in 7th grade and translating Latin in 9th -12th grades--now
there's a combination that certainly taught me an awareness of the
structure of the English sentence. I tell students that one reason I
believe in God is that I know grammar. They think I'm weird. -- Beth
 
 
>The comment from Donald Wolff about students' not SEEING structure I
>think is absolutely right.  I'm old enough to remember the (Kellogg?)
>method (not the tree diagramming) of sentence diagramming.  In
>elementary school--or was it, what we called then, junior high-- we
>were drilled in such things.  I loved it--it was neat, orderly--and I
>really do believe that sentence diagramming allowed me to SEE how words
>and phrases--and clauses--work within sentences.  Diagramming is not
>taught anymore, is it?
>
>On Mon, 23 Nov 1998, Donald Wolff wrote:
>
>> I have found the best way to teach comma use is through practice in
>> sentence structure, where commas are linked to common student sentence
>> structures, like subordinate and relative clauses.  This leads to a
>> conversation about bound and free (restrictive and nonrestrictive)
>> modifiers, a  concept that often governs whether or not a comma should be
>> used.  Linking sentence structure to articulation (of precise relations
>> between elements in a sentence) to meaning and to punctuation helps writers
>> understand how readers process information at the sentence level.  This is,
>> I think, what is meant by "rhetorical grammar."
>>
>> Such a lesson and perspective is more likely to stick than a review of
>> conventions or to a refusal to review them.  I address these issues both
>> through minilessons, based on student generated examples, and on formal
>> sentence combining exercises.
>>
>> Students can't SEE where commas go and don't go because they can't SEE
>> structure.  They can *hear* structure, both phrases and clauses, and so
>> that's a good place to begin.  However, often students will mark syntactic
>> units (clauses and phrases) with commas but often either something else is
>> required, like a period or semicolon in the case of a comma splice, or they
>> have marked a syntactic unit not usually comma-ed, as in the case of
>> putting a comma after the subject and verb of a clause embedded in some
>> larger structure.  Analyzing these patterns is what Mina Shaughnessy meant
>> by recognizing the "logic of errors," a profoundly useful concept in the
>> teaching of writing and editing.
>>
>> dw
>>
>>
>> Date: Tue, 17 Nov 1998 11:59:51 -0800
>> From: Kurt Bouman <boum9534@UIDAHO.EDU>
>> Subject: Re: One and only comma rule?
>> MIME-version: 1.0
>> Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
>>
>> On Tue, 17 Nov 1998, Keith Rhodes wrote:
>> > Okay, time for the other foot.  Sure, there's no way this actually works,
>> > pedagogically--except as a humorous prop.  It's actually my attempt to
>> > communicate a simple point: there probably is a general theory of the
>> > comma, but it's so amazingly complex that even English teachers get
>>lost in
>> > it, if they even think about it at all.  I'm maybe even a bit insulted if
>> > people think I meant to use this straight, as a testable lesson or
>>something.
>>
>> Given the complexity of any "unified comma theory," and given Donald's
>> caveat that effective use of rules requires more background knowledge than
>> many of our students have, I wonder whether, in usage, the simple comma
>> theory "put one in whenever you pause" leads to a raft more comma errors
>> than any other more complex "rule."  If not--if the results are
>> similar--then what would we gain by holding on to a more complex
>> rule that can syntactically describe usage, rather than aurally describe
>> it?  If in 80% of the cases either comma rule/theory works, then maybe we
>> need to decide if the other 20% is worth fighting for (and, how we shall
>> address it).
>>
>> Kurt Bouman
>>
>
>----------------------
>Theresa Enos
>Department of English
>University of Arizona
>Tucson, AZ 85721
>520-621-3371
>FAX 520-621-7397
>enos@U.Arizona.EDU
 
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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One pattern emerging from this thread (at least from writers of a certain
age) is the number of us who _liked_ diagramming sentences when we were in
elementary school.  That's not surprising, but it might help explain why
some of our students think of some of us as "weird."
 
Marty Townsend
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> About a year ago, one of the faculty members in my department--an
> individual who is experienced in teaching developmental/basic
> English--piloted a single 6-hour course that combined the two 3-hour
> courses normally required of students placed in the
> "college-preparatory" track at the College.
 
We, too, are proposing a pilot for a similar course -- a 6 unit course,
after which the student would have been "remediated" and have fulfilled
the freshman requirement.  I too would love to hear what others have to
say about this kind of "jumbo" course.
 
Elise Earthman
S.F. State
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At Bowling Green State University, we offer a 5-credit course in
developmental writing, English 110.  Upon passing the five-hour course,
students move into English 112, the final course in our sequence, rather
than being required to take English 111, our 3-credit introductory writing
course.  Students in English 110 and 111 use some of the same course
materials and must pass through the same portfolio assessment procedure at
the end of the term.  We've used this model for well over a decade and find
it highly useful for our developmental writers.
 
Donna Nelson-Beene, Director
General Studies Writing Program
BGSU
 
 
>> About a year ago, one of the faculty members in my department--an
>> individual who is experienced in teaching developmental/basic
>> English--piloted a single 6-hour course that combined the two 3-hour
>> courses normally required of students placed in the
>> "college-preparatory" track at the College.
>
>We, too, are proposing a pilot for a similar course -- a 6 unit course,
>after which the student would have been "remediated" and have fulfilled
>the freshman requirement.  I too would love to hear what others have to
>say about this kind of "jumbo" course.
>
>Elise Earthman
>S.F. State
 
 
_________________________________________
Donna Nelson-Beene
Director, General Studies Writing Program
Department of English
Bowling Green State University
Bowling Green, OH 43403
 
(419) 372-7885
FAX:  419-372-0333
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This semester at Edinboro University, we have experimented with a
combined ES 010 (Basic Writing) and ES 101 (FY Composition) course.
We meet MWF 11:00-11:50 and TTh 11:00-12:15 for a total of six
instructional hours a week.
 
When students registered for classes those who were placed in 010 were
given the option of taking the traditional 010 or the combined
010/101.  Since I was present at registration this past summer, my gut
feelings are that the more motivated students enrolled in the combined
course.
 
I am teaching this section this fall, and it is by far my favorite
class.  I can see that the students have really improved.  We have a
lot of time to do things thoroughly.  Students in this class are doing
as well in 101 as are my students in the traditional 101 section.
 
Right now or plans are to offer more combined sections in the fall,
but we want to see how students will do in the 102 class, so any
benefits from the class are from my personal observations and course
grades rather than by "hard" data, but I feel that the students will
succeed in 102.
 
We are looking into this option because we may be forced eventually to
drop our placement essay and go completely to placement by SAT scores.
This 010/101 option seems to be the answer as it represents a win/win
solution.  Students are extremely happy because they don't perceive of
themselves as being "left back," but they also get the extra help that
they need.  Our Office for Students with Disabilities is delighted
with the course and the head of the program has already campaigned for
it with the President and Provost.  These people are already working
on the Math Department to introduce a six-hour version of MA 104
(Finite Math, a university requirement).  Since the combined course
lets students finish their freshmen writing requirement "on time,"
misplacements don't seem to be an issue as they would be with the
traditional 010 then 101 approach.
 
This semester, I found that those who were in the combined class had a
lot of problems catching on with the system at first, but now they can
pretty much keep up.  For the first few weeks, we spent an awful lot
of time on invention, but now we spend quite a bit of time on style.
I have sentence-combined the students to death.
 
I'm sold on the combined course, but it is not an easy one to teach.
As with the 010 sections, the section has a significantly high
percentage of students with A.D.D. and about every other imaginable
disability.  Attention spans are not the greatest, but the motivation
is there because students see that they can succeed.  These students
visit the Center for Writing without being forced.  Again, this is all
anecdotal evidence.  Finding faculty who would be willing to take a
stab at this course will be a challenge.  This course presently counts
as a two-course load.  Our contract stipulates that faculty must be
paid extra money if they must teach a fourth preparation.  A number of
folks have two sections of 101 and two electives.  They would not be
willing to give up one elective.  At least two of our temporary
faculty are chomping at the bit to teach this class, but we don't know
if we will be able to hire them in the fall.  One solution would be to
get the combined course considered as one unified course so that one
could teach one section of the combined and two electives.  Our
administration flashes dollar bills from the eyes the same way as
Count Dracula flashed little vampire bats whenever someone proposes
any new solutions.
 
I would be interested in sharing observations with those who are also
trying the course to see how success rates turn out in the 102 course.
Besides success in 102, I want to look for other indicators as
retention rates in the upcoming years.
 
Bob Holderer
Freshman Composition Coordinator
Edinboro University of PA
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Hello Joel,
        Wouldn't your own experience (and mine) at UMich count as intensified
classes -- 4 hours a week for 7 weeks.  If I recall correctly, our pass
rate was about 85%, though I don't know where you would get those
statistics now.
 
At 01:41 PM 11/24/98 -0500, you wrote:
>About a year ago, one of the faculty members in my department--an
>individual who is experienced in teaching developmental/basic
>English--piloted a single 6-hour course that combined the two 3-hour
>courses normally required of students placed in the
>"college-preparatory" track at the College.  Now we are thinking of
>expanding beyond that pilot effort.  Some faculty members, however, have
>raised strong objections to doing so.  They are afraid, for example,
>that developmental writers need to have writing instruction spread over
>two semesters, rather than receiving  it in concentrated form.
>Anecdotal evidence from the instructor in question suggests that
>students in the combined course do at least as well in subsequent
>courses as students in the traditional sequence.
>
>Has anyone "out there" had experiences (or know of any--especially if
>they have been written up and they present "hard" evidence) that would
>be informative for us to look at?
>
>Thanks in advance.
>
>Joel Nydahl
>Chair, English Department
>Broward Community College
>Central Campus
>Davie, FL 33314
>
>
Judy Kirscht
Acting Director, Writing Program
University of California, Santa Barbara
Santa Barbara, CA, 93106
(805) 893-4808, jkirscht@humanitas.ucsb.edu
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Add me to the list of those old enough to remember diagramming sentences --
and liking it.  So why don't we go back to that practice -- does anyone
know of a good sentence diagramming text?  Hopefully not a 7th grade one?
 
At 01:32 PM 11/24/98 -0500, you wrote:
>I, too, had fun (I mean it!) diagramming sentences in the 8th grade.  And
>in the 7th grade my teacher had us all memorize the 54 prepositions (along
>with lots of poetry--but that'a another issue).  Somehow these two
>activities helped me "see" structure in a way that I have not yet been
>able to convey to my students.
>
>Ruth
>
>On Tue, 24 Nov 1998, Edward A Kearns wrote:
>
>> In line with David's and Donald's recent posts on commas:  Donald noted
>> that students don't "SEE" sentence structure; I think he's right, and the
>> remark reminded me of my own training in grammar and punctuation.
>>
>> Classmates and I began diagramming sentences in seventh grade, and by the
>> end of the eighth grade we were diagramming sentences out of Henry James.
>> Diagrams regularly ran to five notebook pages.  I really learned nothing
>> new about grammar/punctuation until an advanced course in college.
>>
>> What was most effective in this, I think, was precisely that we had to
>> visualize the structure of sentences -- and the syntax and other
>> relationships among words.  We had to put our diagrams on black boards and
>> defend them -- which led to wonderful arguments over semantics, the
>> sense/nonsense of "rules," and so on.  Visualizing was a perfect tool, I
>> think, for that age group, and I find it useful still today for those
>> college students with weak backgrounds in grammar/punctuation.
>>
>> --Ed Kearns
>>
>
>Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
>Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
>George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
>Department of English  MSN 3E4
>4400 University Drive
>Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
>
>http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
>
>Composition Program  http://www.gmu.edu/departments/english/composition/
>
>All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
>expression of the writer's meanings.
>                                                        John Mayher
>
>
Judy Kirscht
Acting Director, Writing Program
University of California, Santa Barbara
Santa Barbara, CA, 93106
(805) 893-4808, jkirscht@humanitas.ucsb.edu
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I taught sentence diagramming to some advanced students, mostly English
Education majors, this fall.  We used _Understanding English Grammar_ by
Kolln and Funk (Allyn and Bacon).  I recommend the text highly.
 
The students who had gone to parochial schools did not find diagramming
particularly hard, since they had done it before.  The others found it
extremely hard.
 
I had never done diagramming at all before teaching the course.  I loved
it--it's like language puzzles.  I think it is a wonderful method to
teach students a hands-on way of understanding how the language works.
But it takes a lot of time to teach in any thorough sort of way.  I
can't imagine introducing it casually in fycomp, in order to teach the
punctuation of optional adverbials, or whatever.  But maybe y'all are
more creative than I am.
 
Karin
 
--
Karin Evans, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.
Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
630-617-3134
http://www.elmhurst.edu/~karine/default.html
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Thanks for the title.  It may well be too much, but I'd like to look at it,
anyway -- our faculty is so very frustrated with students' lack of sense of
structure.
 
At 05:06 PM 11/24/98 -0600, you wrote:
>I taught sentence diagramming to some advanced students, mostly English
>Education majors, this fall.  We used _Understanding English Grammar_ by
>Kolln and Funk (Allyn and Bacon).  I recommend the text highly.
>
>The students who had gone to parochial schools did not find diagramming
>particularly hard, since they had done it before.  The others found it
>extremely hard.
>
>I had never done diagramming at all before teaching the course.  I loved
>it--it's like language puzzles.  I think it is a wonderful method to
>teach students a hands-on way of understanding how the language works.
>But it takes a lot of time to teach in any thorough sort of way.  I
>can't imagine introducing it casually in fycomp, in order to teach the
>punctuation of optional adverbials, or whatever.  But maybe y'all are
>more creative than I am.
>
>Karin
>
>--
>Karin Evans, Ph.D.
>Assistant Professor of English
>Elmhurst College
>190 Prospect Ave.
>Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
>630-617-3134
>http://www.elmhurst.edu/~karine/default.html
>
>
Judy
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No doubt that all too many of us enjoyed sentence diagramming. Me too, and I
probably should be in a 12 step program of some sort, or at least get some
counseling. The problem is that in order to diagram a sentence you already
have to know what you're trying to learn by doing it. If you can't parse a
sentence, you'll have a devil of a time diagramming it. And of course sentence
diagramming rules outnumber comma rules, and my teachers often got more hung
upon ensuring that we used the right diagramming conventions (Which way does
that sucker slant? Does it go thru the line or to it?) than on discovering if
we understood syntactic relationships. The students who are like us will like
sentence diagramming; those who are not like us (i.e. the great majority of
ourstudents) will just resign themselves to one more educational strategy
designed for teachers rather than students. But diagramming is a hoot, isn't
it? I think I'll go brush up my skills.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Martha Kolln's Understanding English Grammar relies heavily on sentence
diagramming to explain structural principles.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago
 
On Wed, 25 Nov 1998, Judy Kirscht wrote:
 
> Add me to the list of those old enough to remember diagramming sentences --
> and liking it.  So why don't we go back to that practice -- does anyone
> know of a good sentence diagramming text?  Hopefully not a 7th grade one?
>
> At 01:32 PM 11/24/98 -0500, you wrote:
> >I, too, had fun (I mean it!) diagramming sentences in the 8th grade.  And
> >in the 7th grade my teacher had us all memorize the 54 prepositions (along
> >with lots of poetry--but that'a another issue).  Somehow these two
> >activities helped me "see" structure in a way that I have not yet been
> >able to convey to my students.
> >
> >Ruth
> >
> >On Tue, 24 Nov 1998, Edward A Kearns wrote:
> >
> >> In line with David's and Donald's recent posts on commas:  Donald noted
> >> that students don't "SEE" sentence structure; I think he's right, and the
> >> remark reminded me of my own training in grammar and punctuation.
> >>
> >> Classmates and I began diagramming sentences in seventh grade, and by the
> >> end of the eighth grade we were diagramming sentences out of Henry James.
> >> Diagrams regularly ran to five notebook pages.  I really learned nothing
> >> new about grammar/punctuation until an advanced course in college.
> >>
> >> What was most effective in this, I think, was precisely that we had to
> >> visualize the structure of sentences -- and the syntax and other
> >> relationships among words.  We had to put our diagrams on black boards and
> >> defend them -- which led to wonderful arguments over semantics, the
> >> sense/nonsense of "rules," and so on.  Visualizing was a perfect tool, I
> >> think, for that age group, and I find it useful still today for those
> >> college students with weak backgrounds in grammar/punctuation.
> >>
> >> --Ed Kearns
> >>
> >
> >Ruth Overman Fischer, Ph. D.                    Phone:   (703) 993-2772
> >Director of Composition                         Office:  Robinson A420
> >George Mason University                         Email:   rfischer@gmu.edu
> >Department of English  MSN 3E4
> >4400 University Drive
> >Fairfax, VA 22030-4444
> >
> >http://mason.gmu.edu/~rfischer
> >
> >Composition Program  http://www.gmu.edu/departments/english/composition/
> >
> >All writing is creative if it is genuinely committed to discovery and
> >expression of the writer's meanings.
> >                                                        John Mayher
> >
> >
> Judy Kirscht
> Acting Director, Writing Program
> University of California, Santa Barbara
> Santa Barbara, CA, 93106
> (805) 893-4808, jkirscht@humanitas.ucsb.edu
>
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Judy,
     I've used Madeline Semmelmeyer's _Practical Grammar: A Complete Self-
Correcting Course_ for years.  It actually uses sentence diagramming (and
a lot of other really neat stuff) to teach nontraditional adults grammar.
And, at $70 a volume, very few are ever sold back to our bookstore. :-)
 
  Chet Pryor / Montgomery College-Germantown / Germantown, Maryland 20876
 
 
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
-
> On Wed, 25 Nov 1998, Judy Kirscht wrote:
>
> Add me to the list of those old enough to remember diagramming sentences
--
> and liking it.  So why don't we go back to that practice -- does anyone
> know of a good sentence diagramming text?  Hopefully not a 7th grade one?
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Our Deans have invited a nice person from ETS to speak to us on
December 2nd about _WritePlacer_ which will tentatively replace
our English 101 barrier essay program.  I picked up a blurb on
it at the NCTE Convention last Sunday.  According to the advertise-
ment, our campus will be able to do direct writing assessment over
the Internet using "common benchmark(s) for measuring student writ-
ing skills at the level expected of entry level students to carry
out college level work."   I'm all for 'quick and dirty' if it works.
Has anyone had experience using WritePlacer?  Is it as good as it
sounds?
 
  Chet Pryor / Montgomery College-Germantown / Germantown, MD 20876
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David Schwalm wrote:
The students who are like us will like
sentence diagramming; those who are not like us (i.e. the great majority of
ourstudents) will just resign themselves to one more educational strategy
designed for teachers rather than students.
-------------
I diagrammed sentences at various points in elementary and junior high
schools - even high school, I think.  And I *hated* it.  I remember
thinking at the time that it seemed a lot like jumping through hoops - I
wondered why I was doing it, since it didn't seem to help me understand
very much about writing, but instead seemed to be only about doing the
exercises in our horrible "English book" correctly.
 
A couple of weeks ago, I gave a "lecture" (lasting about five minutes) to
my classes on some punctuation/grammar things that had cropped up with
astounding regularity in their essays.  They laughed when I gave them
examples of what they were doing and what needed to be changed (because I
did it in a funny way), but they've stopped doing the things I pointed out,
by and large.  One of the reasons, I think, is because this brief
discussion of grammar and punctuation came out of the context of their own
writing.  Various people on this list have also written about addressing
concerns when they come out of students' writing, too - much more
effective, I think!
 
And yet, there's another side to this argument that I always think about,
particularly when teaching basic writing.  This is the "knowledge/power"
argument - sort of like Lisa Delpit's point.  Will basic writers feel like
they have a firmer command of writing if they know how to identify parts of
speech and discuss their functions and all of that (if not diagram a
sentence)?  Of course, this can also be done contextually.  But I've always
avoided much specific, explicit discussion of grammar rules b/c I've found
that bwers believe that it's *only* their misuse of such rules that has
resulted in their presence in the bw course (which is, in fact, sometimes
the case); because I feel like it perpetuates the stigma they already
sometimes feel being placed in bw (e.g., "I'm here because I'm a bad
writer, and writing is all about grammar, and since this class is about
grammar and I'm bad at that, I'll always be a bad writer); and because (as
the previous point illustrates) I think it perpetuates the belief that
students sometimes hold that writing is mostly about the "correct" use of
language.
 
 
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
Writing Program
University of Michigan-Dearborn
4901 Evergreen Road
Dearborn, MI  48128-1491
313.593.3282(w)/313.593.5645(fax)
http://www.umd.umich.edu/~adlerk
 
"The whole republic [is] bound together by filaments of language light as a
spider's web, yet strong as steel."
Fred Newton Scott
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May I suggest that we liked diagramming sentences because we (as
mini-language people) liked language.  Most of us were probably avid readers
as well.  I vividly remember a good friend, someone who was not an avid
reader and lover of language, literally weeping over diagramming
assignments.  And I remember others in my class writing bizarre
configurations on the board, clueless as to what all these lines meant.
Does anyone know of any proof that diagramming works for those who don't
already have some facility with reading and writing?
Donna D-O
 
At 02:52 AM 11/25/98 -0800, you wrote:
>Add me to the list of those old enough to remember diagramming sentences --
>and liking it.  So why don't we go back to that practice -- does anyone
>know of a good sentence diagramming text?  Hopefully not a 7th grade one?
>
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Associate Professor of English
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
(formerly East Texas State University)
Commerce, TX 75429
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Jog my memory, folks. There was a nice piece of research some years ago by
(and I appologize if the authors are listening) Brosell (sp) and someone
indicating that students know how to fix lots (something like 70%) of the
"error" of the comma sort and can do it if the instructor makes it clear that
they should. That is, a lot of the stuff that drives us nuts is the result of
carelessness (in a very literal sense) and inattention. Anyone remember this?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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For those who want to return to the Sacred Fount of sentence diagramming,
the book that introduced it was Alonzo Reed and Brainerd Kellogg's *Higher
Lessons in English* in 1877--the Harbrace of its day.  There's a short
description of the book and the context out of which its technique arose
in my *Composition-Rhetoric*. (Advertisement)
 
Bob Connors
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You're thinking of a piece of research by Gordon Brossell and James
Hoekster (sp?) that appeared in RTE in the early 80s.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago
 
On Wed, 25 Nov 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Jog my memory, folks. There was a nice piece of research some years ago by
> (and I appologize if the authors are listening) Brosell (sp) and someone
> indicating that students know how to fix lots (something like 70%) of the
> "error" of the comma sort and can do it if the instructor makes it clear that
> they should. That is, a lot of the stuff that drives us nuts is the result of
> carelessness (in a very literal sense) and inattention. Anyone remember this?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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That's the article! Do I remember it correctly? Was that research ever
replicated?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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When I had taught high school, all of the sudden the school board mandated
a separate quarter of grammar each year. I tried all sorts of stuff to
teach traditional grammar to 9th graders. Nothing worked. Finally I decided
to try diagramming. But I'd heard the horror stories about diagramming. So,
we developed a litany that we did before each session: "We are diagramming
sentences so that we can learn grammar. We are not learning grammar so that
we can diagram." I'm not sure the diagramming worked, either. No matter
what I did, 9 of 10 9th graders told me that beyond was a verb. I (who
loved diagramming and translating Latin) found it amazing that they could
do algebra but not parse a sentence.
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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As a person who also loved diagramming, I was made humble last summer when
a friend of mine who was writing a humor column on diagramming ("Ask Cecil
Adams") asked me to diagram one of the classic sentences in schoolroom
English: "See Spot run."
 
As you can imagine, the problem is not with the "See" part of the sentence.
The problem is "Spot run." After involving two linguists in this
discussion--who had two different approaches--I sighed long and hard...
 
 
**********************
Barbara Shwom
Northwestern University
The Writing Program
1902 Sheridan Road
Evanston, IL 60208
 
Phone: 847/491-7690
Fax: 847/328-5536
E-mail: bshwom@nwu.edu
**********************
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There's one other twist to Linda's excellent post (I hated diagramming
too):  if diagramming is done to the "traditional" rules, it doesn't
follow linguistic rules consistently--I used to argue with my H.S. English
teacher even before I took a linguistics course.  Since he was an
ex-priest and an ex-professional wrestler, he always won.  He was unusual
and very grouchy, but a good man.  I'd bet no one learned much of anything
from that sophomore class.  We never wrote one paper all year long.
 
I've done diagramming based on sentence trees and psycholinguistic theory
centered in the students' writing because I needed to show them something
about how parts of sentences can be moved around, both to make different
meaning and to see if a phrase or clause is really unified as a construct.
 
Otherwise, I wouldn't touch it with a ten foot pole.
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Trish, thanks for the support on "rule of thumb."  I've seen two other
common-sense suppositions about the origins of the phrase.  Brewers used
to test the temperature of their vats by sticking their thumb in (just
as I test the temperature of the water I am about to dissolve yeast in
(for bread) with my thumb, and just as I used to test the temperature of
a heated baby bottle by sprinkling a drop or two on the base of the
thumb).  The other explanation is that carpenters did a lot of
comparative measuring (e.g. to mark where to saw a plank) by using the
width of their thumb (hence "rule of thumb" in the older sense of "rule"
or regula as a measuring device).  Both of these origins would date long
before any legal record of thumb-thickness connected with wife beating
appears in print.  The discussion by Sommers that I mention is very
interesting, and locates as earliest two legal citations, both from
judges in the U.S. South in the nineteenth century.
 
I find fascinating the way changing social concerns shape vocabulary
usage, sometimes even to drive certain words out of usage.  A case in
point is "color," which is now PC for skin pigmentation.  Recently, I
felt the need to replace a phrase about "showing their true colors" from
a draft of an article I'm working on.  Rich
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> The students who are like us will like
> sentence diagramming; those who are not like us (i.e. the great majority of
> ourstudents) will just resign themselves to one more educational strategy
> designed for teachers rather than students.
>
 
I'm glad you said this, David -- I think it's important to remember that we
like diagramming because we like language in general.  I remember
being really startled a couple of times, after I'd recommended the
History of the English Language course to friends, enthusiastically
saying that it was the best course I'd ever taken . . . and then they
HATED it.  Go figure.
 
Most of our students may feel about diagramming the way I feel about
quadratic equations -- *somebody* must get a thrill out of figuring those
out, but it sure ain't me.
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Thanks to all of you for your background info on "rules of thumb." I've
saved them all for my class, who will benefit from knowing that just
because one linguistics professor decided it was sexist, doesn't mean
that his notion is the only one. Funny, since I forwarded that post from
my upset student, I've seen the phrase everywhere, and have also become
conscious of other similar phrases: in our class discussion today we will
talk about such phrases that take on lives of their own. If nothing else,
the students are now more sensitive to connotation and word origins than
before.
 
Alison
 
--
Alison Warriner
Coordinator of Composition
California State University, Hayward
Hayward, California 94542
 
Phone: 510-885-3217
Home: 510-338-0331
Fax: 510-885-4797
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Sounds impressive and as though we should at least have a copy in our library.
 
At 08:53 PM 11/24/98 -0500, you wrote:
>Judy,
>     I've used Madeline Semmelmeyer's _Practical Grammar: A Complete Self-
>Correcting Course_ for years.  It actually uses sentence diagramming (and
>a lot of other really neat stuff) to teach nontraditional adults grammar.
>And, at $70 a volume, very few are ever sold back to our bookstore. :-)
>
>  Chet Pryor / Montgomery College-Germantown / Germantown, Maryland 20876
>
>
>----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>-
>> On Wed, 25 Nov 1998, Judy Kirscht wrote:
>>
>> Add me to the list of those old enough to remember diagramming sentences
>--
>> and liking it.  So why don't we go back to that practice -- does anyone
>> know of a good sentence diagramming text?  Hopefully not a 7th grade one?
>
>
Judy
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On Tue, 24 Nov 1998, Elise Earthman wrote:
(snip)
> We, too, are proposing a pilot for a similar course -- a 6 unit course,
> after which the student would have been "remediated" and have fulfilled
> the freshman requirement.  I too would love to hear what others have to
> say about this kind of "jumbo" course.
 
In _Facts, Artifacts, and Counterfacts_ Bartholomae and Petrosky describe
such a course.  I wonder if it's still being taught at Pitt.  Anybody
know?
 
Kurt Bouman
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I don't think teaching diagramming or any other grammar feature and
teaching in context are mutually exclusive -- of course I teach only in
context.  However, in context, if I ask students if they know how to fix a
sentence they know has gone bad, they almost unanimously answer 'no.'  If
I ask how they know it's bad, they can only say "it doesn't sound right."
Mastery, in my book, is having control over the language -- to do that they
need to know how grammar and meaning connect -- in context.  Teaching
diagramming as 'correctness' without reference to meaning has no meaning --
no argument -- it is always how you teach it.
 
At 09:19 AM 11/25/98 -0500, you wrote:
>David Schwalm wrote:
>The students who are like us will like
>sentence diagramming; those who are not like us (i.e. the great majority of
>ourstudents) will just resign themselves to one more educational strategy
>designed for teachers rather than students.
>-------------
>I diagrammed sentences at various points in elementary and junior high
>schools - even high school, I think.  And I *hated* it.  I remember
>thinking at the time that it seemed a lot like jumping through hoops - I
>wondered why I was doing it, since it didn't seem to help me understand
>very much about writing, but instead seemed to be only about doing the
>exercises in our horrible "English book" correctly.
>
>A couple of weeks ago, I gave a "lecture" (lasting about five minutes) to
>my classes on some punctuation/grammar things that had cropped up with
>astounding regularity in their essays.  They laughed when I gave them
>examples of what they were doing and what needed to be changed (because I
>did it in a funny way), but they've stopped doing the things I pointed out,
>by and large.  One of the reasons, I think, is because this brief
>discussion of grammar and punctuation came out of the context of their own
>writing.  Various people on this list have also written about addressing
>concerns when they come out of students' writing, too - much more
>effective, I think!
>
>And yet, there's another side to this argument that I always think about,
>particularly when teaching basic writing.  This is the "knowledge/power"
>argument - sort of like Lisa Delpit's point.  Will basic writers feel like
>they have a firmer command of writing if they know how to identify parts of
>speech and discuss their functions and all of that (if not diagram a
>sentence)?  Of course, this can also be done contextually.  But I've always
>avoided much specific, explicit discussion of grammar rules b/c I've found
>that bwers believe that it's *only* their misuse of such rules that has
>resulted in their presence in the bw course (which is, in fact, sometimes
>the case); because I feel like it perpetuates the stigma they already
>sometimes feel being placed in bw (e.g., "I'm here because I'm a bad
>writer, and writing is all about grammar, and since this class is about
>grammar and I'm bad at that, I'll always be a bad writer); and because (as
>the previous point illustrates) I think it perpetuates the belief that
>students sometimes hold that writing is mostly about the "correct" use of
>language.
>
>
>
>Linda Adler-Kassner
>Writing Program
>University of Michigan-Dearborn
>4901 Evergreen Road
>Dearborn, MI  48128-1491
>313.593.3282(w)/313.593.5645(fax)
>http://www.umd.umich.edu/~adlerk
>
>"The whole republic [is] bound together by filaments of language light as a
>spider's web, yet strong as steel."
>Fred Newton Scott
>
>
Judy
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No, no proof, I dare say, only our clear recollection of where we got our
sense of structure and our power over our language.  Of course, all of our
students won't have the same facility with language, but then, I wept over
science lab.
 
At 08:41 AM 11/25/98 -0600, you wrote:
>May I suggest that we liked diagramming sentences because we (as
>mini-language people) liked language.  Most of us were probably avid readers
>as well.  I vividly remember a good friend, someone who was not an avid
>reader and lover of language, literally weeping over diagramming
>assignments.  And I remember others in my class writing bizarre
>configurations on the board, clueless as to what all these lines meant.
>Does anyone know of any proof that diagramming works for those who don't
>already have some facility with reading and writing?
>Donna D-O
>
>At 02:52 AM 11/25/98 -0800, you wrote:
>>Add me to the list of those old enough to remember diagramming sentences --
>>and liking it.  So why don't we go back to that practice -- does anyone
>>know of a good sentence diagramming text?  Hopefully not a 7th grade one?
>>
>>
>Donna Dunbar-Odom
>Director, First-Year Composition
>Associate Professor of English
>Dept. of Literature and Languages
>Texas A&M - Commerce
>(formerly East Texas State University)
>Commerce, TX 75429
>
>
Judy
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But--to me--that's the beauty of diagramming:  Even though we go by
"rules," they don't always work.  And because of this
linguistic-beauty-language, the subsequent discussions of "how words work"
led into the beautiful burden of the ambiguity of language.  Hey, we were
"doing" rhetoric--and didn't even know it.
 
 
At 10:14 AM 11/25/98 -0700, you wrote:
>There's one other twist to Linda's excellent post (I hated diagramming
>too):  if diagramming is done to the "traditional" rules, it doesn't
>follow linguistic rules consistently--I used to argue with my H.S. English
>teacher even before I took a linguistics course.  Since he was an
>ex-priest and an ex-professional wrestler, he always won.  He was unusual
>and very grouchy, but a good man.  I'd bet no one learned much of anything
>from that sophomore class.  We never wrote one paper all year long.
>
>I've done diagramming based on sentence trees and psycholinguistic theory
>centered in the students' writing because I needed to show them something
>about how parts of sentences can be moved around, both to make different
>meaning and to see if a phrase or clause is really unified as a construct.
>
>Otherwise, I wouldn't touch it with a ten foot pole.
>
>Bill
>                since feelings are first
>                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
>                will never really kiss you
>
>                                        ----e e cummings
>----------------------
>William A Pedersen
>wap@U.Arizona.EDU
>
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I've been wanting to bring the general comma discussion down to the
specific level -- and in grading a set of papers (from students in the
secondary credential program), I found an example of one student (soon
to be a teacher . . . ) who uses commas in a very eccentric way.  I
know what I will tell her, but I'm curious how others would approach a
student who writes sentences such as these:
 
Although, the students haven't read much this quarter, the teacher
says . . .
 
The kids spent the first period, reading Tuck Everlasting.
 
Her questions were more open, than in the Call of the Wild discussion.
 
I will teach my classes, with this in mind.
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Having been reared in Catholic grammar school, I also remember the
connection between grammar and God and looking back seem to remember
feeling that if I did not learn grammar--and our other subjects--I would be
condemned to Hell for all eternity.  That worked for me--I believed them so
completely that I was recruited in eighth grade for the local Franciscan
seminary in Santa Barbara.  My parents told me to wait and decide after
high school if I wanted to be a priest.  But in high school I had to
choose--I thought--between my religion and petting, my Catholic girlfriend
pointing out that I was enjoying our chaste necking much more than she and
that something more on my part was necessary in order to keep her interest.
I felt I had to choose between the two--Catholicism and petting--not being
willing to confess a sin that I intended to keep committing.  So now I see
connections between God, grammar, and sex--all of them tending to work at
cross purposes, unless you want to write about the subject.
 
We diagrammed a lot of sentences but I don't think they helped me *see*
phrase structures.  I enjoyed them because I liked to use my rulers, but I
didn't need them to use standard grammar because I already had that from my
home dialect and from a world of reading.  In thinking about it now, I look
back and see that the grammar school was upper middle class and many of us
were brought up in the standard dialect.  I suspect that diagramming did
nothing for our prose style, either in terms of cogency or correctness, and
that we were able to do the diagrams because we already had standard
syntax--we could see phrasal structure because we weren't stuggling to
master the code   Research supports this view (see Constance Weaver's
_Teaching Grammar in Context).  Perhaps diagramming did enable us later to
see structure, but almost never to our personal benefit in writing
ourselves but a great help in locating the problems in our students syntax
and then wondering why they coudn't see what we could.
 
When we remember fondly what worked for us, we have to also keep in mind
that we are not like most of our students.  Most of us have always been
fluent, completely embedded not only in the standard dialect but at home in
academic discourse in most of its varieties.  We were different, often,
even in college and perhaps in graduate school as well.  Our challenge is
to see how to make our knowledge available to the majority of students who
are not at home in academic discourse and, in this case, who cannot
perceive phrase structure.
 
Traditional sentence diagramming I believe to be more confusing to such
students than it was for us.  The problem I see, and that my students
report in my junior-level Approaches to Grammar class, is that the
Reed-Kellogg diagrams leave the sentences in pieces--they can no longer
perceive the whole.  My juniors and seniors, at this small, rural, state
college, find tree diagrams much more congenial because the sentences are
not broken up into parts and scattered about the base clause like so many
fallen leaves.  So for my students, traditional diagramming does not enable
most of them to SEE structure any better.  Sentence combining and a review
of sentence types and structures and moving free modifiers around for
different effects, seems to work much better.  That and lots and lots of
writing that I respond to (1200 pages a quarter for that one class) and
that they see on overheads (NOT all 1200 pages).
 
But I do want to make it clear that some teachers CAN make the approaches I
critique in this strand work for their students.  It depends on the teacher
and the students and I try not to be so arrogant as to pass judgment on the
success of others.  If it works, by all means keep doing it--theory will
catch up to you.  But in general if one tries a traditional approach, nine
times out of ten, you'll get a traditional outcome--little progress and
everyone feeling stupid, even though no one is, at least linguistically.
 
dw
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My father (God rest his soul), a teacher of linguistics and literature,
once diagrammed a poem of e e cummings, and sent the diagram to a
literary journal arguing that the diagram made more sense of the poem
than did most lit-crit analyses.  The editor wasn't convinced.
 
Rich Haswell
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Keith--
 
I'm glad we're talking directly to one another.  I know exactly what you
mean when you say that it doesn't help much to discuss bound and free
modifiers if students can't perceive phrase structures.  And I think you
are right that adult learners can latch on to larger "statements" or
principles.  That's especially true of my EFL Japanese students who can't
get enough rules and most of whom are expert at applying them.  It's a very
interesting exercise to try to explain the English use of articles ("the"
and "a"), for which there are a hand full of rules and a dozen exceptions,
all so deeply embedded in our subconscious that it is next to impossible
for us to articulate them.  Sometimes I think commas are like that, even
though they come not from first language acquisition but from the
acquistiion of advanced literacy.  And commas really are a mark of
*advanced* literacy, which helps account for the difficulty in teaching
them in any way that will stick.  If you find the one comma rule please let
me know.  It's a worthy quest.  I'm not sure commas have one very intricate
meaning or a set of intricate meanings or an intricate set of different
meanings or intricate sets of a single meaning or different meanings.  At
this point I've reached the limit of my understanding.
 
However, I *can* tell my students the two basic uses of the semi-colon,
which I link to the use of those incredibly valuable conjunctive adverbs
like "however," which in turn are so fundamental to academic discourse.  If
students can come up with a thesis or focusing idea that has the word
"however" in it, nine out of ten times they will get a B or A on the paper,
if they are able to follow through on an exploration of something that is
true and a something that is somewhat truer.  I've got a good "however"
story to back this up, which I'll share with you sometime.  However [:)],
only my better students master the semicolon and the use of conjunctive
adverbs after my best semicolon "lesson."  As for the rest, they like to
stick to using the semicolon where they should be using the colon.  And
they like to ask the question--these juniors and seniors--"Can you explain
the difference again?"  Well, it's refreshing when one gets such a question
but I find few writers, except for responsible nontraditional students,
ready to ask that question before they're 21.
 
dw
 
Date: Tue, 24 Nov 1998 10:15:41 -0600
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Convincing as usual, Don; in actual practice I use sentence combining and
the idea of free and bound modifiers as the main focus of my teaching of
all manner of structural points.  Still, I've found it interesting to
try to come up with simplified but highly reliable statements of the
"meaning" of most punctuation marks.  I find that sort of thing useful
for students who have real trouble identifying "modifiers" as in any way
different from any other kind of language, making whether one is free or
bound a higher-level issue that takes some foundation they may not have
at the start.  Would you feel safe simplifying the "one and only" rule to
"commas mark the boundaries of free modifiers"?  Then the list could be a
positive one--their various types.  But my sense is that too many common
commas would not fit that description.
 
I'm willing to settle for the idea that commas simply have several
distinct meanings, similar to words like "lay" or "can"; and yet it
doesn't seem to be the case.  Commas just seem to have one very
intricate meaning.
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If you use diagramming to make points about structure, that seems to me to
be 'touching it' is useful and substantive ways.  If taught as correctness
apart from meaning, of course, it won't work.
 
At 10:14 AM 11/25/98 -0700, you wrote:
>There's one other twist to Linda's excellent post (I hated diagramming
>too):  if diagramming is done to the "traditional" rules, it doesn't
>follow linguistic rules consistently--I used to argue with my H.S. English
>teacher even before I took a linguistics course.  Since he was an
>ex-priest and an ex-professional wrestler, he always won.  He was unusual
>and very grouchy, but a good man.  I'd bet no one learned much of anything
>from that sophomore class.  We never wrote one paper all year long.
>
>I've done diagramming based on sentence trees and psycholinguistic theory
>centered in the students' writing because I needed to show them something
>about how parts of sentences can be moved around, both to make different
>meaning and to see if a phrase or clause is really unified as a construct.
>
>Otherwise, I wouldn't touch it with a ten foot pole.
>
>Bill
>                since feelings are first
>                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
>                will never really kiss you
>
>                                        ----e e cummings
>----------------------
>William A Pedersen
>wap@U.Arizona.EDU
>
>
Judy
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David and David, I'm not familiar with such a piece by Gordon Brossell
and would like to get a reference to it.  I do know his excellent work
on essay topics (with James Hoetker).
 
In "Minimal Marking" (CE, Oct 1983), I showed that my students were able
to correct over 60 percent of their surface errors (punctuation,
spelling, pronoun antecedence, etc.) on their own, if all that they knew
was that there was an error somewhere in the line.  Rich
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And, I might add, to discussion of how 'rules' work also, what they give,
how they confine-- andin general the dynamic between structure and creativity.
 
At 11:22 AM 11/25/98 -0700, you wrote:
>But--to me--that's the beauty of diagramming:  Even though we go by
>"rules," they don't always work.  And because of this
>linguistic-beauty-language, the subsequent discussions of "how words work"
>led into the beautiful burden of the ambiguity of language.  Hey, we were
>"doing" rhetoric--and didn't even know it.
>
>
>At 10:14 AM 11/25/98 -0700, you wrote:
>>There's one other twist to Linda's excellent post (I hated diagramming
>>too):  if diagramming is done to the "traditional" rules, it doesn't
>>follow linguistic rules consistently--I used to argue with my H.S. English
>>teacher even before I took a linguistics course.  Since he was an
>>ex-priest and an ex-professional wrestler, he always won.  He was unusual
>>and very grouchy, but a good man.  I'd bet no one learned much of anything
>>from that sophomore class.  We never wrote one paper all year long.
>>
>>I've done diagramming based on sentence trees and psycholinguistic theory
>>centered in the students' writing because I needed to show them something
>>about how parts of sentences can be moved around, both to make different
>>meaning and to see if a phrase or clause is really unified as a construct.
>>
>>Otherwise, I wouldn't touch it with a ten foot pole.
>>
>>Bill
>>                since feelings are first
>>                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
>>                will never really kiss you
>>
>>                                        ----e e cummings
>>----------------------
>>William A Pedersen
>>wap@U.Arizona.EDU
>>
>
>
Judy
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I confess I have a longstanding problem in our field of lumping approaches
(how you teach something) with what you teach, then signing up for an
approach and throwing out all content with it.  Surely the approach
(Grammar is next to God) is more at fault than the content.  As you say, it
is 'the teacher' -- meaning the approach?  I have trouble with students who
have been taught all freedom and no structure; I have trouble with students
who have been taught all structure and no freedom.  Making form and
creativity interact is tough teaching, but I think it's where we have to go.
 
At 11:09 AM 11/25/98 +0500, you wrote:
>Having been reared in Catholic grammar school, I also remember the
>connection between grammar and God and looking back seem to remember
>feeling that if I did not learn grammar--and our other subjects--I would be
>condemned to Hell for all eternity.  That worked for me--I believed them so
>completely that I was recruited in eighth grade for the local Franciscan
>seminary in Santa Barbara.  My parents told me to wait and decide after
>high school if I wanted to be a priest.  But in high school I had to
>choose--I thought--between my religion and petting, my Catholic girlfriend
>pointing out that I was enjoying our chaste necking much more than she and
>that something more on my part was necessary in order to keep her interest.
>I felt I had to choose between the two--Catholicism and petting--not being
>willing to confess a sin that I intended to keep committing.  So now I see
>connections between God, grammar, and sex--all of them tending to work at
>cross purposes, unless you want to write about the subject.
>
>We diagrammed a lot of sentences but I don't think they helped me *see*
>phrase structures.  I enjoyed them because I liked to use my rulers, but I
>didn't need them to use standard grammar because I already had that from my
>home dialect and from a world of reading.  In thinking about it now, I look
>back and see that the grammar school was upper middle class and many of us
>were brought up in the standard dialect.  I suspect that diagramming did
>nothing for our prose style, either in terms of cogency or correctness, and
>that we were able to do the diagrams because we already had standard
>syntax--we could see phrasal structure because we weren't stuggling to
>master the code   Research supports this view (see Constance Weaver's
>_Teaching Grammar in Context).  Perhaps diagramming did enable us later to
>see structure, but almost never to our personal benefit in writing
>ourselves but a great help in locating the problems in our students syntax
>and then wondering why they coudn't see what we could.
>
>When we remember fondly what worked for us, we have to also keep in mind
>that we are not like most of our students.  Most of us have always been
>fluent, completely embedded not only in the standard dialect but at home in
>academic discourse in most of its varieties.  We were different, often,
>even in college and perhaps in graduate school as well.  Our challenge is
>to see how to make our knowledge available to the majority of students who
>are not at home in academic discourse and, in this case, who cannot
>perceive phrase structure.
>
>Traditional sentence diagramming I believe to be more confusing to such
>students than it was for us.  The problem I see, and that my students
>report in my junior-level Approaches to Grammar class, is that the
>Reed-Kellogg diagrams leave the sentences in pieces--they can no longer
>perceive the whole.  My juniors and seniors, at this small, rural, state
>college, find tree diagrams much more congenial because the sentences are
>not broken up into parts and scattered about the base clause like so many
>fallen leaves.  So for my students, traditional diagramming does not enable
>most of them to SEE structure any better.  Sentence combining and a review
>of sentence types and structures and moving free modifiers around for
>different effects, seems to work much better.  That and lots and lots of
>writing that I respond to (1200 pages a quarter for that one class) and
>that they see on overheads (NOT all 1200 pages).
>
>But I do want to make it clear that some teachers CAN make the approaches I
>critique in this strand work for their students.  It depends on the teacher
>and the students and I try not to be so arrogant as to pass judgment on the
>success of others.  If it works, by all means keep doing it--theory will
>catch up to you.  But in general if one tries a traditional approach, nine
>times out of ten, you'll get a traditional outcome--little progress and
>everyone feeling stupid, even though no one is, at least linguistically.
>
>dw
>
>
Judy
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Wait a minute! Wait a minute! It's Haswell's article I was referring to.
Hoetker and Brosell's article--also an interesting one--tried to show that
assignments with highly specified rhetorical situations might not produce as
much or as good writing as assignments that were a bit more economical. It was
an interesting study, although I recall some problem with the treatment of
statistical significance. But it was Rich's piece on minimal marking that I
was thinking about. It was part of my TA training packet, and I used it to get
them away from using the "error codes" in whatever handbook we were using. I
have also found that most students could fix sentences that have gone whacky
if I pull them out and focus their attention on the sentences. Even the
authors of the sentences would see the problem--once they have confirmation
that there is one--and could usually find an acceptable repair.
 
Haswell is a portmanteau word combining Hoetker and Brossell.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Donald Wolff's comments about diagramming and petting prompt me to
make two responses.
 
I also attended a Catholic grade school (we didn't call it "grammar
school," though that descriptor would have been quite appropriate) and
am a veteran/survivor of diagramming pedagogy (with knuckle scars to
prove it!).  In thinking about my own experiences with diagramming,
which I did enjoy (like may others on this list), I don't see that
diagramming was used as a way to teach writing or even language so
much as it was used to teach rules and procedures.  I'm convinced that
most of my classmates did not learn much about the structure of the
language or even about the "rules" of grammar--and they *were*
presented to us as hard-and-fast rules.  I think I learned about the
language because I read a great deal and seemed able to make
connections--implicitly, in those days, and explicitly much
later--between what the diagramming exercises conveyed about the
language and the many different texts I read as well as the few I
wrote.  Four years of high school Latin reinforced those implicit
lessons and helped make them explicit.  But my conversations with old
classmates indicate that my experience was not the norm.  What all of
learned, however, was how to follow rules, that language was
rule-governed, that there was a right way and a wrong way (and you'd
better do it the right way!), and that writing was really a
straightforward means of communication that could be mastered if the
rules were practiced and adhered to--all of which lessons I eventually
unlearned to one degree or another. In my own teaching--both as a high
school and college teacher--I have found few students who seem to
connect with the language as I did (and as many people on this list
seem to have) and thus have found that approaches like diagramming
often require much more work than I can devote to it in order for
students to get find them useful.  So like others, I teach grammar "in
context" and use some of the old exercises (radically modified) to
help students when they run into "grammar" problems in their own
writing.  That works for the most part--but not always.
 
The second comment I have is to reinforce what Donald said about
"us": we are not like our students, for the most part.  I was fond of
telling this to my English Ed. students at Purdue when they would
propose using approaches that they enjoyed when they were high school
students and that they were convinced would work for their students as
well.  I learned quickly as a new high school teacher that this was not
always the case.
 
And I must end by saying that I can't remember the last time I
participated in anything like a real discussion about sentence
diagramming!  I wonder whether my old teachers would be pleased.
 
Bob Yagelski
SUNY-Albany
rpy95@cnsunix.albany.edu
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I ran into sentence diagraming very briefly in junior high school.  It
didn't make much sense.  But I got a full dose of it as a college junior
with an English minor.  All of us who were getting teaching credentials had
to take a full course in grammar (but I never was asked to take Advanced
Composition!)
 
We had two textbooks, Kittredge and Farley (from about 1913) and a modern
linguistics book that we never opened.  (The school provided the books to
students through a rental program.)
 
Also a workbook that I still have.  I learned to underline the subject once
and the verb twice, and probably direct objects three times.  And I
diagramed some large sentences.  It was kind of fun.  I like both math (my
major) and mechanical drawing, and complex diagrams smacked of both.
 
Later my sister, 20 years my senior, told me that for a high-school parent's
visitation evening (in the 30's) she had diagrammed Milton's "On his
Blindness," on the blackboard, a sonnet that is apparently a single sentence.
 
But I agree with David.  You have to already understand sentence structure
to make diagrams work.  And you had better stick to exercise sentences that
are carefully chosen, or you'll get real ones like "See Spot run."  I seem
to remember research about the lack of effects of diagraming, but can't
locate it now.  I speculate that even those of us who assert that diagraming
helped us are deceiving ourselves.
 
In that advanced course, it took me quite awhile, but I finally learned that
in the sentence, "There are several ways to teach grammar," "there" isn't
the subject.  It sure made sense to diagram it as subject with "are" as verb
and the rest as predicate noun.  So what I learned wasn't from the diagram.
It was from a teacher who jumped on my head and explained "expletive
constructions."
 
BTW  Elise, I really enjoy solving quadratics.  There are three different
ways to do it, one of which is routine, but not as aesthetically satisfying
as  . . . .
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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At 10:40 AM 11/25/98 -0700, you wrote:
 
Elise,
 
My first response to this comma eccentricity certainly would be to ask the
student what general strategies she uses for commas.  She may well be a
put-a-comma-whenever-you-pause-to-take-a-breath writer.  This strategy is
common enough that I talk to my students about it, and I tell them that
apparently some of themneverpausetotakeabreath and some    of    them
are    having    way    too    much    fun     while    writing (insert
heavy panting at your discretion).  That's probably the same day I ask them
if any of them have ever deleted a sentence or simplified one because they
didn't know how to punctuate it.  As you might imagine, quite a few of them
use these avoidance tactics.  This usually leads to a brief discussion of
punctuation as a tool to help readers make sense of language, of the power
of controlling language instead of being controlled by it, and of not
fearing errors but learning how to use resources to make corrections.  Of
course, explaining those concepts takes the rest of the semester.
 
Back to the comma.  I would definitely want to know what kind of rules this
woman had internalized.  I don't think these are random eccentricities, and
I would be extremely careful about teaching her any new rules that she
might misinterpret as she apparently has already.  During my first year of
teaching, I kept writing "repetitive" on a student's essays.  When I
finally talked to her about it (this was in the old days, before
conferencing was common), she said that she knew her sentences were
repetitive, but since every paragraph had to have seven sentences, she just
kept going until she had reached the required number.  Now, I don't think
any teacher taught her that rule, but I don't think she made it up entirely
on her own either.  There is enough evidence in error analysis studies to
encourage us to proceed with caution and to talk to students about the
rules they write by.  Excuse me, by which they write.
 
This seems to me a potential case of un-teaching rather than re-teaching,
and I would want to be very careful not to contribute to hyper-correctness
which may be an underlying cause in this case.
 
Margaret T. Rustick
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Margaret Rustic's story of putting "repetitious" on her student's paper
without having any effect reminds me of the student I once had who wrote
almost entirely in cliches.  For two or three papers, I would write
"cliche" each time I saw one, and they kept proliferating.  I finally
asked her if she couldn't reduce their numbers, and she gave me a puzzled
look, and said, "I thought you kept marking them because you liked them."
 
Happy Thanksgiving.
 
Leon Coburn
UNLV
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1.  Diagramming.  I had hoped this dreadful practice had
long since died.  Then my son came home talking about doing
it in 7th grade English.  Gag.  I have students "diagram" by
circling and putting boxes around clauses that are supposed
to be parallel and using arrows to connect pronouns and
other words/phrases to antecedents or the words being
modified.  Note that conceptually this should do much of
what misguided focus on diagramming-as-truth is supposed to
do - gets them to see structure and see why something does
not work.  And just try to diagram a 4-line sentence
expressing complex causal relationships between legal
concepts!  And now I have "See Spot run!" as an example of
reasons for my distaste.  Thanks!
 
2.  Student examples.  I reproduce and display on an
overhead projector samples of student work early in the
semester.  This public display has remarkable effect of
cleaning up many weaknesses in a hurry - even though the
samples are presented anonymously.  And I do it with humor
and with a focus on improving.
 
3.  Commas.  The samples posted, are things I see from two,
or three (out of 25) students every year, some learn
quickly, others have it seems a great deal, of trouble, with
it.
 
4.  Repetition and 7 sentence paragraphs.  Oh, the things
students think about paragraphs.  And, to be honest, I still
hear echoes from junior high about this.  I never could
figure out how to do paragraphs that were not one sentence
and yet were not too long for things like:  "There are four
factors to be analyzed in evaluating this situation.  Factor
one is and works like this. . ..  Factor 2 is . . . "  And
so on.  Each factor warrants a paragraph.  Or two.  Imagine
my relief when I discovered that all of the best legal
authors included the intro sentence and factor one in one
paragraph and blythely broke into a new paragraph for factor
two!  And then even broke factor 2 in certain places, even
though the new paragraphs were all about the same thing or
were just expanding on one aspect of the prior paragraphs.
Such joy and liberation from those mental chains of the
past!  And yet, I still hear that voice telling me that what
is now obviously right is wrong.  BTW, what is the topic
sentence of the first paragraph is such as part of the
writing?  I submit that there are actually two.  Which
means, under some theories that one should have the
one-sentence paragraph.  This would be OK too, of course,
though is now less common in legal writing, at least, and
many would consider it distracting.  This is a long way
around to say:  I was taught bad rules.  Many of my students
were too.  Some are relieved as I was.  Some *know* I am
wrong - based on what some adjunct or TA or HS or Middle
School teacher told them some time ago.
 
Cheers,
&
Happy Thanksgiving
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Lawmakers ought not to be law-breakers."
 
Chaucer, "The Man of Law's Tale,"  The Canterbury Tales, c.
1386
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Students are now in the process of rewriting their final
paper of the fall semester, having all received the
equivalent of D's and C's on their graded first drafts.
They were somewhat expecting this since I have been grading
their work like this all semester.
 
But the good news is that very many of them in the
conferences said things like "I was always told I was a good
writer, but now I see I have lots to learn,"   or "Why
didn't anyone show me this aspect of writing before?  You've
changed the whole way I think about writing," or "I can see
that writing has more to it than I thought."  (Regretably
not all of them have had such an epiphany; some still cling
to their old ideas.)
 
BTW, the grades on the rewrites will typically be about a
half-grade higher on average.  And we grade on a curve so
that at the end of the year the current D+'s (the median and
average) will effectively be treated as B-'s.  They know
this, but they all get the point that they have a long way
to go so they will not be the ones at the bottom of the
curve.
 
For most of the students the writing problems now are not
separable from thinking and knowledge weaknesses - though
nearly all still have things to keep working on -
nominalizations, rampant passive voice, inveterate abuse of
"it is" and "there are", and the like.
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Lawmakers ought not to be law-breakers."
 
Chaucer, "The Man of Law's Tale,"  The Canterbury Tales, c.
1386
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Each of the samples you have posted, Elise, seems to suggest that the
students learned comma rules of sorts but misapplied them in some way.
To be hypercorrect, they may have inserted the comma after "although,"
and before "reading," and "with."  They may not understand camparisons
that use more than one word.  Their teachers before college seem to have
given up after a certain point, never having taught the students the
full range of structures for their sentences, or perhaps, they never
required students to write these structures in their own essays.  To
answer my students' questions about language use, I have been creating
mini-lessons about the roles of words in sentences. The students who
have difficulty with their writing want to know the rules.
 
The erors you have identified have appeared frequently in my students'
writing, especially in fyc and developmental writing.  To show that
these written structures often capture many of their spoken structures,
I have developed instructions about prepositions, conjunctions, and
verbals that fulfill certain roles in the sentence.  For each I create
sample sentences with the students' names and mine in scenarios that
will make them laugh.  Also, I have developed several handouts to
identify frequently used prepositions, coordinating conjunctions,
adverbial connectors, participles, gerundive and infinitive phrases. I
also have selected visuals, including cartoons, and I have asked
students to develop captions with varied verb tenses.  They need to see
how these structures work.  I introduce the material during one
mini-lesson, refer to it in another mini-lesson, and refer to it later
in the course in yet another mini-lesson.  Teaching these rules once
does not  seem to be enough; it seems that I need to review, apply, and
reintroduce the rules in other contexts to begin to see results in my
students' writing. Is this what others are experiencing as they teach
writing?
 
This semester in two sections of developmental writing, my students have
told me that they have never heard of verbals and relative clauses, and
I noticed in their textbooks, these structures are not indexed as such.
They have also told me that they have never heard of varied verb
tenses.  I believe them, but these structures are indexed.  They have
told me that they have never heard of relative clauses, and that might
be why they do not know how to use them.  Do you see many ",this"
connectors in their sentences?  It seems to suggest that they want to
use a relative clause, but do not have the language facility or
knowledge of a rule to make that choice.
 
Embedded in my course that requires them to write five essays, requiring
revision of two of them, one proficiency exam essay, 15 critical
responses to assigned readings, and one co-authored essay with a small
group presentation of that final collaborative essay, the students have
been engaging in a language-rich learning environment about language.
The readings are from Goshgarian'sExploring Language.  This year, more
than ever before, I have developed lessons on pronouns and their use,
verb tenses and their consistent use, sentence completeness, and
parallel structures.  The students WANT to know about these language
structures, but for some odd reason, they have not had "mini-lessons" on
their application in their own writing.   As members of this group have
noted, many students have minimal consciousness of sentence structures,
and because of it, their writing seems less effective.
 
During our proficiency rating sessions, faculty at my college have
noticed that students have been creating other kinds of errors with
commas, prepositional phrases, misplaced modifiers, spelling, and
missing subjects. We have seen errors like those found in this
construction:
 
"By care fully proof reading my essay and even using spell check to
eliminate errors helped me to finish the assignment."
 
 
Truly,
 
Gail
 
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
ASton, PA 19014-1298
 
610-558-5515
 
O:gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
H: gcor@jersey.net
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<HTML>
11/26/98
<BR>&nbsp;
 
<P>Each of the samples you have posted, Elise, seems to suggest that the
students learned comma rules of sorts but misapplied them in some way.&nbsp;
To be hypercorrect, they may have inserted the comma after "although,"
and before "reading," and "with."&nbsp; They may not understand camparisons
that use more than one word.&nbsp; Their teachers before college seem to
have given up after a certain point, never having taught the students the
full range of structures for their sentences, or perhaps, they never required
students to write these structures in their own essays.&nbsp; To answer
my students' questions about language use, I have been creating mini-lessons
about the roles of words in sentences. The students who have difficulty
with their writing want to know the rules.
 
<P>The erors you have identified have appeared frequently in my students'
writing, especially in fyc and developmental writing.&nbsp; To show that
these written structures often capture many of their spoken structures,
I have developed instructions about prepositions, conjunctions, and verbals
that fulfill certain roles in the sentence.&nbsp; For each I create sample
sentences with the students' names and mine in scenarios that will make
them laugh.&nbsp; Also, I have developed several handouts to identify frequently
used prepositions, coordinating conjunctions, adverbial connectors, participles,
gerundive and infinitive phrases. I also have selected visuals, including
cartoons, and I have asked students to develop captions with varied verb
tenses.&nbsp; They need to see how these structures work.&nbsp; I introduce
the material during one mini-lesson, refer to it in another mini-lesson,
and refer to it later in the course in yet another mini-lesson.&nbsp; Teaching
these rules once does not&nbsp; seem to be enough; it seems that I need
to review, apply, and reintroduce the rules in other contexts to begin
to see results in my students' writing. Is this what others are experiencing
as they teach writing?
 
<P>This semester in two sections of developmental writing, my students
have told me that they have never heard of verbals and relative clauses,
and I noticed in their textbooks, these structures are not indexed as such.&nbsp;
They have also told me that they have never heard of varied verb tenses.&nbsp;
I believe them, but these structures are indexed.&nbsp; They have told
me that they have never heard of relative clauses, and that might be why
they do not know how to use them.&nbsp; Do you see many ",this" connectors
in their sentences?&nbsp; It seems to suggest that they want to use a relative
clause, but do not have the language facility or knowledge of a rule to
make that choice.
 
<P>Embedded in my course that requires them to write five essays, requiring
revision of two of them, one proficiency exam essay, 15 critical responses
to assigned readings, and one co-authored essay with a small group presentation
of that final collaborative essay, the students have been engaging in a
language-rich learning environment about language. The readings are from
Goshgarian's<I>Exploring Language.</I>&nbsp; This year, more than ever
before, I have developed lessons on pronouns and their use, verb tenses
and their consistent use, sentence completeness, and parallel structures.&nbsp;
The students WANT to know about these language structures, but for some
odd reason, they have not had "mini-lessons" on their application in their
own writing.&nbsp;&nbsp; As members of this group have noted, many students
have minimal consciousness of sentence structures, and because of it, their
writing seems less effective.
 
<P>During our proficiency rating sessions, faculty at my college have noticed
that students have been creating other kinds of errors with commas, prepositional
phrases, misplaced modifiers, spelling, and missing subjects. We have seen
errors like those found in this construction:
 
<P>"By care fully proof reading my essay and even using spell check to
eliminate errors helped me to finish the assignment."
<BR>&nbsp;
 
<P>Truly,
 
<P>Gail
<BR>&nbsp;
 
<P>~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
 
<P>Dr. Gail S. Corso
<BR>Associate Professor of Communication Arts
<BR>Neumann College
<BR>ASton, PA 19014-1298
 
<P>610-558-5515
 
<P>O:gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
<BR>H: gcor@jersey.net
<BR>&nbsp;
<BR>&nbsp;</HTML>
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Steve:
If  you were asked to situate yourself against, well, all the other writing
teachers your students have had, how would you do that--in light of your
remarks below (I am assuming that your students have graduated from
undergraduate school)?
 
Irv
 
 
 
 
 
Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU> on 11/26/98 08:11:32 AM
 
Please respond to Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
 
 
 To:      WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
 
 cc:      (bcc: Irvin Peckham/CAS/UNO/UNEBR)
 
 
 
 Subject: liberation
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Students are now in the process of rewriting their final
paper of the fall semester, having all received the
equivalent of D's and C's on their graded first drafts.
They were somewhat expecting this since I have been grading
their work like this all semester.
 
But the good news is that very many of them in the
conferences said things like "I was always told I was a good
writer, but now I see I have lots to learn,"   or "Why
didn't anyone show me this aspect of writing before?  You've
changed the whole way I think about writing," or "I can see
that writing has more to it than I thought."  (Regretably
not all of them have had such an epiphany; some still cling
to their old ideas.)
 
BTW, the grades on the rewrites will typically be about a
half-grade higher on average.  And we grade on a curve so
that at the end of the year the current D+'s (the median and
average) will effectively be treated as B-'s.  They know
this, but they all get the point that they have a long way
to go so they will not be the ones at the bottom of the
curve.
 
For most of the students the writing problems now are not
separable from thinking and knowledge weaknesses - though
nearly all still have things to keep working on -
nominalizations, rampant passive voice, inveterate abuse of
"it is" and "there are", and the like.
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Lawmakers ought not to be law-breakers."
 
Chaucer, "The Man of Law's Tale,"  The Canterbury Tales, c.
1386
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Steve Jamar is not alone in his frustration with the writing competency,
attitudes, and lore that students bring with them to graduate and professional
school. This indeed raises some interesting questions. The 600-800 people on
this list, for example, tend to be highly knowledgeable about theory and
methods of teaching rhetoric and composition. But we represent maybe 10-20% of
the post secondary institutions in which composition is taught and a much much
smaller percentage of the people doing the actual teaching. Do we know to what
extent what we consider good practice in writing instruction is ACTUALLY going
on in writing classrooms? Do we have any idea to what extent good practice in
writing instruction is going on across the curriculum (or are those old "bad"
rules and processes being reinforced)? Do we know to what extent the students
who get through the filter to graduate school actually took composition
courses? (I recall a conference paper by Leon Coburn in which he found that
most of his grad students had placed out of first-year comp in some way or
another.) My sense is that students who had been influenced by our "best
practices" would not do a lot of the stuff that drives Steve up the wall. So,
what impact are we having? What's going on in composition classrooms? Who's
there? Have we not paid enough attention to implementation and dissemination?
Is this a project? Chew on that with some turkey leftovers and a dollop of
cranberry.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I think that what I would like to see in students coming to me can not be taught
in one semester or even one year in undergraduate programs - unless the student
is highly motivated to become an excellent writer AND has a teacher who has the
inclination, ability, and time to help that student do so.
 
I think it can be learned through an advanced rhetoric class (of the sort I took
from Harriet Sheridan so many years ago) backed up by one-on-one writing of a
significant paper (in my case a senior comprehensive research paper under the
guidance of Eleanor Zelliot.
 
I would like to think that pre-law students could be taught an attitude toward
writing that would be more helpful than what most of them come to us with.
 
And I would like to think that most raw structural problems (grammar, syntax,
diction, punctuation, quotation, plagiarism) could be  things that I would not
need to be teaching.  As everyone on this list knows, there are many things to
teach beyond these basics.
 
I do not get expect students to have learned to avoid nominalizations, passive
voice, awkward sentences, non-parallel structure, weak large-scale organization,
and so on.  Or, if they have learned it, I would expect them to fall-back in
writing quality the new setting.
 
In fact, our students are now better prepared than they were 8 years ago, as a
group.  And for most of them, the expectations I have are met - except with
respect to the attitude.
 
The current top two problems for entering law students are attitudinal:
 
(1)  "That writing is me - and when you comment on it, you comment me and my
value as a person;" and
(2)  "This is just another class to get through, I don't really expect to learn
anything here ? it's just a writing class, after all."
 
The best writers for law school are invariably those who were journalism majors
or who worked on school newspapers which had rigorous writing and editing
standards.
 
The worst?  Those who avoided writing courses.
 
How about English majors?,  you ask.  Three types:  (1)  good writers who
understand audience and the need to adapt what they have learned to the new
discourse community;  (2) good writers who know everything and know that I know
nothing; and (3) writers of self-indulgent mush.
 
All three have two characteristics in common:  excessive use of synonyms (this is
a problem in law because a change of word signals to the expert reader an change
in meaning), and "prettiness."  These problems (in the legal discourse setting)
can be quickly changed by students willing to adapt.  But writers in categories
(2) and (3) are not willing.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
> Date:    Fri, 27 Nov 1998 08:30:50 -0600
> From:    Irvin Peckham <Irvin_Peckham/CAS/UNO/UNEBR@UNOMAIL.UNOMAHA.EDU>
> Subject: Re: liberation
>
> Steve:
> If  you were asked to situate yourself against, well, all the other writing
> teachers your students have had, how would you do that--in light of your
> remarks below (I am assuming that your students have graduated from
> undergraduate school)?
 
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Lawmakers ought not to be law-breakers."
 
Chaucer, "The Man of Law's Tale,"  The Canterbury Tales, c. 1386
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Our dean (University of Maine)  is interested in knowing how widespread
WAC programs are.  The most recent information I have is from Susan
McLeod's introduction to Writing Across the Curriculum.  She cites a
l988 survey that found that  just under 50% of all postsecondary
institutions in the country have WAC programs.  Does anyone know if
that percentage is still roughly accurate? Can anyone suggest a source
I should consult for more recent numbers?  Thank you.
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Barbara Shwom wrote:
 
"As a person who also loved diagramming, I was made humble last summer
when
a friend of mine who was writing a humor column on diagramming ("Ask
Cecil
Adams") asked me to diagram one of the classic sentences in schoolroom
English: "See Spot run."
 
As you can imagine, the problem is not with the "See" part of the
sentence.
The problem is "Spot run." After involving two linguists in this
discussion--who had two different approaches--I sighed long and hard..."
 
I've been bedeviling our local linguists with this sentence for years.
One really thinks he has the answer, but he's young.  I use it in class
to communicate the idea that students already know a lot more of this
stuff than they think, and that thye know it without knowing "the
rules."  This tends to help get them over the attitude barrier to
"minimal marking"--the idea that if I don't correct all their mistakes
they can't be expted to do it themselves.  I wonder where they get THAT.
 
Btw, the young linguist claims that "run" is a subjunctive produced by
some hidden transformations.
 
 
 
Keith Rhodes, English Department, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------
"Let us not pretend to doubt in our philosophy that which we do not
doubt in our hearts" - C. S. Peirce
---------------------------------------------------------
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Hey, when did you hook up with Texas Tech?  And what do you do there?
 
And how's all the babies?
 
Sharon
 
At 10:49 AM 11/9/98 -0600, Becky Rickly wrote:
>Texas Tech has both a major and minor in Technical Communication.  We also
>offer an MA in Technical Communication and a Ph.D. in Technical
>Communication and Rhetoric.  The MATC, I believe, can be done online.
>
>You can get more information http://english.ttu.edu/tc/
>
>--Becky
>
>  -=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
>  Rebecca Rickly                                Department of English
>  R.Rickly@ttu.edu                              MS 3091
>  (806) 742-2521 (office)                       Texas Tech University
>  (806) 742-0989 (fax)                          Lubbock, TX  79410
>                     http://english.ttu.edu/Rickly/
>  =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
>
>"It's not a hard job, but you do have to know the alphabet."  --Vanna White
>
>
Sharon Quiroz, Ph.D.
Director, College Writing Program
Ass. Prof. of Humanities
218 Siegel Hall
Illinois Institute of Technology
Chicago, IL 60616
 
Ph: 312 567 3566
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At 10:49 AM 11/9/98 -0600, Becky Rickly wrote:
>Texas Tech has both a major and minor in Technical Communication.  We also
>offer an MA in Technical Communication and a Ph.D. in Technical
>Communication and Rhetoric.  The MATC, I believe, can be done online.
>
>You can get more information http://english.ttu.edu/tc/
>
>--Becky
>
>  -=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
>  Rebecca Rickly                                Department of English
>  R.Rickly@ttu.edu                              MS 3091
>  (806) 742-2521 (office)                       Texas Tech University
>  (806) 742-0989 (fax)                          Lubbock, TX  79410
>                     http://english.ttu.edu/Rickly/
>  =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
>
>"It's not a hard job, but you do have to know the alphabet."  --Vanna White
>
>
Sharon Quiroz, Ph.D.
Director, College Writing Program
Ass. Prof. of Humanities
218 Siegel Hall
Illinois Institute of Technology
Chicago, IL 60616
 
Ph: 312 567 3566
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would anybody buy the explanation that "Spot run" is an infinitive clause
sorta like "We asked him to close the door" with the to omitted? Beth
 
 
>Barbara Shwom wrote:
>
>"As a person who also loved diagramming, I was made humble last summer
>when
>a friend of mine who was writing a humor column on diagramming ("Ask
>Cecil
>Adams") asked me to diagram one of the classic sentences in schoolroom
>English: "See Spot run."
>
>As you can imagine, the problem is not with the "See" part of the
>sentence.
>The problem is "Spot run." After involving two linguists in this
>discussion--who had two different approaches--I sighed long and hard..."
>
>I've been bedeviling our local linguists with this sentence for years.
>One really thinks he has the answer, but he's young.  I use it in class
>to communicate the idea that students already know a lot more of this
>stuff than they think, and that thye know it without knowing "the
>rules."  This tends to help get them over the attitude barrier to
>"minimal marking"--the idea that if I don't correct all their mistakes
>they can't be expted to do it themselves.  I wonder where they get THAT.
>
>Btw, the young linguist claims that "run" is a subjunctive produced by
>some hidden transformations.
>
>
>
>Keith Rhodes, English Department, Colden Hall
>Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
>660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
>http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>---------------------------------------------------------
>"Let us not pretend to doubt in our philosophy that which we do not
>doubt in our hearts" - C. S. Peirce
>---------------------------------------------------------
 
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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To return to an earlier set of examples from this autumn:  "See Spot run"
does indeed contain an elliptical infinitive phrase (with the "to"
omitted), just at Beth's former students at West Virginia University used
to utter elliptical infinitive phrases in the passive voice when they
would say to her, "The car needs washed."
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago
 
On Sun, 29 Nov 1998, Beth Daniell wrote:
 
> would anybody buy the explanation that "Spot run" is an infinitive clause
> sorta like "We asked him to close the door" with the to omitted? Beth
>
>
> >Barbara Shwom wrote:
> >
> >"As a person who also loved diagramming, I was made humble last summer
> >when
> >a friend of mine who was writing a humor column on diagramming ("Ask
> >Cecil
> >Adams") asked me to diagram one of the classic sentences in schoolroom
> >English: "See Spot run."
> >
> >As you can imagine, the problem is not with the "See" part of the
> >sentence.
> >The problem is "Spot run." After involving two linguists in this
> >discussion--who had two different approaches--I sighed long and hard..."
> >
> >I've been bedeviling our local linguists with this sentence for years.
> >One really thinks he has the answer, but he's young.  I use it in class
> >to communicate the idea that students already know a lot more of this
> >stuff than they think, and that thye know it without knowing "the
> >rules."  This tends to help get them over the attitude barrier to
> >"minimal marking"--the idea that if I don't correct all their mistakes
> >they can't be expted to do it themselves.  I wonder where they get THAT.
> >
> >Btw, the young linguist claims that "run" is a subjunctive produced by
> >some hidden transformations.
> >
> >
> >
> >Keith Rhodes, English Department, Colden Hall
> >Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> >660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
> >http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> >---------------------------------------------------------
> >"Let us not pretend to doubt in our philosophy that which we do not
> >doubt in our hearts" - C. S. Peirce
> >---------------------------------------------------------
>
>
> Beth Daniell
> Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
> English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
> Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
> Box 341503
> Clemson, SC 29634-1503
>
> "The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
>                                                         --Chaucer
>
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Please forgive cross-postings.
 
LAST CALL--deadline is December 4th.
 
CALL FOR PROPOSALS
 
Links to Success: Bridges Over Boundaries
An Intersegmental Conference (high schools, community colleges, four-eyar
institutions) at Cal State Hayward, May 14-15, 1999
 
We invite graduate students and faculty members from High Schools,
Community Colleges, and
Universities in the greater Bay Area (or further afield) to submit
abstracts for this May
conference.  The topics are:
 
-College, Community College, and High School Articulation  Issues
-Computers in the Classroom
-Learning Communities
-Multicultural and E.S.L. Bridges
-Teacher Assessment
-Remediation Reduction
-Service Learning
 
We invite you to submit abstracts for individual presentations, panel
presentations, round-table forums,
and workshops.  Individual presentations will be allotted 15 minutes;
panels, forums, and workshops
will be allotted 30 minutes.  Please send two copies of one 75- word
abstract per each individual, panel,
forum, and workshop presentation. One copy must include your name[s],
mailing address, email
address, phone number, affiliation, and all required audio-visual
equipment.  Please do not include this
information on the second copy;  it will be used for a blind review.
Email and hardcopy submissions
only.
 
Deadline for abstracts:  October 31, 1998
 
Dates of Conference:  May 14 (evening only) & 15, 1999
 
Keynote Speaker
Dr. Sue McLeod
 
For more information on the conference and Dr. Sue McLeod, please visit
our web site at:
http://134.154.87.65/RAVEN/FACULTY/Warriner/warrinerhome.html
 
Please send submissions to:
Links & Bridges 99
c\o Dr. Alison Warriner
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English
California State University, Hayward Hayward, California 94542
email:  awarrine@csuhayward.edu
 
--
Alison Warriner
Coordinator of Composition
California State University, Hayward
Hayward, California 94542
 
Phone: 510-885-3217
Home: 510-338-0331
Fax: 510-885-4797
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About "See Spot run..."
 
One of our linguists proposed that "Spot run" is an elliptical infinitive
phrase. The other argued, however, that it was a type of sentential
complement called  a "small clause." I had never heard of a "small clause"
before that conversation. Apparently, it is a clause structure that has an
"unmarked" verb, that is, a verb without number. The infinitive form of a
verb is likewise unmarked.  I did a cursory web search that turned up a
number of linguistics PhD dissertations  and other papers on small clauses.
They were highly technical and beyond my grasp--at least at a cursory
reading.
 
Barbara Shwom
 
 
 
>To return to an earlier set of examples from this autumn:  "See Spot run"
>does indeed contain an elliptical infinitive phrase (with the "to"
>omitted), just at Beth's former students at West Virginia University used
>to utter elliptical infinitive phrases in the passive voice when they
>would say to her, "The car needs washed."
>
>David Jolliffe
>DePaul, Chicago
>
>On Sun, 29 Nov 1998, Beth Daniell wrote:
>
>> would anybody buy the explanation that "Spot run" is an infinitive clause
>> sorta like "We asked him to close the door" with the to omitted? Beth
>>
 
 
**********************
Barbara Shwom
Northwestern University
The Writing Program
1902 Sheridan Road
Evanston, IL 60208
 
Phone: 847/491-7690
Fax: 847/328-5536
E-mail: bshwom@nwu.edu
**********************
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Date:         Sun, 29 Nov 1998 23:10:01 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: sentence diagramming
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/29/98 22:40
 
I've spent the entire holiday thinking about seeing Spot(s). There are a bunch
of common sentences the display the "Spot Syndrome": watch paint peel, hear
the phone ring, watch Jack play basketball, and the like, all involving some
verb having to do with seeing or hearing, but probably not all such verbs.
They all look to me like whacked participles--one of those ingy thingies. "See
Spot running" (very different sentence from a dry cleaner's perspective but
still hard to explain, both to the grammarian and to the customer). Welcome
back from the holidays, folks. Only 25 shop days until xmas, and my new
neighbors are setting the bar pretty high on holiday decorations. See Dave
hang lights.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Elise--
 
I didn't want to let your query and excellent examples pass by without
comment.  The examples you provide are excellent, to my mind, because they
represent a nice range of problems that seem eccentric and are familiar to
me from my own students' papers.  However, I think a little lingusitic
analysis can help us see the logic of these particular errors.  They stem
from the writer's own perfectly consistent and even accurate lingusitic
intuition:  In each case the writer is marking off a syntactic unit with a
comma, even though we don't usually mark these particular phrases with
commas because they are bound:
 
>The kids spent the first period, reading Tuck Everlasting.
 
**The final three words are a verb phrase acting as an "indirect" object.
That is, they are a single syntactic unit and function powerfully within
the sentence as a single unit, added to what seems like a complete clause.
At least, the part of the sentence before the comma has a subject, verb,
and direct object, or a noun phrase ("the kids") and a verb phrase ("spent
the first period").  So the final phrase "feels" added on, even though it's
necessary for the "completenesss" of the sentence.  The point is, the comma
is not arbitrary but marks a phrasal unit.  Really, it's a very complex
construction, deceptively "simple" in appearance.  (My own ability to see
this comes from teaching tree diagrams--in a very cursory manner--and from
an equally cursory understanding of transformational grammar.)
 
>Her questions were more open, than in the Call of the Wild discussion.
 
**Here the comma marks the base clause off from final the modifying phrase.
Again, the final phrase clearly acts as a single unit and "feels" tacked
on to the base clause, which in fact it is, linguisticly speaking.
 
>I will teach my classes, with this in mind.
 
**Here the writer marks off the prepositional phrase, again hearing the end
of the base clause and marking it.  As students expand their sentences,
they often mark the end of the base clause because they have always been
taught to mark the end of a sentence, which is what a base clause is.  And
they can't use a period here, so the default mark is a comma.  Since no one
has taught them about base clauses, modifying phrases and bound and free
modifiers (a knowledge gained through sentence combining), they don't know
how to ignore the clear message sent from their subconscious that a base
clause like "I will teach my classes" *is* a complete sentence.  Well, it
IS a complete sentence, but that doesn't mean we have to necessarily mark
it.  And I think one could even make an argument for keeping this comma, if
the final phrase is referring to a big idea delineated in the previous
sentence(s).  I think it's a real option here for emphasis--sort of like
"I'll be sure to keep that in mind."  (It's possible too that the
prepositional phrase might introduce the next sentence, in which case the
writer may be avoiding starting a sentence with a prepositional phrase,
which leads to so much trouble for so many.)
 
>Although, the students haven't read much this quarter, the teacher
says . . .
 
**I see this a lot.  And it looks like the exception to my argument since
"although" isn't a phrase.  However, it is a subordinator and therefore not
only creates a dependent clause but it also preceeds a base clause--what
follows immediately is *by itself* an independent clause.  So again, the
writer has marked off a complete syntactic unit.  The writer is remarkably
consistent.
 
I wouldn't go into this kind of detail with the writer unless she requested
it--wanted to learn more about the logic of her errors and how it aligns
with the logic of language and English phrase structure.  Instead I would
do the following:  First, I would praise the writer for these errors--they
show great consistency and they stem from her attempt to use complex
constructions, which I would want to encourage. They also display the depth
of her own linguisitic "knowledge" and therefore can be used to demonstrate
she knows more about grammar than she thinks she does.  I bet no one has
said that to her for a long time.  Second, I can use these examples to
teach some "error analysis," explaining the "logic" of a pattern that will
help the student--one hopes--to see the pattern for herself.  She may
herself translate this "analysis" into the "put a comma where you take a
breath" shibboleth.  But explaining to her the linguistic basis of this
notion and her own practice may help make a little more sense of the world
of commas.
 
What do ya think?
 
dw
 
 
Date: Wed, 25 Nov 1998 10:40:34 -0700
From: Elise Earthman <earthman@ATHENA.SFSU.EDU>
Subject: Re: More Commaments
 
I've been wanting to bring the general comma discussion down to the
specific level -- and in grading a set of papers (from students in the
secondary credential program), I found an example of one student (soon
to be a teacher . . . ) who uses commas in a very eccentric way.  I
know what I will tell her, but I'm curious how others would approach a
student who writes sentences such as these:
 
Although, the students haven't read much this quarter, the teacher
says . . .
 
The kids spent the first period, reading Tuck Everlasting.
 
Her questions were more open, than in the Call of the Wild discussion.
 
I will teach my classes, with this in mind.
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Wouldn't the transformational-generativists say that the deep structure contains
a dummy (unrecoverable) subject, typically "you," that has been deleted through
what's usually called "you-deletion"?  It's the same structure as a command
form:  [You] Take out the trash. [  ]  Eat your peas.  [  ]  Get off the WPA-L.
 
 
Responding to the message of <v03020901b287d7866a62@[129.105.9.24]>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> About "See Spot run..."
>
> One of our linguists proposed that "Spot run" is an elliptical infinitive
> phrase. The other argued, however, that it was a type of sentential
> complement called  a "small clause." I had never heard of a "small clause"
> before that conversation. Apparently, it is a clause structure that has an
> "unmarked" verb, that is, a verb without number. The infinitive form of a
> verb is likewise unmarked.  I did a cursory web search that turned up a
> number of linguistics PhD dissertations  and other papers on small clauses.
> They were highly technical and beyond my grasp--at least at a cursory
> reading.
>
> Barbara Shwom
>
>
>
> >To return to an earlier set of examples from this autumn:  "See Spot run"
> >does indeed contain an elliptical infinitive phrase (with the "to"
> >omitted), just at Beth's former students at West Virginia University used
> >to utter elliptical infinitive phrases in the passive voice when they
> >would say to her, "The car needs washed."
> >
> >David Jolliffe
> >DePaul, Chicago
> >
> >On Sun, 29 Nov 1998, Beth Daniell wrote:
> >
> >> would anybody buy the explanation that "Spot run" is an infinitive clause
> >> sorta like "We asked him to close the door" with the to omitted? Beth
> >>
>
>
> **********************
> Barbara Shwom
> Northwestern University
> The Writing Program
> 1902 Sheridan Road
> Evanston, IL 60208
>
> Phone: 847/491-7690
> Fax: 847/328-5536
> E-mail: bshwom@nwu.edu
> **********************
>
> .
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Professor of English
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846  Fax: (612) 626-2294
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Dear WPA'ers,
 
I have a few questions regarding WAC program development.
 
At URI the administration and the faculty Gen. Ed. committee are interested
in fostering the wider development of WI courses.  We already have a
"volunteer" WI (writing intensive course) effort at URI. About 10 - 15 % of
the faculty have attended WAC workshops, and some of those instructors have
redesigned their syllabuses to be writing intensive as designated by a
campus-wide definition.  But the committee and administrators would like to
see if more WI courses could be developed, enough to sustain a 2 course WI
requirement (not enough courses being in place at this time for such a
requirement).  My questions are as follows:
 
1. What incentives--other than workshops and free meals--seem to work best
on your campus to motivate faculty  to develop WI courses?
 
2. What conditions *over the long* seem to keep faculty involved in WI courses?
 
3. What WAC outcomes do you look for from your WAC program or from WI
courses?; do you conduct any assessment procedures for these outcomes?
 
Thank you, very much for your responses.  I would be glad to compile these
responses and re-post them to the list or send them to anyone who is
interested.
Linda
 
Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
Director
College Writing Program                 email: lsh8490u@postoffice.uri.edu
Department of English
Independence Hall
60 Upper College Rd., suite 2           fax: 401-874-2580
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
Home: 309 Doyle Ave.
Providence, R. I. 02906
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Hi Linda:  Four pretty simple comments:  1)  WAC has become part of the
university culture, 2) rewards need to represent that univ culture (e.g.
tangibles such as figuring significantly in promotion and tenure), 3) the
outcomes need to be visible to faculty as well as on outcomes measures
(e.g. faculty see that making writing part of the disciplinary/pedagogical
culture holds value for them and for their students as accountants,
anthropologists, and chemists), and 4) more faculty members will be
convinced by their departmental colleagues than by their WAC director,
deans, or vice presidents.
 
I'll be interested in seeing your posts of responses.
 
Carol Haviland
At 11:52 AM 11/30/98 -0500, you wrote:
>Dear WPA'ers,
>
>I have a few questions regarding WAC program development.
>
>At URI the administration and the faculty Gen. Ed. committee are interested
>in fostering the wider development of WI courses.  We already have a
>"volunteer" WI (writing intensive course) effort at URI. About 10 - 15 % of
>the faculty have attended WAC workshops, and some of those instructors have
>redesigned their syllabuses to be writing intensive as designated by a
>campus-wide definition.  But the committee and administrators would like to
>see if more WI courses could be developed, enough to sustain a 2 course WI
>requirement (not enough courses being in place at this time for such a
>requirement).  My questions are as follows:
>
>1. What incentives--other than workshops and free meals--seem to work best
>on your campus to motivate faculty  to develop WI courses?
>
>2. What conditions *over the long* seem to keep faculty involved in WI
courses?
>
>3. What WAC outcomes do you look for from your WAC program or from WI
>courses?; do you conduct any assessment procedures for these outcomes?
>
>Thank you, very much for your responses.  I would be glad to compile these
>responses and re-post them to the list or send them to anyone who is
>interested.
>Linda
>
>Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
>Director
>College Writing Program                 email: lsh8490u@postoffice.uri.edu
>Department of English
>Independence Hall
>60 Upper College Rd., suite 2           fax: 401-874-2580
>University of Rhode Island
>Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
>Home: 309 Doyle Ave.
>Providence, R. I. 02906
>
>
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Don -- I loved your analysis of my student's (it was one student) comma
errors -- you helped me to see something more clearly than I had.  The
point that she is marking off base clauses is great.
>
> >Although, the students haven't read much this quarter, the teacher
> says . . .
>
> **I see this a lot.  And it looks like the exception to my argument since
> "although" isn't a phrase.
 
I see this one a lot, too.  Does this make sense to anyone as being
conversational?  You know, how in conversation you say "Although . . ."
and then pause before going on.  It always strikes me that way.  So
many of my students make this particular comma fault, I'll bet you
anything that in 50 years if we all meet back here, it will be okay.
 
> I wouldn't go into this kind of detail with the writer unless she requested
> it--wanted to learn more about the logic of her errors and how it aligns
> with the logic of language and English phrase structure.
 
I wouldn't either, with an FYC student.  But this student is in a
credential program, and soon will be a teacher . . . and I think she
needs to understand the problem she's having with commas.  I also
agree with the folks who said this may stem from hypercorrectness, too
-- since these are people who are soon going to be *teaching* things
like commas and semicolons, in this class I tend to be a little less
tolerant of those "little" mistakes and may terrorize students enough
that they start overcorrecting.  It's such a fine line to walk . . .
 
Elise Earthman
SF State
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Linda, I repeat in summary my cautions about writing intensive courses,
which always start with the best of intentions and almost always
degenerate into parodies of their former selves after a few years.  By
relieving the rest of the faculty of their responsibility to use writing
as part of their teaching, the WI course can wind up diminishing the
amount of writing that students experience ("you can't ask for a term
paper, this course is not listed as writing intensive").  Also, by the
time a supposed WI course has passed into a second or third faculty
member's hands, it usually has lost whatever WI component it had at first.
A good WI program has constant and careful monitoring by a faculty
committee with real teeth, regular faculty development, substantial
financial support, and real rewards for participation.  Very rare.
                                                --Ed White
 
On Mon, 30 Nov 1998, Linda K. Shamoon wrote:
 
> Dear WPA'ers,
>
> I have a few questions regarding WAC program development.
>
> At URI the administration and the faculty Gen. Ed. committee are interested
> in fostering the wider development of WI courses.  We already have a
> "volunteer" WI (writing intensive course) effort at URI. About 10 - 15 % of
> the faculty have attended WAC workshops, and some of those instructors have
> redesigned their syllabuses to be writing intensive as designated by a
> campus-wide definition.  But the committee and administrators would like to
> see if more WI courses could be developed, enough to sustain a 2 course WI
> requirement (not enough courses being in place at this time for such a
> requirement).  My questions are as follows:
>
> 1. What incentives--other than workshops and free meals--seem to work best
> on your campus to motivate faculty  to develop WI courses?
>
> 2. What conditions *over the long* seem to keep faculty involved in WI courses?
>
> 3. What WAC outcomes do you look for from your WAC program or from WI
> courses?; do you conduct any assessment procedures for these outcomes?
>
> Thank you, very much for your responses.  I would be glad to compile these
> responses and re-post them to the list or send them to anyone who is
> interested.
> Linda
>
> Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
> Director
> College Writing Program                 email: lsh8490u@postoffice.uri.edu
> Department of English
> Independence Hall
> 60 Upper College Rd., suite 2           fax: 401-874-2580
> University of Rhode Island
> Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
> Home: 309 Doyle Ave.
> Providence, R. I. 02906
>
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Chris Anson has pointed out something I have been thinking about: the
"understood" subject and its role in diagramming.
 
Along with that, there is another possible interpretation of the final
clause--that it is really a depending sentence.  If you look at it from a
sort of "propositional calculus," it is the remnant/transformation of
another sentence.  "Spot runs."  We transform the verb to an unmarked form
because we know that where this clause sits, we don't need number
marking.
 
The diagram might look like this:
 
              S [sub-1]
             /\
            /  \
           /    \
        [You}  see      S [sub-2]
                 /\
                /  \
               /    \
             Spot   run
 
Proof might lie in the following sentence:
 
 
        George sees Spot running.
 
which, I think, would diagram the same way because verbals (infinitives,
gerunds, past participles) really have the same propositional power of
conjugated verbs--they form sentences that act like other parts of speech
that do not need marking for one reason or the other.
 
Note the question:  [You] see what?
 
The rule writes something like this:  S==>(NP) + V(P)   Noun Phrase
                                        V==>V + (NP)
 
The first rule really says that S==>VP, because the subject noun phrase is
understood.
 
That's all I remember about trees at the moment--I'm tired.  :-)
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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I'm taking a liberty with something graduate students are concerned with
at quite a few schools and forwarding it to you on WPA because I believe
you'd want to know about this, and would support our efforts for benefits
and better pay/working conditions.  My apologies to Danika, who is someone
I trust and believe in.
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Mon, 30 Nov 1998 09:25:24 -0800
From: danika brown <danika@U.Arizona.EDU>
Reply-To: Facilitate Discusstion Among English Graduate Union
    <EGUNET@LISTSERV.ARIZONA.EDU>
To: EGUNET@LISTSERV.ARIZONA.EDU
Subject: GSC and National Public Radio
 
>Date: Mon, 30 Nov 1998 11:05:00 -0500
>From: "Mark R. Kelley" <mkell@cuny.campus.mci.net>
>Reply-To: mkell@cuny.campus.mci.net
>X-Mailer: Mozilla 3.0 (Win95; U)
>To: GSC-SC@nwe.ufl.edu, e-grad@nwe.ufl.edu
>Subject: GSC and National Public Radio
>Sender: owner-gsc-sc@nwe.ufl.edu
>
>Hi all:
>
>This Tues at 2:00pm (EST), NPR's "Talk of the Nation" will discuss the
>recently released AAU report on grad students, which can be viewed at
>
>http://www.tulane.edu/~aau/GradEdRpt.html
>
>One of the authors of the report, George Walker, Dean at Indiana, will
>be on the show, as will Daniel Greenberg from Hopkins representing a
>counter view.  The GSC will be on as a "call-out" at around 2:20pm, a
>position I had to fight for as they, like many other groups, seem to
>think it perfectly fine to discuss our future without our input.
>
>Amongst many troubling aspects of the AAU report, note the slant toward
>the fantastically outmoded "apprentice" model of student employment--a
>move designed to kill the incipient grad union movement, as well as the
>undertone of elitism and superiority and the corresponding
>infantilization of grad students throughout.
>
>It is a call-in show, so you should get out the phone and let these
>people know that the GSC rejects their positions, especially the grad
>student as feudal slave employment model, and that we're setting our own
>agenda because their chronic failure to address the employment crisis
>has left us no alternative.  We need to be active in the national public
>debate as we cannot afford to let committees such as the AAU--which, by
>the way, had not a single grad student on it--decide our future.
>
>Hope you all had a nice break.
>MK
>
danika m brown
Rhetoric and the Teaching of English
Department of English
University of Arizona
http://www.u.arizona.edu/~danika
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Watch WPAs have "See Spot run" make linguistics sweat.
 
Diagram that!
 
Rich
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"See spot run" and the discussion/arguments aimed at it confirm one of the
best features about sentence diagramming, at least as I learned it: it
generates impassioned discussion about language (maybe not for Steve
Jamar, but he's an old crank anyway).
 
Some of us had bad experiences, some good with sentence diagramming --
little wonder.  No doubt that's also true with other dimensions of working
with language.  My experience was good precisely because my teacher
understood that sentence diagramming was not an end in itself, and that
while he wanted us to learn the conventions of English grammar, he wanted
us to understand them as precisely and nothing more than that.
 
We were NOT "language lovers" when this instruction began in seventh
grade.  It helped us to become so, even though academically and
professionally my classmates went our separate ways.
 
As to the connection with writing -- here again we were blessed by an
excellent teacher.  Being able to analyze sentences helped in revising and
editing -- in solving those problems students identify with, "It just
doesn't sound right."  In other words, Mr. Greaves never equated learning
grammar, rules, or diagramming with all of writing, but he did help us to
understand how grammar and diagrams can be useful even at the "organizing"
or "structuring" stage of writing -- by, for exmple, sorting out
problems in subordination, coordination, and modification.
 
Again, the primary value (assuming proper instruction) to sentence
diagramming has to do with WHEN it is introduced (7th grade in my
experience), because at that time we needed help in visualizing
abstractions.  Most of my students today look at me with Orphan Annie eyes
when I begin to talk about structure and language -- at most any level.
As a result I (and no doubt many colleagues) rely on visual metaphors,
such as "paragraphs are the building blocks of essays."
 
But like any pedagogical tool, when it becomes dogma, it poisons.
 
-- Ed Kearns
University of Northern Colorado
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as the subject of the verb See? Yes.
 
 
>Wouldn't the transformational-generativists say that the deep structure
>contains
>a dummy (unrecoverable) subject, typically "you," that has been deleted
>through
>what's usually called "you-deletion"?  It's the same structure as a command
>form:  [You] Take out the trash. [  ]  Eat your peas.  [  ]  Get off the
>WPA-L.
>
>
>Responding to the message of <v03020901b287d7866a62@[129.105.9.24]>
>from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>>
>> About "See Spot run..."
>>
>> One of our linguists proposed that "Spot run" is an elliptical infinitive
>> phrase. The other argued, however, that it was a type of sentential
>> complement called  a "small clause." I had never heard of a "small clause"
>> before that conversation. Apparently, it is a clause structure that has an
>> "unmarked" verb, that is, a verb without number. The infinitive form of a
>> verb is likewise unmarked.  I did a cursory web search that turned up a
>> number of linguistics PhD dissertations  and other papers on small clauses.
>> They were highly technical and beyond my grasp--at least at a cursory
>> reading.
>>
>> Barbara Shwom
>>
>>
>>
>> >To return to an earlier set of examples from this autumn:  "See Spot run"
>> >does indeed contain an elliptical infinitive phrase (with the "to"
>> >omitted), just at Beth's former students at West Virginia University used
>> >to utter elliptical infinitive phrases in the passive voice when they
>> >would say to her, "The car needs washed."
>> >
>> >David Jolliffe
>> >DePaul, Chicago
>> >
>> >On Sun, 29 Nov 1998, Beth Daniell wrote:
>> >
>> >> would anybody buy the explanation that "Spot run" is an infinitive clause
>> >> sorta like "We asked him to close the door" with the to omitted? Beth
>> >>
>>
>>
>> **********************
>> Barbara Shwom
>> Northwestern University
>> The Writing Program
>> 1902 Sheridan Road
>> Evanston, IL 60208
>>
>> Phone: 847/491-7690
>> Fax: 847/328-5536
>> E-mail: bshwom@nwu.edu
>> **********************
>>
>> .
>
>
>Chris M. Anson
>Professor of English
>Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
>University of Minnesota
>207 Lind Hall
>207 Church St. S.E.
>Minneapolis, MN  55455
>(612) 625-4846  Fax: (612) 626-2294
 
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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Thank you for that response.  It focuses on sentence combining as one of a
number of tools to be used by the to meet whatever needs we encounter in
the classroom -- and some of our students do indeed need to be able to
visualize structure.  That's all.  Certainly there is no time in a college
comp. class to go into the advanced stages of technical grammar, nor reason
either.  As you say, success is, as always, in the way creative teachers
use the tools of the trade.
 
At 12:20 PM 11/30/98 -0700, you wrote:
>"See spot run" and the discussion/arguments aimed at it confirm one of the
>best features about sentence diagramming, at least as I learned it: it
>generates impassioned discussion about language (maybe not for Steve
>Jamar, but he's an old crank anyway).
>
>Some of us had bad experiences, some good with sentence diagramming --
>little wonder.  No doubt that's also true with other dimensions of working
>with language.  My experience was good precisely because my teacher
>understood that sentence diagramming was not an end in itself, and that
>while he wanted us to learn the conventions of English grammar, he wanted
>us to understand them as precisely and nothing more than that.
>
>We were NOT "language lovers" when this instruction began in seventh
>grade.  It helped us to become so, even though academically and
>professionally my classmates went our separate ways.
>
>As to the connection with writing -- here again we were blessed by an
>excellent teacher.  Being able to analyze sentences helped in revising and
>editing -- in solving those problems students identify with, "It just
>doesn't sound right."  In other words, Mr. Greaves never equated learning
>grammar, rules, or diagramming with all of writing, but he did help us to
>understand how grammar and diagrams can be useful even at the "organizing"
>or "structuring" stage of writing -- by, for exmple, sorting out
>problems in subordination, coordination, and modification.
>
>Again, the primary value (assuming proper instruction) to sentence
>diagramming has to do with WHEN it is introduced (7th grade in my
>experience), because at that time we needed help in visualizing
>abstractions.  Most of my students today look at me with Orphan Annie eyes
>when I begin to talk about structure and language -- at most any level.
>As a result I (and no doubt many colleagues) rely on visual metaphors,
>such as "paragraphs are the building blocks of essays."
>
>But like any pedagogical tool, when it becomes dogma, it poisons.
>
>-- Ed Kearns
>University of Northern Colorado
>
>
Judy
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I asked our resident linguist, Rudy Troike, about our "See Spot run"
conversation--his response follows:
 
>Date: Mon, 30 Nov 1998 10:05:03 -0700 (MST)
>From: Rudolph C Troike <rtroike@U.Arizona.EDU>
>To: Theresa Enos <enos@U.Arizona.EDU>
>Subject: Re: sentence diagramming
>
>Theresa,
>
>       Interesting how a discussion of Kellog Hunt's method of analysis
>would devolve into this. I don't like the term "small clause", but it is a
>term of art in the current Chomskyan literature, if not wider. The
>justification for seeing it as clausal arises from substituting a full
>"that-clause":
>               See [Spot run].
>               See [that Spot is running].
>If you translate the first one into French or Spanish or German, it will
>probably show up with an infinitive form of the verb. As modern English
>has lost this marking (and picked up "to" as a pseudo-marker), we can't
>tell by looking at the form of the verb itself, except to notice that it
>is not showing 3rd-person agreement with the subject, Spot. However, this
>easily gets confused with another structure, as in
>               Make Spot run.
>where "Spot" can be seen alternatively as the object of a compound verb
>construction, "make-(to)run", but both constructions are often lumped
>under the "small clause" label. It also includes things like
>               I saw [Spot running].
>       Ah, jargon!
>
>       Rudy
>
>
>
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We are forwarding a request to our board to hire additional writing
instructors.  To support our cause, we would like to include information
about what our professional organizations recommend as the
full-time/part-time ratio.  (Our current ratio is atrocious:  20%FT to
80%PT.)  I know I've seen the recommendations on the web and in print,
but I'm drawing a blank.  Can anyone point me to good sources to support
our position?  Thanks!
 
--
Christel Taylor <ctaylor@bacnet.edu>
Belleville Area College
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Pat--I know of no other recent surveys that have been published.  My
educated guess is that 50% is about right.  WAC programs come in all shapes
and sizes, though, so it's probably most accurate to say that about 50% of
postsecondary institutions have something they call WAC.
 
Sue McLeod
 
Pat Burns wrote:
>Our dean (University of Maine)  is interested in knowing how widespread
>WAC programs are.  The most recent information I have is from Susan
>McLeod's introduction to Writing Across the Curriculum.  She cites a
>l988 survey that found that  just under 50% of all postsecondary
>institutions in the country have WAC programs.  Does anyone know if
>that percentage is still roughly accurate? Can anyone suggest a source
>I should consult for more recent numbers?  Thank you.
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Let the games begin, eh?  The trouble with dropping "to" from "to run"
is that in the original it makes no sense.  Dropping "-ing" from running
has a similar problem, though less severe.  Check your inner motion
sensors, and you can feel that "See Spot running" is simply a different
concept from "See Spot run."  The "running" version has "running" as a
modifier; when we see Spot run, we see an action conceptually more like
"See [that] Spot runs"--only then the verb would be inflected.  The
Young Linguist claims that it is "[you] See [that] Spot [should] run"--a
subjunctive "run" that would then match with Spot as a clausal main
verb, just as our sense of what the sentence really means would demand.
 
But even that doesn't make sense because what we are talking
about isn't subjunctive in felt sense.  Spot was out there running, right
then and there, no question about it.  It's not like "We ask that Spot
desist all that running about."
 
For the tally, I liked diagramming in Latin, where it helped straighten
out the sense of things, but found it odd and much less appealing than
quadratic equations when done in English, where it only revealed what we
already knew.  As writing pedagogy, I have no faith in it.
 
But should students perhaps learn this even if it does not help them
to write better?  Sometimes I suspect that we go a bit too far in making
ability to write better the only measure of our efforts.  Isn't there
some room in Liberal Arts just to know things about language?  Look how
we're drawn to it.
 
 
Keith Rhodes, English Department, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
660-562-1860 | krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------
"Let us not pretend to doubt in our philosophy that which we do not
doubt in our hearts" - C. S. Peirce
---------------------------------------------------------
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Christel:  I'm afraid I don't have the official word you're looking for,
but last year we had a major to-do on our campus (Bowling Green University,
in northwest Ohio) about part-time use/abuse.  Though supposedly "we are
still considering" upgrades in this area, much of the furor (and
discussion) has subsided into the usual cynicism and/or apathy.  What I
recall from the official reports of our central administration, however, is
that some sort of national guideline (presumably of a national coalition of
4-yr. colleges and universities) is no more than 15% part-time instruction.
I recall 15% being used as the magic figure because, ironically, our
administration's claim was that 9% part-time was the average for BGSU's
academic departments and that no department had more than 15% part-time
instruction.  We proceeded to inform our administration that _English_ had
an overall part-time instruction rate of 25%, while the first-year writing
program's rate of part-time instruction approached 40%.  Of course, that's
not counting our 40% instruction by funded graduate students, either.
Somehow, before the end of this academic year, we're hoping to at least
operationalize a plan (notice I don't say *institute* a plan, which is
another matter) to reduce our writing program's part-time instruction
percentage to 15% within the foreseeable future (and still we'd depend upon
the 40% GAs).  Wish us luck, as I do you.
 
                                                                John Clark
 
>We are forwarding a request to our board to hire additional writing
>instructors.  To support our cause, we would like to include information
>about what our professional organizations recommend as the
>full-time/part-time ratio.  (Our current ratio is atrocious:  20%FT to
>80%PT.)  I know I've seen the recommendations on the web and in print,
>but I'm drawing a blank.  Can anyone point me to good sources to support
>our position?  Thanks!
>
>--
>Christel Taylor <ctaylor@bacnet.edu>
>Belleville Area College
 
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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Keith's final point is the important one. We should know all kinds of stuff
about language. Obviously, a lot of us really enjoyed studying grammar from a
number of perspectives. The trick is not to confuse the study of linguistics
with the teaching of writing. As I recall, it's pretty hard to be an English
linguist, for example, unless you have a very strong command of standard
educated English first.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Susan--thank you for your thoughtful reply.  I will  make the
adjustment you suggest.  And thank you for editing the book.  It is
extremely helpful.
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Christel makes a part-time/full-time distinction in her posting, but I've
noticed a wide range of terms folks use in discussing instructor status
(and their ratios): for instance, there's part-time, meaning "adjunct" at
a community college (where you can be teaching several classes each
semester), or meaning "grad student" at a research joint versus
full-time, meaning "full time with benefits," or meaning "tenure-track"
or meaning God knows what.  In one of my incarnations I was a "full time
temporary Instructor."  I wonder how I fit into the calculation of ratios
reported to the state legislature then?  It seems that the various
distinctions regarding employment blossom according to who's asking, and
I'll betcha the percentages that get touted vary just as widely.
Robb
 
Dr. Robb Jackson, Coordinator
Freshman Writing Program
Texas A&M University-Corpus Christi
Phone/Voice Mail (512) 994-2464
Fax: (512) 994-5844
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Geez, don't you hate long titles???
 
Sorry about that, but here's the deal . . .
 
Some of us Talkies have decided to propose for the 1999 NCTE
Convention in Denver a day-long workshop on the on-line opportunities
we have been able to experience via NCTE on-line resources such as
this list, all the other lists Eric mothers, the Website, the new MUD
hangout, etc. AND  EVERYBODY IS INVITED TO PARTICIPATE AS THEY CAN.
I'll try to explain more about the workshop and to make your reading
easier by offering headings so that you can skip parts.  PLEASE READ
THIS BECAUSE WE WANT YOU TO PARTICIPATE AND THERE ARE LOTS OF WAYS TO
DO SO.
 
WHERE IS THIS IDEA COMING FROM???
First let me explain how the idea evolved. The 1999 NCTE Convention
Theme is "Reimagining the Possibilities" (as lots of you may already
know), and we thought that the variety and specifics of our on-line
exchanges certainly constitute  reimagined professional development
possibilities.
 
CAN I PARTICIPATE ON-LINE OR IN PERSON????
We thought that we could have on-site (in Denver) presenters
and on-line (or distant) presenters.  If you know you probably can't
go to Denver one day before the conference starts (Thurs, Nov 18,
1999), please consider contributing as an on-line presenter.
 
We hope that schools or jobs will release on-line presenters for the
time they'll be spending with us (my bet is that time can be a little
time, but we'd like to have you for the whole workshop or off and on
during the workshop).  We also hope to publish the names of the on-line
presenters and the on-site presenters in the NCTE 1999 program, a
point that may cause NCTE to feel obligated to charge a small amount
for the on-line presenters to participate. I'm not sure about this
point yet, but usually for such a non-profit and good thing as NCTE,
all presenters who are not Keynote speakers and such pay the
conference fee to present and participate in the conference. Since
on-line presenters will be a first (as far as I know) for NCTE, they
may need some tiny compensation (say $5.00 - $10.00).
 
The good news is that the on-line presenters will have, for those who
care about such things, a great vita item or portfolio item.
 
As for the on-site presenters, I've lots more to say, but  student
just came to beg for my help (yea, it's 6:30 pm and I've been here
since 8:00 am, but it's research project time and some little devils
are crawling out of the woodwork finally).
 
Three quick points:
 
We thought we'd have our participants in the workshop learn how to use
the professional development opportunities and learn why they should.
This means folks need to do the things we do on the lists and in the
MUDS and on the sites, and they need to hear from others about things
they've done and what the list has meant to them.
 
So we thought we'd first have participants sign on to the list/s and
that they'd post some concerns they have.  Then the on-line folks
would help out by responding as best they could.  Because we hope to
have use of NCTE's traveling computer lab (15 computers), we may have
to rotate some of the activities, so while some folks are signing on,
others will be hearing stories.  While some are mudding, others will
be experiencing other stories.  While some are hitting the website,
others will be living through some vicarious experiences we've found
to be good, bad, not so hot, interesting, whatever that will help them
understand why this opportunity at on-line professional development is
cool.
 
We may even have folks visit selected sites from some of us.
 
My student is giving me five minutes to complete this post, so let me
write fast and say this.
 
 
We thought that we'd like to hear from pre-service teachers who joined
the list before they taught and could share what the support (or
nastiness) of the list meant to them.
 
We'd also like to hear from students who work on Talk-zOne and hope
they can be on-line or on-site participants. (So you may want to add
some of your folks to the list fast!!!!!!!!!) We also need to hear
from teachers, especially Mary (who came up with Talk-zone) and Edna
(Mary's friend--which is good for Mary) and others who have linked via
Talk-zone.
 
We want some oldies in the teaching field (okay, I may qualify) who
can discuss the differences between this approach to prof. development
and others.  And heck even newbies and middlebies can talk on this
topic.
 
Maybe someone wants to talk about hot topics.
 
Maybe someone wants to analyze a hot topic.
 
Maybe someone wants to talk about friendships.  The kick of imagining
someone for years and then seeing them in person. (I loved hearing
that so many folks in Nashville thought I was a tall person--to which
I answered in my 5 in. 1 and 3/4 frame "Heck, I am."
 
Maybe someone wants to talk about professional opportunities to
publish they've had or to review books or to develop conference
proposals.
 
And maybe you can think of more than I can say right now.
 
Edna and I (let me blame Edna for this) wondered privately during the
NCTE-THANKSGIVING-LULL if Eric would want to set up another list to
discuss this conference/convention presentation and others.  For
example, Edna and Mary have some great ideas about AP course/lessons,
and may want to discuss those with someone else. (I can't by any
stretch of the imagination participate in presenting on that topic,
but I'm dying to hear what Edna and Mary can say about it 'cause I
find it curious and I think they should get an AP/ETS person to
present with them.)  I also think Art and Nancy and others (maybe
Gloria) oughta present on the activist literature they use in their
classes, such as Chris Crutcher and others. I can't participate in
this panel either, but I'd sure like to hear it and be in on the
development of the ideas.  I can't participate in a school newspaper
panel, but Vince and others can.  Ted's got a great idea for
developing an on-line library (which we may sneak into the workshop
rather than let him present). And on and on and one.  My student is
turning purple, so I gotta go.
 
Write back.  Forgive the long and ramblign post and the typos.
 
Let's put on a lot of shows in 1999. Kim
 
P. S.
Write to the list, or if you're shy please, please write to me
personally.
--
Kim Ballard
Purdue University
ballardk@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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Bill,
 
Yes--this would be S1 and S2, with S2 the logical and propositional object-NP
with an embedded verbal unit.  The P-S rules require you to have, then, two
separate, full syntactic units.  The implied "you" is the subject of S1.  But
then you need a T-rule to delete "you"; I haven't checked, but I think the
requirements for you-deletion are met with the embedded S2, leaving behind the
verb of S1.  I think you need further T-rules to transform S2--I'm not convinced
it contains just Spot run, but I may be wrong. Oh, also, you-deletion requires a
present-tense marker in the DS of the verb, to block "Took out the garbage!" or
"Ate your peas!"  It seems to work here, too; note:  *Saw spot run.
 
More curious is the fact that this sort of language was thought to make for
easy/good reading for kids. You may recall the derivational theory of
complexity, which assumed a relationship between the extent of T-rules and
processing difficulty (it even found some support in psycholinguistics). This
sort of writing, according to the theory, would have been harder for kids to
read by virtue of the differences between the deep and surface structures. (Not
to mention the fact that any 5-year-old's world knowledge exceeds Dick and Jane
stories enough to make an early encounter with literacy seem pretty boring.  I
know, I know--some people really liked them even with all that great gender
socialization.)
>
[Bill Pederson wrote]:
>
> The diagram might look like this:
>
>               S [sub-1]
>              /\
>             /  \
>            /    \
>         [You}  see      S [sub-2]
>                  /\
>                 /  \
>                /    \
>              Spot   run
>
> Proof might lie in the following sentence:
>
>
>         George sees Spot running.
>
> which, I think, would diagram the same way because verbals (infinitives,
> gerunds, past participles) really have the same propositional power of
> conjugated verbs--they form sentences that act like other parts of speech
> that do not need marking for one reason or the other.
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Professor of English
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846  Fax: (612) 626-2294
